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PKKFACE. 


THIS  work  owea  its  origiD  to  the  Idud  ragf 
of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Vineetit,  D-D.  It  luu  be«L^ 
mj  effort,  ia  its  preparation,  to  keep  dose  to  the 
idual  wliicti  he  presented  as  to  what  ebonld  be  Ita 
character  and  aim.  I  foimii  it  impracticable  to  finish 
tile  work  at  an  earlier  date,  chiefly  on  Mconnt  of  the 
etatietics ;  but  I  feel  satistied  that  the  reader  will  not 
regret  tlie  delay,  when  he  eomea  to  consider  the 
value  of  the  tignres  presented ;  a  htrge  portion  of 
which  had  to  be  referred  to  India  for  more  careful 
verification.  The  privilege  conferred  opon  the 
writer  of  this  book  was  nniqne.  After  the  expiration 
of  twenty-seven  years,  thijse  who  sent  him  forth  in 
1S56,  on  tlie  duty  of  founding  a  minion  for  their 
Church,  conclnded,  in  their  generosity,  to  eend  him 
again,  that  he  might  witness  its  development,  and 
rejoice  over  "what  God  had  wrought"  daring  the 
interval  in  the  field  wliich  he  had  selected,  and  along 
the  lines  of  lal>or  which  he  then  laid  out  for  big 
associates  and  successors. 

Few  founders  of  missions  have  been  thns  favored  j 
as  to  time  and  circumstance  and  the  opportnnifjfi 
for  reviewing  their  work.     Perhaps  not  one  a 
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tliom  has  been  so  peculiarly  privileged,  in  view  of 
the  extraordinary  circnmBtances  wiiich  attended  the 
origin  of  onr  mission  in  the  great  Gaugetic  Valley. 

The  reader  will  excuse  the  occasional  references 
which  I  had  to  make  to  luy  other  work,  The  Land 
of  the  Veda,  as  this  book  is,  in  a  sense,  the  sequel 
of  that  work.  The  Land  of  tlie  Veda  shows  "  what 
entering  in"  we  had,  and  the  immense  resistance 
which  Almighty  God  overcame  in  order  to  open 
the  way  for  the  Gospel  which  we  had  to  plant 
there  for  him.  This  book  sliows  the  results  which 
have  been  accwuplishod,  and  enables,  tlie.  Clmreh 
to  understand  what  ie  the  outcome  and  answer  to 
]ier  liberality  and  pi-ayei's^  and  tliua  gives-  the 
facts  by  which  she  can  contrast  tlie  fearful  condi- 
tion of  her  mission  field  in  India  in.  1856'  witli  the 
blessed  changes  and  results  which  it  exhibits  in  1884. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  truth  is  stranger  tJian 
fiction."  Of  the  assertion  this  book  will  furnish 
many  illustrations.  As  a  participator  and  eye-witness 
of  most  of  the  events  described,  it  is  a  duty  that  I 
should  not  leave  them  unrecorded,  and  especially 
when  I  have  been  so  highly  favored  as  to  mvisit  the 
scenes  where  tliey  occurred,  and  review  and  rejoice 
over  those  victories  for  Christ  and  Christian  civiliza- 
tion which  the  record  of  the  first  quarter  of  a  cent- 
ury presents  to  the  Chnrch.  _ 

AViLLUM    BUTLE«. 

38  BHOMniLD  Strect,  Boston,  Uub. 
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"  And  some  days  after,  Paul  said  tinli 
id  TiMt  onr  brethrea  in  erery  city  ? 
oi'd  of  the  Lord,  and  see  bow  they  i!o. 
:iiig  recomiDended  by  tbe  bretbren  un 
f,  36.  40, 


BariMbas,  Let  as  go  a^un 
re  have  preached  tha 
And  [the; 
grace  of  God." 


Boston,  April  5, 1883. — In  tlie  record  of  the  pro 
ceedings  of  the  New  England  Anniiul  Conferenot 
lield  on  this  date  io  Bromfield-Street  Church,  thei 

occurs  the  following  p 


■Wlienlhe  name  of  Dr.  William  Butler  was  calle.l,  tlie  prt 
Billing  elder  presented  the  following  riisiilutinn,   v 
unaniinuitaly  adopted  by  a  rising  vote: 

Seauleed,  Tliat  tliia  Conference  lins  Iienrd'nith  deeji  ^ 
tude  of  tlie  intended  visit  of  nar  brotlicr,  Dr.  William  ButlerJ>1 
niid  liift  devoted  ivife,  to  our  missionH  in  India. 
wliere,  under  Gnd,  by  labors,  sacrifices,  and  devotion  of  thO'" 
most  truly  apostolic  typo,  tliey  became  the  honored  fotindei's 
of  that,  ainniig  [he  largest  and  innst  prosperous  of  our  Church 
missions.  We  rejoice  that  God  has  niised  up  to  them  frienila 
who  hive  so  liberally  contributed  to  enable  them  ta  enjoy 
this  privilege;  and  we  bid  them  the  most  hearty  Godspeed, 
and  Bisure  iliem  of  our  earnest  prayers  for  tlieir  hcaltb  and 
■uecess  in  their  undertaking  and  a  safb  return  again  to  u 
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On  tliis  action  tlie  editor  of  Zion^s  Ilurahi  was  kind. 
enoiigli  to  remark : 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  present  seaaion 
tlie  New  England  Conference  was  the  passage  of  tlie  fratemiil 
resolution  in  reference  to  the  visit  of  Dr,  and  Mrs.  Wiilimn 
Butler  to  India  during  Itae  coming  year,  and  the  responai's 
made  bj  them.  We  have  rarely  aeen  the  Conference  mure 
uioveil  than  it  "as  hj  thti  address  of  Dr  Duller,  in  which  ho 
refL-rrcd  to  tlie  remarkable  icligious  pro!.'res9  since  he  entered 
alone  the  field  of  his  mission  id  Nurthem  India,  and  i-spe' 
ciallj  to  his  pLovidentioi  escape  in  the  Sepoy  rebellion,  and 
his  witnessing  of  tlie  aeiitenLe  and  execution  of  the  gruat 
leader  of  it.  Tears  and  toilidued  shouts  bore  witnesa  to  the 
deep  emotions  awakened  by  tlio  niignetic  power  and  elo- 
quence of  the  doctor's  remiiiiscenees. 

Amid  that  blesscc!  scene  liow  easy  it  was  for  tlie  mind  \ 
to  riisli  back  to  tlie  eanie  New  England  Conference,  J 
wlien,  on  tlie  morning  of  April  8,  1856,  Bishop  Janes  1 
presiding,  I  stood  before  tbat  body  to  take  my  fare-  \ 
well,  and  tliey  listened  and  gazed  upon  me  with  tear- 1 
ful  eyes,  as  I  was  abont  to  go  forth  in  their  name  to 
found  a  mission  in  the  far  East,  but  with  no  definite 
idea  where  it  would  be  located,  and  with  none  there 
then  to  bid  us  welcome !    But  ere  we  say  more  about 
that  occasion,  let  us  follow  the  present  events,  until 
tliey  lead  ns  back,  as  tlioy  surely  will,  by  a  wonderful 
line  of  providences,  to  that  remarkable  hour,  twenty'.!" 
seven  yeara  ago,  in  the  city  of  Salem.     The  present! 
first  demands  our  attention. 

The  Boston  Methodist  Preachers'  Meeting  passed  1 
resolutions  as  cordial  as  tliose  of  the  Conference  hen^J 
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given,  and  bad  even  appointed  Uieir  presiding  offi- 
cer and  two  of  their  number  to  attend  tbe  farewell 
meeting  in  Isew  York,  and  tlien  see  as  off  from 
port  on  the  following  muming.  With  omilar 
ness  tlie  K^ew  York  Preachers'  lieeting  took  acti< 
appointed  a  couituittce  of  tlieir  namber,  with 
Curry  aB  cbairiuan,  and  arranged  for  two  meclinj 
one  in  St.  Panl's,  New  York,  and  annther  in  Si 
merfield  Chnreh,  BrookJjTi,  as  well  as  for  the  fare' 
mooting  in  Washington  Sijaare  Chnreh  on  the  e' 
ing  before  we  were  to  sail.  This  latter  service 
tbe  crowning  occasion  of  all.  Bishop  Ilarria  pre- 
sided, and  Drs.  Reid  and  Fowler,  tbe  Missionary  Sec- 
retaries, addi-esaed  the  crowded  audience,  and 
gratulated  "The  Father  and  Mother  of  the  Indi 
Miesion,"  who  were  thns  so  mnniiicontly  privileged 
to  go  foi-th  to  visit  the  scene  of  their  former  !a1>ors, 
attended  hy  the  sympathy  and  blessings  of  the  whole 
Cbarch.  Tlie  singing  was  inspiring,  especially  the 
new  hymn,  "The  Church's  Rallying  Song,"  printed 
for  the  occasion  and  disfribnted  among  tbe  audience. 
It  was  delightful  to  see  the  gifted  authoress  of  tl 
hymn,  Fanny  Crosby,  hecself  in  tbe  congregational 
her  face  aglow  and  her  sightless  eyeballs  rollin; 
entbnsiasm,  as  she  sang,  with  the  rest,  her  own  grand 
W^urds;  while  J.  R.  Sweeney,  the  composer  of  tlio 
mnsie,  presided  at  the  organ,  and  did  justice  to 
own  composition.  Tlien  Chaplain  MX'abe,  snstai: 
by  W.  J.  Kirkpatrick,  led  that  wonderful  outbni 
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of  gloriouB  flong,  in  whidi  a  tlicnisand  voices  united 
Perliaps  Jjeaven  does  not  often  hear  from  eailli 
more  enthiisiastic  psan  of  Christian  joy. 

It  certainly  ouglit  to  liavc  inspired  me  when  ray 
turn  came  to  speak  to  Each  an  audience,  and  nnder 
6ncli  circiimstanceB.  But,  thougli  so  well  need  to 
address  public  aBsernblies,  and  especially  on  the  topio 
of  Cbristiaii  missions,  I  found  myself  so  over^ 
mastered  by  my  emotions  that  I  began  to  hope 
I  should  not  be  required  to  say  any  thing  upon  the 
occasion.  1  felt  bkc  one  dazed,  and  wondering 
whether  all  this  honor  and  these  words  of  eulogy 
were  not  spoken  of  some  one  else  than  myself. 
But  I  was  ealieJ,  and  had  to  address  the  audience; 
my  feehngs  overpowered  me,  and  I  realized  how 
weak  I  was,  and  liow  unwortliy  of  this  commenda- 
tion. Beyond  all  former  experience,  I  estimated  how? 
appropriate  and  safe  was  humility,  and  had  a  eon*- 
Bciousness  tliat  the  joy  of  heaven,  and  the  words  of 
approval  from  the  lips  of  even  the  blessed  Master 
liimself,  can  best  coexist  with  tlie  most  profound  selfc 
renunciation,  and  the  entire  and  hearty  ascriptions 
all  the  honor  and  glory  of  whatever  good  is  done 
Ilim  to  whom  alone  the  praise  is  due.  "He  that 
glorieth,  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord."  Yet  I  could  not 
but  feel  what  compensation  was  here  for  the  long 
anxious  responsibilities  which  I  had  tried  conscien- 
tiously to  bear  for  my  Ciiurch  and  my  God  in  thaft 
far-ofi  land  to  which  we  were  returning,  and  how  ott' 
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tliie  gkd  occusion  I  was  bo  ampler  repuid 
tlien  to  take  our  stand  in  tlic  altar,  and  for  nearly  i 
Lour  wife  and  daugliter  and  lujeelf  had  sucli  a  li 
shaking  as  we  never  knew  l>efore :  and  still  tlie  pcopU  ] 
lingered,  and  manj'  a  tearful  "  Oood-bje "'  and  "  God  1 
bless  you ! "  were  spoken. 

Next  day,  May  6,  1883,  a  large  coDconrse  of  tlioM  I 
Bjinpatbiziug  f riends aaseniblcd  at  tJie  "  Anchor  Lina"! 
pier,  where  the  steamer  Devonia  lay  ready  fur  depfl 
ure.     They  soon  tilled  the  adouu.     Brother  Coi 
on   behalf   of   tiie   Boston  Preachers'  Meeting,  i 
Chaplain  M'Cabe  gave  the  fai'ewell  words,  tjie  warn 
ing  wbistle  sounded,  and  our  friends  passed  to  tbi 
wharf  and  remained  tiiere  to  see  ns  off.     Even  thei 
their  wonderful  kindness  had  not  ended,  for  diey  1 
an  informal  consultation  and  agreed  tiiat  if  we  wished 
to  retnrn  home  from  India  b^'  China  and  Japan,  the 
would  fnrnish  the  additional  funds  to  enable  na  to  d 
so.     Our  beloved  Brother  M'Cabe  (who,  under  Goi 
originated  this  delightful  trip  for  os)canie,  onilieir  b 
half,  to  the  side  of  the  tihip,  made  the  additional  offi 
and  urged  its  acceptance.     I  promised  to  give  it  c 
fnl   and   grateful   consideration   during  the   voyaj 
But,  while  fully  appreciating  the  interest  and  j 
would  be  snre  to  yield  us,  and  especially  to  see  o 
missions  in  Ciiina  and  Japan,  we  felt  that  we  ougtil 
not   to  allow  these  kind  friends  to  go  to  further  ex*^ 
penEe  on  our  account,  especially  as  the  great  privilege  j 
already  conferred   in  this  visit  to  our  own  missioD 
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field  was  iu  itself  an  enjoymeDt  so  complete  and  b 
isfattory. 

A  few  ininiitea  after  three  o'clock  P.  M.  tlie  last  J 
cable  was  let  go,  and  the  great  sliip  moved  into  tho  i 
river,  and  turned   her  head  to  her  course.     But  as 
long  aa  we  coiild  see  that  wharf,  we  could  discern  the 
waving    handkerchiefs    which    signaled   the    loving 
henedictions  of  our  noble  friends.     Thank  God  for 
true   Christianity !     Nothing   else   could  create   and  ] 
consummate  the  privilege   and  the  joy  of  such  aa  I 
hour  aa  tliis.     IIow  fervently  we  prayed  that  night;  J 
in  our  sea-home,  that  God   juight  remember   every 
one,  from  first  to  last,  who  had  united  and  sympa- 
thized in  conferring  upon  us  this  great  privilege  and,! 
joy !     Snrely  if  any  thing  could  make  an  old   inia-tB 
sionary  superintendent  feel  young  again,  to  be  thel 
center  of  a  scene  like  this  ought  to  do  it.     But  the  i 
joy  was  deepened  when  I  reflected  upon  the  fact  that   ' 
was  underlying  it  all,  and  that  fact  was,  how  mncli 
the  Church  must  value  her  mission  in  India  when 
she   can   thus  so  magnanimously  treat    the  humble 
founders  of  that  work  1     "We    had    no  other   claim 
to  her  consideration,  and  she  was  generous  enonglij 
to  consider  this  sufficient.     But  the  reader  will  kind*! 
ly  excuse  all  this  talk  about  ourselves.     We  will  pro^A 
ceed  to  speak  of  the  voj-age,  and  one  or  two  of  i 
incidents. 

AVe  had   about   eighty  saloon  passengers,  mostlfl 
quiet  people.     There  was  very  little  drinking  or  Io< 
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language.  We  had  no  Etorms  certainly,  and  Uie 
cers  said  tlic  "  weatlier  was  fine,"  Uii'iigli  tliere  i 
iiiaiij  of  onr  number,  among  the  ladies  «spedjilljr,  w! 
concluded  that  tbcfic  sea-faring  peupte  had  a  deSi 
lion  of  their  own  for  the  word  "fine."  "WImui  oi 
goes  on  hoard  an  iuuncnseehip  of  this  clas^  i,27it  (• 
Lurden,  he  cannot  at  first  realize  that  any  power 
than  a  etonn  can  make  her  heave  op  her  great  fo 
and  roll  ahont  aa  if  she  were  a  mere  whule-huat. 
reflecting  mind  will  naturally  turn  in  such  cirrnnia' 
stances  to  Ilirai,  the  Almighty  One,  who  has 
ferped  this  wondrona  force  nptm  these  element 
whose  play  around  yon  is  so  amazing,  and  gatli 
comfort  from  the  tlkonght  that  there  is  more  tl 
power  here.  There  is  control  and  guidance  of  thi 
forces  by  Him  who  "rides  on  the  whirlwind 
directs  the  storm."  TIjis  justifies  the  pmyer  with 
which  the  anxious  heart  invokes  his  hleeeed  protec- 
tion from  the  raging  violence  around,  and  the  eott- 
lident  expectation  of  being  brought  in  safety  to 
desired  haven." 

On  the  fourth  day  out  we  were  crossing  " 
Banks,"  where  the  cod-fishing  is  carried  on — a  wild 
and  exposed  occupation,  prosecuted  amid  perils  of  il 
own  by  our  hardy  "toilers  of  the  sea."  The  locality 
where  wo  were  now  floating  naturally  suggested  to 
the  memory  those  queer  lines  which  were  found  abont^ 
two  hundred  years  ago  in  the  psalmody  of  the  timee: 
lines   which,   in    these   days   of  sweeter   songs   and 
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perLajB  of  eweeter  eingeis,  make  one  wonder  tliat  ench 
doggerel  ever  eonld  Lave  been  tolerated  for  an  hour 
bjf  Oiristiao  people.  The  poet  who  perpetrated  this 
amazing  versification  must  liave  been  at  a  gi^at  loss 
for  illustration,  if  noft  for  sense,  wliea  he  allowed  hia 
imagination  to  lead  liiin  to  "  evolve  from  the  depths 
of  his  inner  consciouenese "  the  following  whimsical 
specimen  of  hymnology ;  ] 

'"  Te  monsters  of  the  brinj  deep,  H 

XduT  Uaker's  praises  Epout,-  H 

Up  from  VDiir  f'anils,  ye  codlings,  peep —  V 

Aud  wag  your  laiU  sbout  I "  I 

The  remembrance  of  these  queer  lines  was  eaoBghl 
to   make  a  man  laugh,  even   though    he  were  sea*] 
eiek.     The  langli  might  have  been  longer  and  more  ■ 
relieving,  too,  as  we  lay  tliere  and  held  on,  but  for  I 
the   untimely  interference   of  the  Devonia  herself.  1 
For  just  here  she  had  began  to  act  as  though  resolved  i 
to  draw  our   attention  from  those  codfish   and  that 
poetry  to  the  contemplation  of  her  own  jwrforinances, 
with  that  great  "  tail "  of  hers,  which,  as  it  rose  and 
fell,  and  went  round  and  round,  and  "  wagged  "  from  ■ 
side  to  side,  showed  how  it  could  thrill  and  stir  you  I 
up,  until  all  yonr  poetry  was  gone,  and  several  other 
things  along  with  it,  and  you  had  to  conclude  that  the 
situation  was  not  friendly  to  merriment,  and  all  ths 
•more  because  this  ppecimeo  of  her  ability  to  "wag  J 
her  tail  about"  became  more  lively  in  its  nianifesta^  I 
tions,  and  was  pertinaciously  periisted  in,  as  if  to  shoir  m 
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'  tLoronghlj  Jt  could  be  done,  aod  wh. 
t^lie  took  in  doiug  it !  Still,  in  spite  of  her,  wo  did 
have  our  little  laugb,  and  concluilixl  tUeref  roin  what 
a  good  tooic  in  eearsickness  a  Iiearty  laagh  miiet  be, 
and  especially  if  you  can  have  a  few  of  them  qnlckly 
after  each  other.  On  reaching  tlie  eIkifc,  and  fallii 
in  with  an  old  anti^nariaa  friend  of  mine,  I  inqni 
if  lie  knev  where  the  quotation  i>ef('rc  meutioi 
could  he  found.  He  promptly  informed  rue  that 
copy  of  tlie  h>x)k  was  in  tiie  libntry  of  Trinity 
lege,  Dublin,  and  offcrtd  to  aid  ine  in  obtaining  % 
eight  of  it.  I  did  not  need  his  assurance  that  liie 
quotation,  though  in  a  version  of  the  Psalms,  had  no 
authorization  from  tlie  eacred  Hebrew.  <)f  course 
not.  God's  holy  Book  never  violates  good  taste  or 
utters  any  thing  preposterous,  nor  should  it  he  lield 
responsible  for  the  human  errors  which  some  of  its 
expositors,  poets,  and  painters  ha^'e  committed.  I 
did  not  accept  my  friend's  assistance  in  searching  for 
the  book. 

Our  careful  captain  Iiad  chosen  a  southeriy  course 
to  avoid  meeting  with  icebergs,  and  until  the  fifth 
day,  when  in  latitude  43«  23'  and  longitude  51°  03' 
we  did  not  wghl  any.  Bat  early  that  morning  one 
was  passed,  and  three  moiB  before  midday,  all  <^ 
them,  however,  away  to  the  north  and  quite  a  distaui 
from  US.  But  about  three  o'clock  in  tlie  afternoon 
one  was  discerned  right  on  our  course.  The  after- 
noon  was    fine,  eea-sickness  was    forgotten,   and  all 
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rowded  on  deck  to  see  that  great  siglit.    Everj  eye 
1  soon  fixed  upon  it,  though  we  required  more 
'  than  an  hour  aud  a  iiaif  to  come  abreast  of  it.    It  was, 
to  the  pas^ogers  al  least,  an   awful  sight,  and  we 
slinddered  at  the  thought  of  our  great  ship  rushing 
fin  to  collision  with  such  an  object  in  the  darkness  of 
Sie  niglit.      Here  was  explanation  enough  why  some 
^esseis  have  never  been  heard  of  after  leaving 
liiis  bei-g  seemed  almost  a  cube  in  stiape.     We 
jed  its  dimensions  and  sought   information 
"  tile  officers.      It  was  generally  agreed   that   it 
about  four  hundred  feet  long  on  the  sides  and  jter- 
hapa  over  one  hundred  feet  high!     Though  I  had 
rossed  the  Atlantic  six  times,  I  never  before  had  an 
pportnnity  of  seeing  an  iceberg,  and  now,  to  sec  one 
0  large  and  so  near,  was  quite  an  event.    The  afternoon 
Riu  was  shining  upon  the  tall  side,  and  mailc  it  look 
B  brilliant  in  its  majesty  as  it  was  terrible.     To  crash 
into  that  cold  mass  would  be  as  sure  destruction  as  to 
strike  any  precipice  that  overhangs  the  sea,  with  the 
g  additional  horror  that  there  might  not  be  the  most 
ifitant  chance  of  help  or  escape,  and  that  the  sur- 
rounding waters,  which  would  engulf  the  unhappy  pas- 
sengers, in  their  intensity  of  cold  would  freeze  them 
to  death  in  a  few  momenta.    Although  we  were  so  far 
away,  the  increasing  cold  which  emanated  from  it  in 
^e  air  and  in  the  sea,  changed  all  the  conditions 
round  ua.     Our  ship  was  kept  not  less  than  a  mile 
Bid  a  quarter  south  of  it,  and  our  careful  officers 
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been  all  daj  testing  the  water  and  llio  lir  every  1: 
hour.     By  eucli  process  tliey  are  able,  in  tlie  darknese  I 
of  the  nigiit,  to  discover  the  neiirtiese  of  such  a  danger,  J 
and  so  may  decide  upon  requisite  preeniitione.     Half  J 
an  liour  before  we  came  abreast  of  this  berg  tbe  wstcrl 
was  found  to  register  54°,  while  alirea^t  of  it  the 
luercary  had  fallen  to  38°  and  the  air  bad  becotne 
nearly  ID"  colder  tliau  it  was  half  an  hour  previnti». 
Half  an  lionr  after  passing  (say  six  miles)  the  con- 
ditions corresponded  with  what  they  were  one  hour 
before.     Sncli  was  the  chill  created  on  t!ie  outer  r 
of  a  circle  that  was  two  and  a  half  miles  in  diameter.  ; 
The  reader  can  imagine  how  the  thermometer  would  j 
register  half  a  mile  or  a  full  mile  nearer,  and  what  it  | 
would  likely  be  by  its  side. 

"We  also  had  discussions  as  to  what  proportion  of  J 
this  mountain  of  ice  must  have  been  below  the  snr-  I 
face,  in  order  to  sustain  the  huge  dimensions  which  I 
towered  up  above  the  water.  The  displacement  ! 
seemed  to  ua  almost  incredible.  Although  the  com-  i 
position  of  tbe  berg  is  said  to  include  great  masses  of  I 
compacted  snow,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  ia  not  J 
equal  to  the  rest,  and  that  the  whole  mass  is  not,  j 
therefore,  as  hard  and  consistent  as  the  ice  blocks  with  ] 
wiiich  we  cool  our  summer  beverages ;  yet,  after  mak- 
ing all  allowance  for  this,  let  any  one  contemplate  a  i 
piece  of  ice  as  it  floats  in  his  tumbler  of  water,  and  < 
he  may  gain  some  adequate  idea  of  the  colossal  pro-  1 
i  mrmntain  of  submerged 
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could  float  and  et^tain  to  one  himdred  feet  Etbove  tliAB 
water  this  fearful  object,  wbicli  for  three  hotira  wbI 
watched  with  such  intense  interest.  It  was  generally! 
agreed  that  at  least  seven  eightlis  of  the  whole  inaE»l 
must  have  been  under  the  surface.  If  this  calcnla 
tion  be  correct,  then  this  monntain  of  iee  must  havei 
been  eight  lumdred  feet  high  from  bottom  to  top  I J 
It  impressed  us  as  having  such  power  of  resistance  toJ 
the  sun  that  it  would  require  years  of  time  to  melt  ifeJ 
down,  especially  as  the  reserve  below  would  come  tol 
the  surface  aa  fast  as  the  top  portion  melted  away.  ^ 
And  BO,  perhaps,  it  would,  were  it  not  for  the  pro-  ] 
vision  made  by  the  Almighty  to  have  the  warm  south  | 
wind  concur  with  the  gulf  stream  to  act  on  the  e 
mous  mass.  How  long  this  one  had  been  floating  ] 
around,  or  where  it  came  from,  who  can  tell !  But,  j 
what  a  sight  it  must  have  been  when  it  first  let  go! 
its  fastenings  within  the  Arctic  regions,  and  tore  its  I 
thundering  way  down  those  eternal  hills  of  ice  and  I 
dashed  into  the  deep  and  astonislied  ocean  1 

Yet  this  enormous  raaea  was  only  one  of  those  I 
"  morsels  "  from  his  "  treasuries,"  to  which  the  Lord'  I 
God  Almighty  referred  when  he  showed  Job  his  nt-l 
ter  insignificance,  by  asking  him,  "Where  wast  thou- 1 
when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth!  declare,  j 
if  thou  hast  understanding.  Hast  thou  entered  into  ' 
the  treasures  of  tlie  snow?  or  hast  thou  seen  the 
treasures  of  the  hail !  Out  of  whose  womb  came  the 
ice  ?  and  the  lioary  frost  of  heaven,  who  bath  gendered 
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it?"  Job   xxxv'ui,  i,  22,   29.     Or  again,  in   Davidj 
"  lie  castetii  fortli  his  ioe  like  moi-sels :  wlio  can  stan^ 
before  liis  cold !    lie  scDcteth  out  his  word,  and  melbj 
etli  them  :  he  causeth  hie  wind  to  blow,  and  tlie  watert 
flow,"    Pea.  cslfii,  17,  18.     A  Christian  has  a  clew 
right  here  to  draw  attention  to  tlie  fact,  that  his  Holjr 
Scriptures  shine  out  with  an  original  and  permanent 
light  and  knowledge,  nnsliared  and  onapp reached  by 
any,  even  the  most  ancient  of  human  cunipoGitions^ 
The  Vedas,  for  instance,  of  the  land  to  which  we  wereJ 
going,  tliough  the  most  veneraljle  of  them  all,  has  no 
wide  sweep  of  vision  to  include  euch  facts.     They  ai-e 
local  and  limited  in  their  allusions,  aud  even  their  ad- 
mirers have  to  admit  their  monotony,  and  their  wortlwj 
lessness  to  manlcind.   Brought  into  contact  with  these* 
great  facts  of  nature,  or  science,  or  of   human   ex^l 
perience,  they  shrink,  like  bo  many  owls,  back  to  the^ 
silence  and  the  darkness  of  the  ruins  where  they  have* 
dwelt  so  long,  unable  to  endure  the  light  or  the  qnea-J 
tionings  to  which  our  modern  knowledge  and  civilizacB 
tion  would  subject  them.     But  this  blessed  word  of  ■ 
God,  more  venerahlu  still  than  they,  ia  as  fully  adap- 1 
ted  to  the  illumination  and  discoveries  of  the  eent-^ 
uries  after  Christ,  as  it  was  to  the  knowledge  and   ' 
civilization  of  the  centuries  before  him.     From  the 
first  it  boldly  accepted,  in   its  ntterancea,  all  risks 
of  the  future,  assured  that  no  development  of  nat-  J 
ure  or  man  would  ever  be  able  to  antitjuate  its  ut-fl 
as  a  wouderful  risk  to  assumi 
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that,  too,  in  a  world  where  there  was  so  much  change 
inevitable,  and  at  a  time  wliich  was  merely  the  early 
dawn  of  knowledge.  But  the  Bible  could  afford  to 
do  all  this,  because  it  was  wi-itten  with  divine  fore- 
knowledge. To-day,  fairly  interpreted,  it  transcends, 
a£  fully  as  it  ever  did,  the  highest  attainments  and 
experiences  of  tlie  human  race,  and  no  doubt  it  will 
continne  to  march  ahead  of  all  true  development  until 
time  shall  be  no  more. 

Here  is  as  keen  a  test  and  as  critical  an  appeal  to 
facts  as  even  its  foes  might  desire.     The  quotations 
which  I  have  just  given  were  first  Kpoken  to  men 
more  than  three  thousand  years  ago  on  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia  or  the  hills  of  Judea — men  who  never 
saw  an  iceberg,  and  never  gazed  upon  even  tJie  outer 
circle  of  that  awful  Arctic,  whose  interior  secrets  are 
Etiil  only  known  to  Him  who  made  tliem.     Even  on*"l 
own  hardy  and  inqnisitive  race,  with  all   its  appH-'S 
ances  for  discovery  and   enduraneej  realizes  keenlw 
its  impotence,  and  the  limit  of  its  power  and  knowW 
edge,   in  tiie   presence  of  these  mysteries.      Again^ 
and   again   it  has   made    lioroic    and    desperate    ef-^ 
forts  to  penetrate  and  explore  tliera.      Alas  I  the 
frozen  bodies  and  deserted  ships  on  its  outer  mar-  J 
gin  are  the  ghastly  evidence  of  its  inabihty  to  pene-  I 
trate  those  reserved  secrets  of  the  great  God.     Their  I 
very   failure   is   additional  evidence  of  the   perpet-  1 
ual  truth  of  His  holy  word,  whicli  thus  still  main- 
tains  its   indisputable    right   to    "hide    pride   frota 
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man,"  and  to  cliaEenge  his  profuund  and  iutelligent 
Luuailitj,  as  he  stands  in  a  presence  like  tiiis,  and 
reflects  upon  that  unexplored  birtUplacc  of  these 
[uysterious  "  wanderers  of  the  sea."  So  that  au- 
Bent  revelation,  and  nature's  amazing  manifesta- 
tions, and  the  true  philosophy  wliich  reverently  con- 
templates both,  combined  to  incnlcate  the  duty  of 
adoration  of  that  awful,  but  glorions  Being,  whose 
trisdom  and  resources  are  so  nnsearchable  and  past 
finding  ont,  that,  in  this  supreme  independence  of  us 
Old  of  our  JudgmentB  concerning  him  and  his  wajs, 
can  affoi-d  to  make  the  visible  operations  and 
Eforces  of  nature  tn  become  merely  "the  hiding  of 
[|lis  power,"  We  bow  in  reverence  before  Him  and 
fexclaim,  "  Thou  art  the  God  tliat  doest  wonders : 
a  hast  declared  thy  strengtli  among  tlie  people^ 
.  Thy  way  is  in  the  sea,  and  thy  path  in  the  g 
raters,  and  thy  footsteps  are  not  known ! " 

As  the  sun  went  down  we  gladly  parted  company 
ritli  our  fearful  visitant,  thanking  God  for  our  safety ; 
rat  never  shall  we  forget  the  wonderful  scene  on  which 
^e  80  intently  gazed  that  day.  Next  morning,  no 
Wher  icebergs  being  visible,  and  the  Gi-eat  Bank 
Bjaving  been  crossed,  our  course  was  altered  more  to 
Blfi  north-east,  but  the  chilly  winds  which  soon  poured 
town  from  the  icy  north  made  warmer  clothing  very 

ssary  to  our  comfort. 
[  On  the  second  Sabbath  the  sea  was  calm  enough 
f  permit  ns  to  hold  divine  service.     The  scene  wa^ 
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P         Tery  intere^og:.     Part  of  tlie  oongicgatitHi  oeenpi 
I  tLe  upper  saloon,  vhere  the  organ  was,  and  look* 

I  down,  as  from  a  gaOerr,  npoQ  tbe  preacher  and  tlH 

rest  of  the  aodicuce  in  the  dining  ealoon  belowJ 
Beantifal  dowers  and  creeping  plants  festooned  titer 
fiides.  and  ran  acro^  and  among  them  hong  the 
cages  of  canaiT  birds.  The  singing  of  the  hymns 
was  eweet,  and  a  very  gracioos  inflavnce  rested  npon 
the  andienee.  How  appropriate  were  the  word^'a 
"  The  sea  is  hi»,  and  lie  made  it :  and  his  hands  formed^ 
the  dry  land.  O  come,  let  ns  worship  and  bow  down  :i 
let  ns  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  maker." 

On  the  eveniog  of  the  tenth  day  oar  gentlemanly! 
captain  informed  ns  that  before  midnig^it  we  ehonldl 
see  the  first  light  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland,! 
and  we  remained  np  to  behold  the  welcome  sigiit.! 
Early  next  morning  we  ran  into  Loogh  Foyle,  and" 
landed  the  mails  and   passengers  for  Iiondonderry.  1 
We  then  coasted  ronnd  the  Giant's  Causeway  and  th»a 
islands,  entered  the  Clyde,  with  its  historic  scenery,! 
and  at  three  P.  M.  reached  Greenock.      As  we  ap-l 
proached  the  pier,  there  stood  James  Young,  smilinj^  I 
liis  hearty  welcome  down  npon  ns,  the  same  kindly  I 
face   which,  along  with  that   of    William   Stewart,  1 
shone  out   its  welcome  at  the  landing-place  at  Cal-T 
cutta  on  our   arrival  in  India,  September  22,  1856. 
liffru  lie  was,  twcnfy-seven  years  later,  to  repeat  the 
same    kindness,    and   coudnct   ns   to   his   hospitable 
Icottish  home  on  the  other  side  of  this  beautiful  bay. 
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liaDk  God  for  Christian  f I'iendship  I  But  how  good 
111  grateful  we  should  be  to  prove  at  all  worthy 
those  loving  attentions  on  both  sides  of  tlie 
^lantic! 

After  a.  delightful  visit   to   Helensbiirg   ami    the 

Bcottieh  capital,  I  crosfied  over  to  Ireland  in  company 

with  my  oldest  clerical  friend,  Rev.  John  Hay,   to 

vieit  the  scenes  where  we  began  our  ministry  together 

the  centenary  year  of  British  Methodism.     We 

id,  of  conree,  a  hleseed  time,  full  of  suggestive  and 

grateful  memories.     From   there  I  went  to  Dublin, 

iny  native  city,  and  to  the  locality  where  my  religions 

life  began.     I  then  recroesed  the  Irish  Sea   to  Liver- 

lol,  and  one  of  the  tii'st  things  I  did  was  to  visit  St. 

ohn's  market,  to  find  out  the  spot  so  ineraoi-able  to  me 

for  what  occurred  there  forty-eix  years  before.      Had 

not  been  for  that  event  I  should  probably  never 

,ve  Been  America,  and  this  journey  could  not  have 

urred.      This,  then,  to  me  is  memorable  ground. 

ther  my  thoughts  have  frequently  returned,  and 

the   divine  voice  seemed  to  say,  "  Thou 

lalt  remember  all  the  way  which  the  Lord  thy  God 

lath]  led  thee  these  forty  years,"  etc. 

In  view  of  its  importance  to  me,  and  in  the  grateful 

duty  to  recognize  tlie  links  which  have  connected  that 

hour  with  this  in  a  blessed  chain  of  providences,  which 

included  my  becoming  an  American  citizen  and  a 

Methodist  Episcopal  minister,and  founder  of  American 

iethodist  missions  in  India  and  Mexico,  I  am  here  led ^ 
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back  to  review  life  and  its  resuJte,  witli  special  refer- 
ence to  tliese  facts,  tlien  so  nnexpected.  I  truet  my 
readers  will  excuse  me  in  taking  a  few  pages  to 
indulge  these pei'sona! reminiscences.  Godmaymake 
the  record  profitable  to  them,  as  it  certainly  will  be  to 
myself.  It  was  on  this  spot,  one  Sunday  afternoon  ia 
Angnst,  1839,  that  I  first  made  an  attempt  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  The  duty  was  performed  with  much  mis- 
giving ;  but  by  Hie  grace  I  have  been  enabled  to  con- 
tinne  proclaiming  his  truth  from  then  till  now.  Per- 
haps I  may  not  be  assuming  too  much  if  I  modestly 
suppose  that  God  had  some  special  work  that  I  could 
do,  and  that,  "  when  he  called  me  by  his  grace,"  it 
wafl  with  the  e.xi)eetation  that  I  should  do  that  work 
forliira.  Yet  without  that  "revelation  of  his  Son  in 
me"  which  took  place  a  few  weeks  Ijefore  I  fii-st  stood 
here,  I  should  have  been  both  unfit  and  unwilling  to 
be  led  forth  to  such  a  duty. 

The  reader  will  mark  how,  step  by  step,  my  narrative 
will  lead  me  back  again  to  Boston,  to  find  there  that 
necessary  providential  development  which  iucludes  all 
the  justification  for  this  present  joyous  journey,  the 
account  of  which  I  mnst  now  suspend  for  a  few  pages, 
until  we  are  brought  round  once  more  to  this  citj'  and 
can  resume  it.  I  ought  to  add  here  that  I  have  but 
seldom  given  in  detail  the  facts  which  I  am  about  to 
narrate,  and  never  before  wrote  them  out  I  do  so  now 
at  the  earnest  request  of  some  friends  whose  judgment 
I  have  reason  to  respect,  and  who  wish  to  liave  thei 
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embodied  in  the  boak,  wliich  tbey  had  alroaJj-  ftDg-.l 
gested  sliouM  be  the  uutcoiiic  ot  tUis  jounK-.y.     XI 
ouglit  iio  longer  tu  have  auy  bv^iutiuii  iu  duiuj;  this,! 
as  it  is  now  evideiif   enough  to  injftelf  that  these  1 
facte  sliow  bow  and  w\ij  it  bapjieiiud  tliat,  under  the  ' 
diyine  guidance  and  calling,  I  became  tbo  funndi-r  uf 
the  uiissioD  in  India.     This  beinv  bo  (as  I  preiiunie 
the  Diiirative  will  evidence),  tlie  facte  in  (jucstion  are 
no  longer  private  and  ijersoual  to  tnyeolf,  they  belong;  J 
to  the  Church  of  Gud,  wboso  servant  I  bocaniu,  so  1 
far  IIS  ebu  may  choose  to  be  interested  in  them,  a 
marking  the  bund  of  God  in  the  history  and  Agency  j 
of  lier  precioUB  work  in   llindiii^tan.     The  mirrativo  ■ 
will  also  teach  a  le^Hon  on  the  duty  nf  personal  effort  J 
for  the  salvation  of  othere,  wliicli  I  trust  God  will  I 
blesa,  and  especially  to  my  lady  readers. 

While  lately  in  Dublin  I  went  to  visit  a  tomb  in  th6  I 
Mount  Jerome  Cemetery.      That  tomb  contains  the  I 
duBt  of  a  saint  who  will  yet  arise  in  glory,  and  whose 
blessed  face  I  shall  fiee  again  with  joy.     Eleven  miles 
south  of  that  tomb  there  is  a  little  valley,  where  I 
first  saw  that  face.    I  went  once  more  from  tho  fond)  to  J 
that  valley,  on  this  the  last  occasion  when  I  can  hope  I 
to  visit  it,  and  there  for  a  few  days  I  have  In-en  living   ' 
my  life  over  again.     Forty  seven  years  ago  my  lioine 

i  here.  I  was  then  in  my  nineteenth  year,  and 
was  regarded  by  my  friends  as  a  moral  yonng  man, 
and  considered,  by  myself  at  least,  as  a  Christian.  I 
fa^  been  from  childhood  connected  with  the  Episco- 
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ger,  anJ  not  only  bo,  but  which,  aB  in  my  own  case, 
when  God,  by  uiiother  agency  and  the  help  of  his 
lioly  word,  enabled  me  to  discover  my  state,  actually 
discouraged — I  raiglit  aluiost  say  persecuted — me,  |j 
ranse  I  was  trying  to  find  the  light  whicli  they  hfu 
never  shed  upon  nie.  They  were  disgasted  that  ] 
should  discredit,  by  my  doubts,  "the  new  birth" 
which  they  said  I  Lad  received  in  my  baptism,  and 
which,  they  asserted,  was  further  ratified  to  nie  whe^ 
the  Bishop  laid  his  hands  upon  my  head  in  "  c 
firniation."  Yet,  when  awakened,  I  was  not  able  1 
find  any  evidence,  save  this  clerical  assertion,  that  anjj 
such  change  had  ever  passed  upon  me.  But  I  coul9 
not  afford  to  mate  a  mistake  here,  for  eternity  v 
involved.  I  had  begun  t«  feel  tlu-ougli  all  my  being 
that  I  '■  must  he  born  again  " — must  have  "  the  inward 
and  spiritual  grace,"  without  which  "the  outward 
and  visible  sign  "  was  nothing  to  me  but  a  few  drops 
of  water.  Alas  1  I  knew  that  I  had  not  this  rcgener- 
atiun  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  "grace"  and  "the 
fniits"  of  the  Spirit  are  inseparable,  and  I  feared, 
and  soon  came  to  know,  that  these  fruita  were  not  in 
me. 

My  religious  guides  were  as  confused  as  was  Nico- 
demus  when  our  Lord  preached  the  doctrine  of  the 
new  birth  to  Mm,  and  proved  to  his  conscience  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  it,  though  he  was  "  a  master  in 
Israel."  This  question  ia  vita!  to  the  ministry  and 
membership  of  every  Church  on  earth.     Kow  terrible 
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I  should  dare  to  enter  tiui  miDistrj 
one  of  them  as  n  mere  "  pruftssiun,''  bv  wliirJi 
a  "respectable"  living!     If  unconvenixl  dieioM^lvi 
Low  cati  tliey  lead  their  unsaved  liearere  tu  alri 
while,  aa   iincuuverted,   they  are  ccrtaiolj  nncalloj 
of  God  to  this  holy  office,  no  matter  what  their  ottie 
qualili cations  may  be.     Yet  iliee«  are  lUc  invn  « 
in  tliuir  prtsimiptioD,  1  huve  heard  &u  often  talk  I 
ily  of  their  superior,  and,  indeed,  exc-liiavB,  •*  htdy  t 
ders,"  derived  froiu  tlieir  "ajxi^toh'oU  eucces 
that  miserable  Romish  fable — and  wiio  vonld  epc 
cuuteuiptuou&ly  of   what  they  were  fdeased  to  t 
"  the  unaathorized  luinistry"  of  other  nien :  nivn  wlia 
had,  nevertheless,  tlie  divine  seal  spun  llieir  miniMry,! 
and  whose  "  proofs  of  apostlenhip" — and  they  needed  I 
nn  ntlier— were  the  tionls  whirh  they  had  saved  and  I 
edified,  and  would  yet  present,  as  tlieir  "glory  and! 
joy,"  before  the  throne  of  God.     I  ]iad  bt!{jnn  to  na-« 
derstand  that  coininon  sense  concnrred  with   Bible  1 
teaching  on  this  question.     If  a  man  tnists  a  preten-j 
lions  lawyer,  he  can  onlyl<jse  his  property  if  wrongly  1 
advised ;  or,  an   unskillfnl  physician,  he  risks  * 
health  and  life ;  but,  if  he  be  guided  by  an  nm 
verted    clergyman,  he   adventures   his  soul's  eternal 
welfare,  witJi  the  liability  of  finding  himself  and  this 
"blind  leader  of  the  blind"  at  last  "  fallen  t<>gelhei 
into  the  ditch  "  of  hopele^  misery !     How  caref ull; 
should  the  ChnrehcB  of  God  guard  the  door  whii 
admits  to  their  ministry,  and  see  to  it  that,  whatever^ 
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other  giialifi cation  tbeir  candidates  Lave  or  have  not, 
tliej  shall  have  at  least  the  experiioeiital  piety  which 
will  enahle  thein  to  guide  poor  awakened  souls  more 
Bafely  tlian  I  was  guided  fortj-seven  years  ago,  wheu 
they  Bo  confidently  cried  *'  Peace,  peace,"  where  God 
had  not  spoken  it.  Had  I  been  left  to  them  I  should  ' 
probably  have  perished  in  my  sins.  t 

But,  a  couipaseionate  God  was  preparing  another  J 
agency  to  undeceive  me,  to  open  my  eyee,  and  turn  J 
me  from  darkness  to  light,  that  I  might  receive  for-  J 
givenees  of  my  sins,  and  an  inheritance  among  them.  J 
tliat  ai"e  sanctified,  all  through  the  instrumentality  j 
of  that  blessed  woman  from  whose  tomb  I  have  jua^  J 
returned.  How  heartily  I  may  thank  God  that  she  I 
lieraeif  liad  found  what  (she  was  so  soon  to  teach  me.  I 
Bnt  how  she  was  led  ont  of  darkness  similar  to  my  I 
own  to  that  attainment,  is  an  essential  part  of  thia  I 
narrative,  and  will  illustrate  the  gi-ace  of  God  in  a  I 
wonderful  mannei".  j 

This  precious  lady  belonged  to  the  upper  circles  of  I 
society.  Her  husband  had  been  member  of  Parlia-  _  | 
ment  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  was  at  this  I 
time  one  of  her  majesty's  Judges,  She  was  well  qnal-  I 
ified,  by  her  many  accomplishments,  for  adorning  the  J 
position  which  they  occupied.  She  loved  worldly  I 
splendor  and  the  gayety  of  fashionable  life,  and  yet  I 
regarded  herself  as  a  Christian,  and  was  very  regular 
in  her  attendance  at  church  and  sacrainente.  Being 
fond  of  the  harp,  aud  wishing  to  perfect  herself  in 
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its  nse,  slie  hired  a  pmfeeeional  harper  to 
lier.  This  Iiarper  w-aa  a  WeUliman,  an<]  one  of  ilte  tnort 
unique  pcrsuos  I  ever  eaw.  He  was  <ri:ry  fttoall  in 
eizc,  eotii'eljr  bliad,  dre»ed  with  ecnipnliMU  oesloeM 
in  black,  atid  wore  a  white  cravat.  Hu  hair,  aa  white 
as  Btiow,  baug  down  ou  his  shouldere,  wid  be  looked 
like  what  we  might  tofipofo  one  of  the  ancient  buik 
to  have  been.  lie  attended  twice  a  week  to  give  the 
lessons.  It  was  a  bi^ntifiil  picture  to  ace  the  lowly, 
little  man,  with  the  harp  towering  aliove  him,  as  he' 
fiat  and  diecoarsed  that  eweet  miuic ;  and  slie  wonld 
Ustcn,  then  take  her  place  and  eahmit  herailf  to  his 
inatmction  and  the  requisite  critaciam  npoD  her  per- 
formance. 

He  was  a  saintly  man,  but  ebe  knew  it  not.  Httj 
had  not  yet  veiitnred  to  converse  with  her  npon  the 
subject  of  religion,  and  probably  may  hare  had  an 
apprehension  that  her  High  Church  ism  woiilt]  lead  her 
to  resent  any  effort  of  that  kind  as  an  intniMim.  But,  ■ 
one  Monday  morning,  when  taking  her  Ipeeon,  slie 
pansed,  and,  tnrning  toward  him,  said,  in  her  own 
rapid  and  impnlsive  manner,  "  0,  Mr,  Lewis,  I  heard 
ench  a  magnificent  sermon  yesterday  from  Mr.  M. 
It  was  80  grand  1  Whom  did  yon  hear,  sir  i  Where 
did  yoa  go  ? "  He  paused,  fearing  his  answer  wonld 
not  please  her  "  Church  "  notions.  She  perceived  hie 
hesitation,  and  tlien  insisted,  in  a  half-earneet,  half- 
])Iayfnl  manner,  on  being  informed  where  he  went 
and  who  he  heard.     He  saw  "  the  cross"  was  reachedl 
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&id  that  he  must  take  it  up.     So,  liftiiig  his  heart 
i  fur  help,  lie  quietly  answered,  '"  Madam,  I  wi 
<   the  MethodiBt   chapel,   and    heard    a   Methods 
jacher."     She  broke  out  in  such  a  hearty  peal 
^lighter,  and  exclaimed,  "  The  idea,  Mr.  Lewis,  tl 
you  should  go  among  those  Methodists ! "     And  then 
she  overflowed  again  with  her  fun  at  his  expense  and 
want  of  judgment  "  to  go  among  thfjse  Methodists  I " 
Poor  soul,  site  knew  nothing  of  them,  and  thus  oi 
expressed  her    prejudice.      But   her    cariosity 
awakened,  and  she  urged  him  further,  saying, "  Come^ 
now,  Mr.  Lewis,  I  must  insist  on  knowing  why  yon 
went  among  such  people,  for  I  underetand  that  they 
are  very  fanatical  and  ignorant!"     Again  he  lifted 
his  heart  to  God  for  help  and  replied,  "  Madam,  will 
you  listen  patiently  while  1  tell  yon  ?"     "  Certainly,'' 
she  said  ;  "  I  want  to  know  all  about  it."     He  thi 
began  and  told  her  how  he  had  gone  among  tin 
people,  and  had  there  heard,  for  the  first  time  in  hit 
life,  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  a  conscious  salvation, 
_and  how  to  obtain  "  a  good  hope  through  gracu."     As 
B  spoke  the  gi-ateful  tears  flowed  down  his  face, 
a  looked  tlie  joy  which  he  described.     She  did 

B  a  word.     She  could  gaze  into  his  sightless  com 
mance  and  note  the  whole  expression,  and,  as 
wked  and  listened  to  the  wonderful  story,  hor  i 
fecart  was  opening  with  deep  feeling  to  the  truth. 
pile  felt  that  he  was  sincere.     Seeing  the  peace  of 
on   his    beautiful    countenance,   she   hegi 
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realize  tliat  be  tad  foand  soinetliiiig  more 
Ciiriatian  religion  than  she  herself  had  ever  kno" 
But  when  he  came  to  epeak  of  his  jojoua  hope  thai 
ere  long,  he  would  be  done  with  the  things  of  earth, 
and  (Jod  would    open   liis   eyes — which   had  never 
looked  upon  this  world — to  behold  the  glories  of  el 
nitj  and  to  "see  the  King  in  his  beauty,"  her  tt 
were  flowing  in  honest  aympathj  with  his  joy. 
ire  he  had  finished  his  simple  narration  of  " 

id  had  done  for  his  soul,"  she  had  settled  down  iai 
the  resolution  that  she  mnst  know  more  about  thei 

Methodists,"  and  would  find  out  for  her- 
self if  there  was  reasonable  and  scriptural  justifica- 

m  for  such  confidence  and  such  happiness  as  her 

■per  had  expressed  that  morning.     She  ascertained 

»m  Lira  where  this  Mcthodiet  chapel  was  situatedr 
[tliey  then  used  the  word  chapel  for  their  places 
'worship  in  Ireland)  and  the  honr  of  service,  and, 
they  parted,  she  said  a  few  appreciative  words  to 
and  he  knew  that  he  had  not  lost  her  good-wil 
his  candid  statement  that  forenoon. 

On  Saturday  evening  she  ordered  her  coachman 
the  can-iage  at  the  door  next  morning 

was  done,  and  when  she  stepped  in  she  surprised' 
footman  who  attended   her,  by  telling  liim  to 
ict  the  coachman  to  drive  her  to  the  Methodist 
chapel  in  Whitefriars  Street.     To  the  amazement  of 
the  frequenters  of  this  place  of  worship  (built  by  Mr. 

_esley  Ijiraself)  the   splendid   equipage,  drawn   bj 
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bay  horsee,  stopped  at  the  door,  and  the  elegant 
\y  stepped   out,   eDtered,   and    took  a  seat  in  the 
'rout  of  the  gallery.     It  is  probable  that  the  preachi 
was   the  Kev.   Gideon  Oneeley  (a  name  famous 
Irish  Methodism).    She  had  never  before  seen  a  n] 
ister  in   the  pulpit  withont  gown  and  bands,  nor 
service   condncted   without   the   nee   of   the   prayi 
book.     It  was  all  novel  to  her.      But  there  was 
(eartiness  in   the  service  that  pleased  her,  and  tl 

ion  found  its  way  into  her  soul  and  gave  her 
Ught  than  she  had  before.  She  returned  home  deep!] 
im  pressed,  and  began  to  pray  earnestly  to  God  to  bel] 
her  to  underetand  what  true  religion  was.  The  foi 
lowing  Saturday,  in  giving  her  ordera,  she  told  tl 
coachman  to  have  tlie  carriage  ready  next  mominj 
hot  to  "leave  off  the  leaders "^two  horses  would 
sufficient  to  take  her.  Her  worldly  pride  was  beinj 
crucified,  and  she  was  becoming  "  lowly  in  heart.' 
This  was  more  evident  a  week  later,  when  she  in- 
formed the  coachman  she  would  not  require  the 
carriage  next  morning.  She  would  walk  to  the  serv- 
ice (as  she  did  ever  after),  but  that  she  wished  him 
to  attend  her,  carrying  her  Bible  and  hymn  book ; 
her  object  being  to  bring  him,  also,  under  the  sound  of 
the  Gospel. 

She  now  invited  the  Methodist  ministers  to  call 
upon  her,  that  she  might  receive  further  instruction 
have  them  pray  with  her,  and  place  in  her  hands 
ibie  books  on  the  subject  of  salvation.     T 
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done,  and  slie  soon  read  "  William  Ciirvos^i's  Life 
and  "  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Hester  Ann  Rogeni,'* 
and  similar  works  oq  Christian  ex[)eri«uoc.  So  futlt- 
fullj  did  8he  follow  the  instrnctioiis  given,  tliat  ebe  was 
ere  long  glorionsty  converted,  to  the  great  jojr  of  her 
dear  old  harper.  But  ehe  did  not  rest  in  that  whete- 
unto  slie  had  now  attained.  Like  Miss  Frances 
Kidley  Ilavergal,  (maj  God  increase  the  number  of 
euch  Christians  in  tlmt  old  Church  t)  she  was  led,  by 
her  earnest  love  of  liolinesa,  to  inqnire  if  there  was 
not  something  more  in  Christianity  for  her  to  recoive, 
beyond  tiie  blessings  tliat  came  to  her  in  this  "  new  ] 
birth  J "  She  rejoiced  to  I>e  aaiured  that  tliero  was  a 
Iiigher  life,  a  perfect  love,  a  state  of  entire  sunclifica- 
tion  into  which  it  was  now  her  blessed  privilege  to 
enter,  and  be  "saved  to  the  nttermost."  With  bo- 
coming  earnestness  she  songlit  this  "  second  blessing," 
and  soon  entered  upon  its  enjoyment.  Ilenceforth 
her  life  became  one  of  the  most  lovely  patterns  of  1 
"  the  beanty  of  holiness."  And  now,  to  lead  otlwra 
tu  the  attainment  of  what  she  had  herself  funnd, 
became  her  daily  effort  and  her  greatest  joy.  Her  j 
flrat  desire  was  for  her  husband's  salvation,  and  he,  j 
seeing  what  divine  grace  had  done  for  her,  snbmitted 
Jiimaelf  to  her  gnidance,  and  songht  the  Lord  on  liis 
own  behalf,  and  a  few  weeks  after  they  were  rejoic- 
ing as  "heirs  together  of  the  grace  of  life,"  He 
became  a  true  Cliristian;  a  family  altar  was  e3tal>- 
lished  in  that  hoaeehold  and  kept  np  to  the  close  of 
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pife.  All  tiie  influence  of  liie  position  was  throfli! 
[enceforth  on  the  side  of  evangelical  religion  and  t: 
noral  reforms  of  that  day,  including  the  tempera 

Then  her  friends  and  her   servants  becain 
Bttbjectg   of   her  solicitude,   with  gracious  results  tffl 
Biauy  instances. 

Such  was  the  help  that  God  was  so  soon  to  send 
0  me.  Shortly  after  these  events,  and  with  special 
refcrencea  to  her  delicate  health,  lier  husband  pur- 
i  a  beautiful  country  home  near  where  I  lived, 
md  there  she  continued  her  efforts  to  do  good.  Soon 
ifter  their  arrival  one  of  my  young  friends  said  to  me, 
•*6t.  Valori  House  has  been  purchased  by  one  of  the 
Judjiies,  and  his  wife  is  a  great  Methodist.  She  is  in 
the  habit  of  walking  out  every  morning,  and  takes 
tracts  with  her,  and  talks  to  ijeople  whom  she  meets 
about  religion."  This  was  the  first  time  that  1  had 
even  heard  the  word  "  Methodist,''  and  asked  my 
friend  what  it  meant  ?  He  sneeringly  replied, 
"  Why,  a  Methodist  is  one  who  actually  believes  tlicj 
can  know  their  sins  forgiven  and  he  assured  of  the 
favor  of  God ! "  Ho  uttered  this  sarcastically,  to 
Bhow  how  fanatical  such  people  must  be ;  but  hia 
words  took  a  singular  hold  on  my  heart,  and  led  me 
to  reflect  much  upon  them  during  the  day.  I  knew 
they  did  not  describe  my  condition,  and  I  wondered 
whether  they  truly  described  the  condition  of  any  one 
in  this  world,  these  Methodists  or  any  one  else  3 
was  a  rebound,  and  my  religious  pride  v 
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alanncd.  I  fonnd  mreetf  aineerely  bopiog  that  1 
should  uot  fall  into  her  hands  or  be  ullced  to  b;  ti 
I  did  not  wieii  to  be  disturbed  as  tu  my  rdif^td 
condition.  On  inquiring  as  to  ber  appBannoo,  Ae 
■waB  represented  to  me  as  tall,  refined,  and  delicate 
luokiog.  It  was  singnlor  how  uacomfortablc  I  be- 
came by  the  presence  of  tliia ''MelliodiBi"  in  our 
neighborhood,  and  bow  mnch  I  began  to  fear  that  [ 
might  come  in  contact  with  her,  and  that  she  tut^it 
talk  to  me  about  my  religions  state. 

It  was  only  a  few  raomings  after  this  oonrenation 
that  I  rose  earlier  than  UBiial  to  attend  to  aouie  baei- 
ness,  and  going  along  the  road  near  St.  Valori,  I  «aw 
her  coming  towanl  me,  attende«l  by  her  maid.  Fnj 
the  description  I  felt  assnred  this  ninst  be  the  ladyll 
I  at  once  slackened  my  pace  in  order  to  get  time  I 
decide  what  I  should  do  to  escape.  The  wall  on  eithei 
side  of  the  road  was  over  six  feet  high,  and  I  conldV 
not  jump  over.  It  looked  cowardly  to  torn  back  and 
escape  by  walking  awny  from  her,  so  I  conclnded  to 
take  the  alternative  which  remained,  that,  as  the  ^de- 
walk  was  fully  five  feet  wide,  I  would,  as  we  ap- 
proached each  other,  step  to  the  very  outside  limit 
and  leave  ber  a  wide  berth  to  pass  on.  Quickening  ■ 
my  steps,  to  carry  ont  my  purpose,  as  I  came  near  1 
saw,  to  my  confusion,  that  she  did  not  intend  to  mo« 
<)lf  to  the  inside,  hut  was  going  to  stop  in  the 
eenter  of  the  path,  and  bo  gently  bar  my  way  I  She 
afterward    told  me,  tliat  before  I  reached  her,  th? 
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Spii'it  of  God  seemed  to  say  to  her  heart,  "  Speak  Ij 
this  youiig  man."     So,  as  ehe  stopped,  I  had  no  alto 
native  but  to  do  the  same,  and  then  I  ventured  to  li 
my  eyes  and  look  at  her.     How  amazed  1  was,  a 
ashamed  as  well,  that  I  slioald  have  imagined  '. 
— "tills  Methodist" — something  of  a  horror,  to  1 
afraid  of  on  meeting  1     How  sweet  her  face  was,  i 
such  a  smile!    She  could  not  but  sec  that  I  ^ 
alarmed  at  lier  presence,  and  that  I  looked  rather 
wild.     But  she  spoke,  and  said  in  such  a  gentle  way, 
and  in  tones  that  1  shall  never  forget,  "  tiood-morn- 
ing,  young  man ;  may  I  say  a  few  words  to  yon  ? " 
My  trepidation  at  once  calmed  down,  and  I  looked 
again    at    that    saintly   face,    and   answered,   "Yes, 
madam,  you  may  say  whatever  you  wisli."    She  saw 
that  she  had  gained  her  first  point,  and  stepped  nearer,   , 
till  she  could  touch  my  sleeve  with  that  white  Land,  V 
so  thin  and   wasted    by  the   incipient   consumptioa^ 
which  four  years  after  was  to  lay  her  in  the  grave. 

She  then  said,  "  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question, 
Do  you  pray  ? "  Had  she  asked  me,  Do  you  say  your 
prayers?  I  could  have  answered  with  great  confi- 
dence. But  she  did  not  say  or  mean  that,  tkongh 
herself  an  Episcopalian,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
prayer  book.  I  had  never  offered  an  extempore 
prayer— could  not  have  done  it.  My  heart  had  not 
learned  to  utter  its  own  cry  to  God  according  to  its 
own  feelings.  I  had  only  repeated  the  language  of 
other  people,  whether  it  fully  expressed  my  own  con- 
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dition  or  not    It  va£  wonderful  wiut  dfamos 
was  in  lier  qiiestiuii,  how  llie  Spiril  of  Oni  t 
Ler  iiieaning  into   my  miad.      Each   aMilence  i 
she  liad  uttered  had  that  unction  whirJi  Mcompatil 
the  words  of  one  who  lives  in  close  comiopnion  x 
God.     So,  though  in  such  djirknew,  I  uw  it  ( 
what  Bhti  meant  when  slie  a&ked  inv  if   I   pnyi 
Being  too  manlj  to  tell  a  faifiehood,  I  prompt 
swered,  "  No,  madam,  I  do  not."     Slie  drew  a  d«i 
sigh,  and  then  said,  "Well,  if  yon  don't  J»niy,  «■*< 
is  io  hecotne  of  your  soulf"     f  p  to  tliat  hour  I  I 
suppoeed  that  my  eonl  was  all  ri^ht,  that  1  wm  Mfofl 
for  eternity.     Cut  her  queetiua  wont  throngb  mj^n 
heart,  and  woke  me  np  to  a  suspicion,  which  imme- 
diately became  a  conBcioueness,  that  I  was  uusa%'cd, 
that  my  bouI  was  in  danger!     Her  tender  words  had  , 
"  opened  my  eyes" — my  ecclceia^tical  ealvation  ' 
ished  as  in  a  moment,  and  I  saw  myself,  in  the  &ig1i^a 
of  God,  a  sinner,  guilty  and  polluted, 

"  Faded  mj  rirtiious  ehow, 
H;  rarm  without  llie  poo'er, 


And  bloated  every  flower." 

What  a  revelation  that  hoar  brought  to  me !     I  Iia 
nothing  to  say :  I  hung  my  head  and  was  silent. 

She  saw  how  God  was  helping  her,  and  tonchec 
my  arm  again.  How  glad  I  am  that  she  touched  nie! 
The  Lord  Jesus  touched  those  he  would  bless.  "Such 
^rds  and  touches  live" — tliere  was  sympathy  and 
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personal  appeal  in  it,  no  fonnalitj'  or  aristocratic 
beai-ing.  How  kiudly  and  tenderly  she  touched  me, 
as  slie  said,  "Now  listen  to  me!"  She  talked,  per- 
liapB,  less  tlian  fifteen  uiinutes,  of  repentance,  what 
it  was  to  be  born  again,  to  have  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit  and  real  Chnstianitj  in  the  sonl.  When  slie 
ceased  I  had  learned  more  about  true  religion  than  I 
had  gained  from  all  the  Bennous  I  liad  ever  heard, 
for  I  had  been  taught — what  I  least  of  all  expected  to 
know — that  I  was,  indeed,  a  sinner,  needing  a  change 
of  lieart,  and  must  be  converted  or  perish ;  but  I 
learned,  too,  thank  God,  how  I  might  be  saved !  Tlie 
lluly  Spirit  sealed  everj  woi-d  upon  uij  conscience, 
and  I  became  so  eubmissive  to  the  guidance  of  God 
through  her,  that  it  seemed  as  though  a  thread  would 
have  led  me  anywhere  to  seek  salvation.  She  closed 
the  interview,  earnestly  exhorting  me  not  to  lose  an 
hour  in  carrying  out  my  resolution  to  seek  the  I-ord, 
and  made  me  promise  to  call  upon  her  that  evening, 
and  then  used  these  words :  "  Young  man,  God  is  not 
only  able  and  willing  to  save  your  soul,  but  he  is  also 
willing  to  make  you  the  means  of  the  salvation  of 
other  people."  These  words  startled  me.  Realizing, 
as  I  then  did,  the  depth  of  my  own  nnworthiness,  I 
eould  not  imagine  that  God  would  add  personal  nse- 
f  nluess  in  my  case  to  personal  salvation.  Perhaps  it 
ministers  to  her  joy  to-day  to  know  that  lier  expecta- 
tion was  not  disappointed. 
We  parted,  but  I  was  so  determined  to  lose  no  timq  J 


J  for  that 
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morninff,  an- 


1  walked  on  to  where  I  kd 


I  there  was  a  gate  leading  iuto  the  field,  and  there  fl 
mtered,  and  behind  that  wall  dropped  on  my  knees, 
md  pleaded  with  God  for  mercy.  The  blesfied  Spirit 
lielping  me,  and  I  found  words  to  express  myself. 
Then  and  tliore  I  gave  myself  to  Christ  as  Saviour 
and  lord  forever,  and  implored  God  to  make  me 
mch  a  Christian  as  this  lady  had  taught  me  I  must 
Kcomc  in  order  to  be  saved.  That  evening  I  called 
npon  her,  and  she  further  instructed  and  prayed 
with  me.  She  also  put  into  my  hands  the  same 
precious  books  that  had  helped  herself — Carvusso's 
Life  and  Mrs.  Rugers'a  Life — telling  me  to  read 
them  daily,  along  with  my  Bible,  and  keep  on  pray 

earnestly  until  I  felt  that  the  Lord  h; 
my  soul. 

Bnt  I  had  u  hard  conflict,  and  a  long  time  eia] 
B  1  entered  into  the  light  and  joy  of  salvation.  My 
r  friend  was  my  only  Iielper.  No  Methodistic  or 
ther  evangelical  ministry  was  within  my  rciieli,  nor 
piny  of  our  preciona  means  of  grace.  I  was  "in  a  dry 
hnd  thirsty  land."  The  wicked  scoffed  at  me,  and 
lome,  from  whom  better  things  might  liavo  been  ex- 
lectcd,  pointed  the  finger  of  scorn  at  "this  new 
Methodist."  Bnt  I  held  on,  though  without  any 
comfort  or  joy,  resolved  not  to  give  np  seeking,  let 
them  persecute  as  they  might.  My  convictions  of  sin 
e  very  keen.    Often  I  could  neither  e 
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nor  even  Bleep.  Sometimeg  I  was  so  distressed  that 
I  would  rise  at  midnight  and  walk  the  fields,  and  look 
up  at  the  stars,  and  cry  out  to  God  above  them  to 
come  down  to  my  help  and  grant  me  mercy.  Satan 
was  doing  all  he  could  to  buffet  and  discourage  me, 
so  that  frequently  I  almost  despaired  of  salvation.  In 
this  weak  and  agonized  condition  a  new  difficnlty  was 
added  to  my  burden.  I  visited  a  person  eonuected 
■with  the  "Plymouth  Brethren"- — an  Antinomian  and- 
Calvinistic  comiunnity- — who  urged  me  to  give  tip 
tliis  worry  and  anxiety  about  my  soul,  on  the  ground 
that,  "if  yon  are  elected  to  be  saved,  God  will  in  his 
own  good  time  gather  you  in ;  being  complete  in 
Christ,  why  distress  yourself  thus?"  Had  I  yielded 
to  this  sednctive  teaeliing,  I  should  have  lost  my 
convictions  and  cried  "peace"  when  God  had  not 
spoken  it,  and  so,  perhaps,  added  one  more  to  the 
list  of  those  "goodly  formal  saints"  whom  I  there 
heard  talk  so  smoothly  of  "the  finished  work  of 
Jesus"  and  "imputed  righteousness,"  but  whoso 
censorious  spirit  toward  those  "  who  followed  not 
with  them,"  evidenced  plainly  enough,  even  to  one 
as  feeble  as  myself,  how  easily  a  man  could  become 
a  Christian  in  their  sense,  and  yet  remain  destitute 
of  "the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Jesns  Christ."  I 
had  light  enough  to  see  the  danger,  and  cried  to  God 
to  save  me  from  this  self-deception,  and  not  allow 
me  to  rest  in  any  thing  but  the  atonement  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  divine  purpose  of  it  in  my  heart.     I 
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returned  home,  Liit  realized  foon  that  I  lutd  l>4^| 
wonitded — an  envenomed  ai'row  had  pierced  me,  "^1 
it  was  rankling  keenly.  That  lerrihlu  di>ctrino  of  |^| 
nnconditional  election  and  its  (counterpart,  had  boj^H 
ingiiiuated  into  ruj  boqI.  I  thonght  uiid  rcaMia^f 
over  those  woi-ds,  '•  If  I  was  elected  to  be  savod,"  >^H 
shuddered  b£  I  reflected  on  the  oMcr  Hide  of  that  d4^| 
trine.  1  searched  for  reaeonii  to  enable  me  to  belie^f 
that  I  was  one  of  the  elect,  and,  therefon^  niy  ofAlH 
was  assured,  but  conld  nut  find  them ;  while,  my  vc^H 
anguish  of  soul  and  the  length  of  tiiue  that  1  had  no^f 
straggled  to  find  peace  with  God,  seemed  to  ptW^H 
that  I  was,  instead,  one  of  the  non-elect,  and  woo^H 
as  snrely  be  lost  at  last!  Had  I  gone  and  diselool^l 
this  new  sorrow  to  my  beloved  friend,  she  iiii^^| 
have  helped  me  out  of  it,  but  I  began  to  fear  ttM^| 
1  was  giving  her  too  much  trouble,  and  that  iM^| 
delay  in  tinding  mercy  was  becoming  discouragii^H 
to  her.  What  long  and  weary  raonthe  of  d^| 
traction  and  mental  pain  I  passed  through  ere  relt^f 
came  I  H 

Winter  arrived,  and  my  friend  retnmed  to  tJie  d^M 
of  Dublin,  and  I  whs  left  alone  to  wrestle  with  ^H 
these  diiHciiIties.  But  after  a  while  I  followed  b^H 
to  the  city,  and  on  the  ensuing  Sabbath  morning,™ 
accompanied  her  to  the  Methodist  chapel,  the  filvH 
non -conformist  service  I  had  ever  attended.  How 
simple  and  apostolic  it  ail  appeared  1  The  hearty 
singing,   the   extempore   prayers,   the   erpeiimental 
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preaching  (preaclied,  not  read),  all  deligbted  me. 
My  confidence  was  won.  I  felt  tliat  I  Lad  found 
Iiere  tlic  very  liclp  inj  poor  discouraged  soul  required, 
and  it  was  caey  to  conclude  at  once,  as  I  did,  that 
these  people  should  be  iny  people  for  the  rest  of 
my  life. 

Here  I  first  saw  that  dear  old  harper,     I  happened 
to  Bit  where  I  hud  a  good  view  of  him.     It  was  then 
the  custom  in  Methodist  services  to  "line  the  hjmiia,'*  I 
that  is,  the  preacher  gave  out  two  lines,  and  when  thej 
congregation  liad  sung  them  the  next  two  were  g 
Every  one  sang,  including  the  harper.     His  quick  e 
could  catch  the  words  his  eyes  had  never  seen,  and 
was  inspiring  to  behold  his  glowing  and  bcautifutll 
countenance  as  be  saug  so  joyously.    On  this  occasioO' 
it  liappened  that  the  hyum  was  the  firet  in  the  collec 
tion,  "  0  for  a  thousand  tongues,  to  sing,"  etc. 
outbni'st  of  holy  praise  rose  in  ardor  as  the  h 
proceeded ;  but  when  we  came  to  the  last  verse, 

"Bear  him,  ye  deaf;  hi?  praise,  ye  dumb, 
Tour  loosened  tonguoa  employ;" 

I  turned  to  see  the  effect  of  the  next  two  lines  on  this 
man,  who,  of  all  in  that  adoring  assembly,  could  best 
appreciate  them.     The  preacher  gave  out  the  words, 

"  Te  b/ind,  behold  j-our  Snviour  come ; 
AniJ  leap,  je  lame,  for  joy," 

The  old  harper  was  thrilled ;  the  effect  on  his  feel- 
ings was  almost   overwhelming.      Ilis   face    shone, 
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tile  tears  rolled  down  liis  cheek*,  uui  tb*  «i^l 
eyeballs  were  lifted  up  ia  adoraliuti  of  tLv  Savioor 
eeemed  then  and  there  to  "  biJiold.'^ 

Kuuibei-s  o£  the  congr^atioa  were  litoking  it 
and  their  tears  were  tlo«-itig  in  Bfm|ntliy  wiUi 
ecstasy  of  joy.  Wc  all  seemed  to  realixe  that, 
as  he  vas^  he  was  beluilding  more  tliau  any  of  m 
were  favored  to  sec.  O,  lliauk  Gik)  !  tlwK  an:  reve- 
lationa  in  spiritDal  religiuu  which  the  wurid  koom 
not,  and  of  which  mere  formal  Christiana  ate  not 
aware,  when 

"  Fuith  lemla  ill  reallrici;;  iiK*'!; 
The  ctouda  dbc|i<fr«e.  Uie  nlndoav  tj; 

Tlie  Invinhle  uppeum  \a  sif^i, 
Aiul  God  ia  aoeu  by  uorUU  (jfB." 

That  radiant  face  was  realizing  its  fall  significance, 
as  he  sang  and  "saw  (iod,"  and  exhibited  the  effects 
of  that  adoring  hnniility  in  which  *eif  Binki  ont  of 
sight,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  becomes  "all  in  all"  lo 
the  enraptured  saint.  Here,  tnilj,  was  explained 
and  iUnstrated  the  full  significance  of  Cliarlea  Wea- 
ley'fi  words : 

"  Open  m;  lUlb's  inl«rior  eye: 
Display  Uiy  glory  froiD  aboTe; 


Ot 
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The  memory  of  that  blessed  Sabbath  remains  wil 
me  to  this  honr.     I   joined  a  class,  and  entered 
once  with  avidity  into  the  enjoyment  of  tlie  means 
of  grace  possessed  by  those  people.     I  was  no  loiige] 


at   ^l 
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alone,  witliout  synipatliy  or  assiatanee,  but  was  helpi 
especially  by  bearing  tlie  experience  of  others. 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  while  in  a  meeting  fo] 
Christian  fellowship,  held  in  the  vestry  of  Hendrick 
Street  chapel,  I  was  enabled  to  rest  on  ChriBt  as  my  per- 
sonal Redeemer.  All  the  bui*den  rolled  oS  mylieart, 
and  I  felt  and  knew  that  I  was  saved !  I  rose  to 
my  feet  and  at  once  acknowledged  what  the  Lore 
liad  done  for  my  soul,  and  those  present  rejoict 
with  me. 

My  precious  friend  was  made  happy,  and  praii 
God  on  my  behalf.    She  now  urged  upon  me  the 
of  mental  culture,  and  advised  the  keeping  a  joi 
of    my  experience  and  humble  efEorts  to   do  g 
But,  above  all,  she  counseled  the  devout  and  re; 
perusal  of  the  word  of  God,  with  special  reference 
the  attainment  of  that  farther  state  of  grace  to  whicl 
as  a  child  of  God,  I  had  now  become  entitled.     I 
consequently  led  to  join  one  of  those   little  bam 
which  met  to  pray  for  this  blessing  of  purity  of  he; 
that  "perfect  love  which  casteth  out  fear."     To 
sanctified  throughout  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  now  bi 
came  my  intense  desire,     I  longed  to  be  saved  " 
the  uttermost,"  and  to  know  for  myself  what  it  w 
to  "  walk  in  the  light,  as  He  is  in  the  light,"  and  expe- 
rience that  "  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  eleans- 
eth  from  all  sin."     I  did  not  trouble  myself  about  < 
nitions  of  the  doctrine,  the  experience  of  which  I 
,  no  more  than  I  did  a  few  weeks  before,  w 
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God  granted  me  theltlessiug  of  jiistiticatioD.   I  Bimpljl 
accepttjd  the  words  above  ijnoted  in  tlieir   nmiiifc* 
meaning,  and  entreated  the  Holy  Spirit  to  grant  uu^ 
in  his  own  way  and  nmnner,  wliat  tliey  implied.     Mr. 
AVeEley'a  Berinon  on  "The  licpentauce  of  Believers," 
and  his  "Pkiu  Acconiit  of  Christian  Perfection," 
also  Mr.  Fletcher's  treatise,  greatly  helped  ine ;  so  thM 
I  had  an  intelligent  apprehension  of  what  I  rcquir 
and  what  the  word  of  God  offered  to  iiiy  hope.    Witi 
all  sincerity  and  strong  desire  I  souglit   ii  daily, 
might  say,  hourly.     At  one  of  oar  little  meetings  a 
pecnliar  spirit  of  earnestness  for  the  blessing  sooght 
became    manifest.      We   were    kneeling   round    the  | 
center  table   in  the  parlor,  and  one  after  the   otha 
pniyed,  and  some  one  suggested  that  we  should  sing^-A 
as  we  knelt,  and  with  all  the  faith  we  bad,  these  tw<r| 
Tersee: 

"  0  thnt  It  now  rrom  heaven  miglit  Tall, 

And  hU  my  fiios  conaiime  1 
Come,  Holy  Ohost,  for  Ihee  I  etO ; 

Spirit  ofbiinims,  cornel 

"Befiniiif;  fire,  go  tliraiigh  1117  hoart; 

Dluminiite  my  8011I ; 
SiMtter  thy  life  tlirouph  eyery  part, 

And  8»ncti^  the  whole." 

As  the  singing  closed  all  became  conscions  of  thai 
eurrounding  presence  of  the  holy  Sanctifier,  whomJ 
we  had  invoked.      I  can  describe  ray  oivn  feelingftB 
very  imperfectly,  for  this  was  something  beyond  whM 
I  had  ever  known  before.     It  eeemed  to  be  light  and>l 
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love  combined,  so  sweetlj,  and  in  sucli  i 
indescribable  manner,  resulting  in 

"  The  apceciilBss  awe  that  dares  not  movo 
AQd  all  the  silent  heavcu  of  love." 

Christ  had  become,  beyond  all  former  experience, 
every  thing  to  rae,  while  I  Beemed  to  sink  at  Lis 
blessed  feet,  "  lost  in  afitonishmeiit  and  love."  Tiiose, 
ill  anj'  de  domination,  who  have  Bonght  and  found  this 
grace,  will  understand  what  I  am  trying  to  narrate 
better  tban  I  am  able  to  describe  it. 

The  effect  upon  me  was  clear.  I  had  henceforth 
more  delight  in  devotion,  closer  intimacy  with  God, 
greater  stability  of  heart  and  character,  and  more 
dcadnesB  to  the  world.  1  was  conscious  of  an  increase 
of  calmly  fervent  zeal  to  lay  out  my  life  to  do  any 
thing  that  my  blessed  Master  might  reriuire  of  me. 
Perfect  peace — "the  peace  of  God  that  passeth  all 
understanding" — kept  my  heart  and  mind  front  day  to 
day.  I  was  free  from  escitenient,  from  fluctuation, 
and  from  all  fear,  resting  sweetly  in  the  calm  sunshine 
of  the  New  Testament  salvation,  and  living  "a  life 
of  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,"  who,  I  knew,  loved  me 
and  had  given  himself  for  me.  _ 

"  0,  dajg  of  heaven,  ^H 

And  nights  of  equal  praiae  1 "  ^ 

Sometime  after  tkis  the  Kev.  Dr.  Durbin,  president 
of  Dickinson  College  in  America,  then  on  a  tonr  in 
Europe,  cauie  to  Dublin,  and  was  announced  to  preach  i 
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in  Abbey  Street  diapel.     I  went  to  hear  him. 
RudieDce  was  very  large  and  deeply  interesUid. 
Bernion  was  to  me  a  meinorablc  one.  The  text  wm,  * 
bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  tha  Btnoidiig  f 
Bhall  he  not  quench,"    Those  were  the  daya  of  canc!Iei| 
in  the  pulpit,  aud,  in  illustration  of  his  theme  of  the 
dLvine  tendemess  toward  every  penitent  soul,  he  lifted 
the  snuffers  aud  took  off  the  supertliious  wick,  thet 
after  a  moment's  pause,  he  opened  the  snuffers,  and  I 
tiny  ptiff  of  smoke  rose  up  out  of  the  holder,  and  lid 
stretched  it  out  toward  the  audience,  and  proceeded 
to    show    that   a   feeling    in    the    human    soul    aa 
weak  even  as  that  "smoking  flax"  need  not  l>e  dis- 
couraged, for  God  would  "  not  quench  it."     He  car- 
ried out  and  illustrated  tlie  dotstrine  of   tbe  divine 
mercy  to  mankind,  and  sbowed  that  willful  refusal  of 
his  grace,  and  that  alone,  could  cause  the  final  rejec- 
tion of  any  human  soul.     In  the  light  of  this  sennon 
that  ghastly  creed  of  an  arbitraiy  reprobatioTi  of  men 
as   men  — that  "horrible  decree,"  which  had  hung 
over  my  mind  like  a  clond — vanished  away  forever.  . 
How  glorioualy  this  Arminian  theology  sounded  i 
my  eai-s,  and  corresponded  with  all  the  joyous  cxA 
pcrience  of  my  heart  1     I  blessed  God  for  the  conso- 
lation, and  felt  that  this  service  had  tiecome  to  me 
one  of  the  highest  inspirations  of  my  life. 

What  glorious  perfections  of  the  divine  nature  om-  i 
niscieuce  and  foreknowledge  must  be  1  There, in  that  ] 
evening  service,  where  His  gracious  presence  was  so 
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manifest,  the  future  lay  before  the  eye  of  God  in  oM 
unlimited  outlook,  so  that  lie  could  "  call  thoee  tliingi 
which  are  not  as  though  they  were."  He  saw  the 
preacher  become  missionary  secretary,  and  the  un- 
known listener  a  founder  of  missions,  both  brought 
togetlier  in  co-operation,  and  the  India  and  Mexico 
niissionB  the  result. 

So  far  as  I  was  concerned  a  new  and  Bpeeial  interest 
for  the  great  country  which  Dr.  Uurbin  represented, 
sprang  up  iu  my  mind.  But  how  far  I  was  from 
imagining  that  evening,  as  I  sat  and  listened  to  him 
with  such  delight,  in  what  interesting  relations  he 
and  I  were  yet  to  stand  to  each  otlier.  How,  from 
the  very  hand  which  held  forth  that  humble  illustra- 
tion, I  was  to  receive,  in  another  pulpit,  and  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  tliat  letter  of  instructions — that  com- 
mission and  an  American  passport — under  which  I 
became  the  chosen  representative  of  his  Church,  and 
the  founder  of  that  work  in  India  on  which  liis  heart 
was  so  long  set,  and  to  which  some  of  his  grandest 
eloquence  became  bo  consecrated  to  the  close  of  his 
public  life  I 
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CHAPTER  n. 

"  Unto  me,  who  Bm  less  thao  the  leant  o(  >U  nint^  it  ll 
giTeii,  ihat   I  Bhoiild  preodi  amoug  Uie  GenUlei  the  a 

riulies  of  Cliriat." — St.  Faui^ 

The  celebration  of  tbe  cefltenary  of  Wesloyan  Meth- 
odism awakened  ia  my  Lciirt  deep  gratitude  to   the  I 
Autlior  of  all  good  for  every  tiling  wliicli  tliat  event 
implied.     I  was  led   to  cross  over  to  LiveqHxtl  to 
be  present  od  tbe  occaaiou  wlien  tlie  Itev.  Thonia* 
Jackfion,   tlie  president  of    tbe   BritisL  Conference, 
preached  tbe  official  centenniat  sermon  i-eqmred  by 
the  Conference  of  1839.      The  text  wm  from  1  Cor. 
i,  26,  "  For  ye  see  yonr  calling,  brethren,"  etc     It 
was  to  me  an  occasion  of  great  spiritnal  profit,  and 
gave  me  an  enlarged  appreciation  of  the  work  of  God 
being    accompliehed  throughout  tiie  world  throngh 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Ohnrcb  with  which  I  had 
become  connected.     But  God  had  led  me  to  Liverpool  j 
for  higher  purposes  than  mere  religious  enjoyment  1 
and  contemplation.     A  new  and   peculiar  class 
thoughts  and  feelings  were  beginning  to  assert  thei* 
selves  over  my  heart  and  the  purposes  of  my  1 
Bnt  1  knew  not  tbeir  significance,  and  dreamed  not  J 
where  and  how  far  they  were  going  to  lead  me. 

[)  brought  into  pleasant  aci|uaiutance  v 
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a  godlj  mail,  a  local  preacher,  and,  without  my  tnoJ 
ing  it,  lie  was  closely  watching  the  inanifeBtations  4 
iny  experience.  When  the  Sabbath  moraing  arrive* 
it  was  his  turn  to  preach  in  the  open  air  at  St.  John's 
Market.  I  gladly  accompanied  him  to  aid  in  singing, 
aa  well  as  to  see,  what  I  had  not  witnessed  before,  i 
open-air  service.  I  greatly  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
Bnt  what  was  my  amazement  to  hear  him,  as  he  close 
the  service,  annonnce  to  the  crowd,  "  Friends,  I  wal^ 
to  give  notice  that  tliis  afternoon,  at  three  o'clod 
"William  Butler,  of  Dublin,  will  preacli  here.  Com 
and  hear  him  ! "  I  was  so  surprised  that  my  spt 
eeemed  to  leave  me,  and  it  was  some  time  before  1 
conld  say  any  thing.  When  I  recovered  myself  the 
crowd  had  departed,  and  lie  and  I  were  almost  alone. 
I  asked  tiie  good  man  •whi/  he  had  made  the  announce- 
ment. I  expostulated,  pointed  out  tliat  I  liad  but  late- 
ly experienced  religion,  had  no  training,  was  only  a 
youth,  never  had  preached,  and  never  expected  to  do 
80.  The  easy  way  in  which  he  bore  all  my  expoatula^ 
tion  amazed  me  still  further.  lie  seemed  to  have  no 
sympathy  for  my  distress,  but  he  quietly  replied,  "  My 
brother,  you  must  preach  the  Gospel,  or  you  will  lose 
your  religion."  In  my  simplicity,  then,  I  supposed 
whatever  a  good  man  said  was  not  to  be  questioned  ; 
nor  did  it  occur  to  me  that  he  might  be  mistaken. 
So  I  felt  entirely  bewildered.  It  seemed  that  I  had 
to  do  this  thing  or  "  lose  my  religion."  We  walked 
Jiome  in  silence.     It  grew  awfully  solemn  the  more  I 
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tlionglit  abont  it     Some  three  honrs  before  tlio  I 
for  tlie  service  my  frieud  liaiidet]  nic  tli«  BiWo 
hymn  book,  and  told  me  to  retire  to  my  bedroom 
aek  God  to  give  me  a  text,  and  tbcti  &tiidj-  it,  and  tli 
lie  wiinld  call  me  wlion  it  was  timv  to  go. 

Entering  tbe  room,  I  threw  myself  on  my  km 
and  tried  to  pray,  but  my  great  anxiety  seemed 
frigbten  away  every  text  from  my  renieiiibmuci'. 
could  not  fasten  on  any.     Tlie  distress  incrvaiiod 
the  hour  drew  on.    At  length  the  words,  "  Vo  miut 
be  born  again,"  seemed  to  shine  out  of  tlie  ditrkui 
and  I  thouglit,  "  Well,  I  know  whiit  that  is,  and  i 
tell  tlictu  something  alx)ut  it,  and  then  spend  the  real. 
of  tbe  time  persuading  them  to  seek  it.''   I  bad  caught' 
bold  of  uiy  two  simple  diviBions.    Juet  then  uiy  friend 
knocked  ;  it  was  time  to  go.     How  solemn  that  walk 
was !     "  The  burden  of  the  Lord "'  bad  been  laid  on 
my  sbonlders,  and  it  was  very  heavy.     But,  souner 
than  •'  lose  my  religion,"  I  would  bear  it ;  and  then,  I 
reflected,  it  would  only  be  for  tliat  once.     The  con- 
gregation wei-e  already  assembled  around  the  steps, 
and  I  went  up,  knowing  I  could  at  least  give  out  the 
hymn   and   offer  prayer,  and   then   read   a  chapter. 
Wliether  I  eould  go  any  further  time  alone  conld  telL 
Tlie  second  singing  was  ending,  and  the  next  tldng 
the  people  would  expect  to  hear  would  be  tbe  text. 
My  poor  heart  beat  fast  and  I  cried  to  God  for  help. 
At  length  tbe  test  was  uttered,  "  Te  must  be  bom 
again."     I  saw  there  was  only  one  way  for  me.     If 
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looked  into  the  faces  of  tlie  congregation  I  sLonld,  Jn 
my  timidity,  surely  become  coofused,  and  have  to  eit 
down  in  silence;  eo  I  immediately  closed  my  eyes, 
and  dared  not  open  them  again  until  my  poor  little 
sermon  was  ended.  In  a  few  minutes,  as  I  was  telling 
tliem  what  God  had  done  for  ine  when  I  was  "  horn 
again,"  a  person  on  the  right  hand  eaid,  "Amen!" 
How  that  helped  me !  I  felt  that  some  one  was  being 
benefited.  Well,  I  concluded  at  last,  and  then  vent*  i 
ured  to  open  niy  eyes.  I  prayed,  and  the  andieiice  j 
was  dismissed.     The  dreadfnl  ordeal  was  over ! 

On  onr  way  Lome  I  timidly  said  to  my  friend,  "  I  ] 
have  done  what  you  laid  on  me,  but,  of  course,  that 
is  the  end  of  the  matter.  I  shall  never  make  another 
effort  of  the  kind."  He  quietly  smiled  and  said 
nothing.  How  I  did  wish  he  would  say  that  lie 
■would  not  expect  it  of  me!  But  he  kept  his  thoughts  | 
to  himself.  I  returned  to  my  home  in  Dublin  before  ' 
the  following  Sabbath.  The  news  that  I  "had  been 
preaching  in  the  streets  of  Liverpool "  had  reached 
there  before  me,  and  the  congratulations  began  to 
pour  in.  But  to  call  such  a  poor  performance,  deliv- 
ered, too,  "  in  weakness,  and  in  fear,  and  in  much 
trembling  "—to  call  that  "  preaching,"  and  even  con- 
gratulate me  upon  it  1  Ilowever,  this  was  the  "  send- 
ing forth  "  that  I  received,  and,  "  having  obtained  help 
of  God,  I  have  continued  unto  this  day"  to  minister 
the  word  of  life  as  God  enabled  me.  Yes,  and  even 
upon  tlmt  weakest  of  all  efforts,  a  gracious  God  i 
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to  eet  hie  own  sea).     I  was  to  mc«t  tbc  blcased'l 
result  forty-four  jeare  afterward  in  America,  when  J 
going  to  attend  my  Conference  in  Boeton  on  tlic  ' 
of  ApiU,  1883,  to  aek  the  eanctioti  of  my  mintetvr^ 
brethren  for  my  absence  on  this  jonnioy,  tho  very  a 
casion  when  the  resolnlion  npon  the  seventh  page  w 
so  generously  passed  I     The  excitenftt  there  i 
tioned  was  caused  partly  by  my  reference  to  thia  G 
sermon  of  mine  in  Liverpool,  and  the  remarkable  fi 
that  on  the  evening  before,  when  reluming  from  1 
ton  to  Melrose,  a  memlterof  my  charge  informe*)  r 
that  there  was  a  person  at  their  house  who  bad  joi 
arrived  from  New  York,  and  who  had  told  tbera  tlia 
he  traveled  op  in  company  with  a  gentleman  1 
Canada,  who,  being  a  Methodist,  had  inqnirod  as  t 
Methodist  matters  at  Melrose,  and,  on  the  pastoi*! 
name  having  been  mentioned,  the  gentleman  in  (jmm 
tion  started,  and  inquired  eagerly  as  to  the  Chrietiu 
name  and  nationality,  and  when  assnred  that  it  \ 
**  William  Butler,  formerly  of  Dublin,"  he  remarked 
with  deep  feeling,  "  Forty-fonr  yeara  ago  I  ht-ard  t 
man  preach  in  St.  John's  Market,  in  Liverpool,  and 
under  that  sermon  I  was  led  to  Christ  1"     How  tnilM 
was  President  Jackson's  text  illustrated  in  this  case" 
also ;  "  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  tilings  of  the  world 
to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty.  .  . .  That 
no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence." 

But  there  was  another  purpose  to  be  realized  1 
>  Liverpool.     While  there  I  madi 
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qnaintaiice  of  the  Rev,  Mr,  Trippett,  a  superaniiuated 
member  of  tlie  New  York  Conference,  who  had  come 
for  a  time  to  make  his  home  in  Liverpool.  From 
convereation  witU  him  I  gained  further  information.] 
of  that  free  land  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  its  grow- 
ing Methodism.  I  told  him  how  mnch  I  desired  in^J 
formation  abOTt  both,  and  lie  kindly  offered  to  oi-deK 
for  me  such  books  aa  I  needed,  and  also  to  forward 
my  subscriptioTi  for  The  Christian  Advocate.  I  was 
thus  brought  into  contact  and  more  intimate  sympathy 
with  the  life  and  action  of  John  "Wesley's  Church ; 
and  this  became,  in  some  sort,  a  training  that,  under 
Providence,  more  fully  prepared  the  way  for  my  con- 
nection with  that  Cliurch,  ten  years  afterward,  when 
I  had  gained  tliat  more  special  aptitude  which  waa 
requisite  to  prepare  me  to  fill  the  peculiar  position 
which  the  necessity  of  the  hour  would  require.  I  was 
at  this  time  inexperienced  and  jonng,  and  liad  no 
qualification  for  preaching  the  Gospel  except  piety 
and  zeal  for  souls.  But  that  sermon  at  Liverpool 
settled  the  whole  question.  My  friends  would  take 
no  denial.  I  must  go  here  and  there  and  preach  (or 
"  talk,"  if  I  preferred  to  call  it  so),  and  thus  out  of 
one  effort  and  revival  into  another  I  was  carried  for- 
ward, trying  to  win  souls  for  the  Master. 

After  two  years  of  various  service  in  different 
circuits,  I  was  sent  to  Didsbnrj  College,  near  Man- 
chester, to  take  a  theological  course,  under  the  devout 
and  venerable  Dr.  Hannah.     During  one  of  my  vacar- 
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tions,  learning  that  my  beloved  friend  was  nearing 
eternity,  I  crossed  over  to   Ii'eland  to  see  her  once 
more.     She  was  an  entbuaiastic  admirer  of  the  bean-  ^ 
ties  of  natnre,  seeing  in  tlieni  the  handiwork  of  hei 
heavenly  Father ;  bo,  as  long  as  she  could  bear  thfti 
eSort,  she  was  carried  ont  daily  and  laid  on  a  be£ 
arranged  in  a  little  carriage,  and  a  gentle  pony,  care 
fully  led,  took  the  dear  invalid  wherever  she  wishcC 
to  go.     In  tliia  condition  I  found  her  near  her  homJ 
one  summer  day,  her  good  Imshand  gniding  the  littla 
carriage.     There   she   lay,   her   head  on  the  piJlowJ 
looking   around  and  enjoying  the  lovely  landscapes 
which  she  knew  she  was  ere  long  to  exchange  for  thflj 
more  glorious  scenes    of   the   Paradise   of   God. 
came  to  the  side  of  the  carriage  and  looked  in  npoii£ 
lier  who  had  led  mo  to  Jesus,     She  smiled,  and  thw 
tears  came  down  the  sweet  face  as  she  saw  me.     She! 
stretched  ont  her  hand,  now  so  thin  and  wasted,  and:] 
laid  it  on  my  head,  and,  looking  up,  said,  "Thanfea 
God,  here  is  one  that  is  faithful ! "     She  had  tried  tffJ^ 
be  useful  to  many  others,  as  well  as  to  me,  but  somel 
"in  times  of  temptation  had  fallen  away,"  and  it  grieved"! 
her.     My  steadfastness,  however,  and  my  prospect  of'J 
entering  the  holy  ministry  were  a  great  joy  to  her. 
It  was  evident  now  that  I  should  not  see  her  on  earth 
again,  as  I  had  to  return  to  England  to  resume  my 
studies.     So,   with   tears,   I   bade   lier  farewell,  not 
doubting  that  she  would  close  her  holy  and  useful  life 
rinmphantly.     She   lingered   until  the  morning   of  ^ 
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March  29,  1813,  aud  then  met  death  as  such  a  CliriM 
tian  might  be  expected  to  meet  it.  Slie  had  hej 
bed  wheeled  to  tiie  window,  whicli  commanded  a" 
grand  view  of  the  scenery  elie  bo  much  admired. 
Already  she  had  sent  her  final  messages  of  Christian 
love  to  her  friends  and  those  she  had  so  religiously 
helped,  and  was  only  waiting  now  for  leave  to  depart 
and  be  with  Christ  forever.  The  morning  snn  was  _ 
tilling  the  view  before  her  with  loveliness,  and  tli^ 
nnrse  drew  her  attention  to  its  great  beauty,  when 

"  Faith"  lent  "  its  realizing  light,"  ' 
and   she  exclaimed,  "O  nurse!   soon  a  brighter  etti 
will  shine  npon  me  on  the  everlasting  hills ! "     Shffl 
paused  and  then,  her  radiant  face  looking  all  the  }ojm 
that  she  expressed,  she  quoted  tlie  lines: 


"The  world  recede'! — it  dieappesra 

Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes;  mr  ean 

With  Bounds  seraphic  ring  1 " 


Her  ecstasy  of  joy   increased ;    slie  made  an  effort 
to  rise,  and  eagerly  stretched  out  her  hands,  as  if  t 
welcome  the  help  tliat  had  come  to  aid  her,  exultinglyj 
exclaiming : 


"  Lend,  lend  jour  winga  I    I  moil 

'0  Grave,  where  is  thy  victory? 

0  Deatli,  whero  is  thy  ating? ' 


tl  tflyl 


With  the  last  word  the  head  gently  settled  down,  and 
she  was  gone  1  Gone  to  he  "  forever  with  the  Lord," 
Gone,  too,  where  she  will  be  henceforth  surronnded^ 
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by  the  fruits  of  her  loving  and  gentle  ministry  here 
below,   showing  what  one  woman,  and  the  even  a 
weak  sufferer,  may  do  for  the  bouU  around  her,  wbea  ■ 
her  whole  heart  i»  given  in  loving  sympathy  to  thfti 
blessed   work,     ^or  was  she   nnweleoiiied  to  "ttisl 
everlasting   habitations."      There    were    those    w)io9 
wailed  witli  joy  to  greet  her  on  her  arrival.     Thefftfl 
slie  found  her  dear  old  harper — no  longer  old  j 
blind — for  his  eyes  were  wide  open  now  to  all  tlio 
glory  be  had  eo  longed  to  eee,  and  in  bis  bands  w» 
one  of  "  the  harps  of  God  "  (Kev.  xir,  2 ;  xv,  2), 
"  Strung  uid  tuned  for  eii>ikH«  jcan. 
And  formed  by  power  dirine." 
And  there,  too,  was  Xeill,  her  coachman  (l"te  hia  be- 
loved mistPCBs,  for  years  a  sufferer),  with  many  others, 
also,  who  welcomed  her  to   "  the  excellent  glorr," 
while  here  below  there  remain  a  few  more  of  us  who  I 
hope  to  overtake  her  soon.    It  may  be  also  that  ebal 
has  there  met,  and  recopni^^d  already,  snch  as  "8anH| 
iiel "  and  "  Preni  Das,"  and  "  Rodrigne*  "  and  "  Epig-T 
mio  Monroy,"  and  others  of  the  redeemed  eonverta-f 
which  have  already  "  gone  up  "  to  the  same  glorioofl  I 
home  from   the  "  valley  of   the   Ganges "  and   the  | 
"  land  of  Monteznma,"  "  the  first-fmits  "  of  a  glori- 1 
ons  harvest  from  both  climea.     Doubtless  it  angmenta  I 
her  joy  to  know  that  she  had  something  to  do  witb 
the  founding  of  both  those  missions  1     By  her  special 
desire  her  mortal  remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  a  simple 
tomb,  similar  in  form,  and  side  by  side,  with  the  tomb 
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of  tbe  ReT.  Gideon  Onseley,  her  religious  friend, 
tte  Moont  Jerome  Cemcterv,  Dabliii.  Her  honoi 
dust  iht-re  reposes  in  sure  and  certain  liope  to  "  awakj 
to  everlasting  life."  On  the  front  of  the  tomb  are 
the  words  "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Sydney  Mary 
Crampton."  la  the  same  cemetery,  and  aa  near  to 
her  resting-place  as  I  could  arrange  it,  lies  tlie  body 
of  another  beloved  woman,  my  first  wife,  whose  early 
death,  and  the  circnmstances  following  it,  led  me  to< 
decide  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States.  It  was  her' 
dying  wish  that  she  should  be  buried  in  the  same 
cemetery  with  Mrs.  Crampton,  and  that  affectionate 
desire  was  gratified. 

When  God  saved  my  soul  he  imbned  me  with  the 
missionary  spirit.      My  sympathy  for  niisaved  men 
cvery-where,  who  are  "perishing  for  lack  of  knowlr 
edge,"  was  called  forth,  and  I  longed  that  they,  U 
should  come  to  know  my  mighty  Saviour.     The  rt 
deuce  in  England  gave  me  a  special  opportunity  f( 
the  cultivation  of  this  missionary  spirit.     I  had  tl 
privilege  of  meeting  some  of  the  most  honored  am 
useful  missionaries  of  their  time:  men  like  Barnabas 
Shaw,  Peter  Jones,  and  others,  whose  character  and 
labors  filled  me  with  admiration.     There,  too,  I  list- 
ened frequently  to  the  first  missionary  speakers  of 
their  day:  Robert  Newton,  Theophilus  Lesscy,  Jabez 
Bunting,  and  many  more.     It  was  impossible  to  hear 
such  men  and  not  imbibe  their  Christlike  spirit.     I 
read  missionary  literature  extensively,  and  especially 
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tlie  montmy  "  Missionary  Notices  "  of  tLe  WeeJeyi 

Society,     The  record  of  the  spread  of  my  Saviwi 
kingdom  over  the  earth  became  to  me  the  grandest  01 
all  literature.     Nor  waa  Biy  reading  limited  to  Met]] 
odiet  miijsiona.     I  read  the  puhliiuttous  of  the  utiiu 
societies  as  well,  aiid  rejoiced  lu  the  progress  of  t 
all.     A  missionary  library  began  to  accumulate,  a 
my  interest  rose  with  my  intelligence  on  the  8iibje< 
I  the  meantime  I  had  been  brought  into  intim 
lations  with  Rev.  James  Lynch,  who,  on  the  c 
of  Dr,  Coke,  had  become  Buperintendent  of  the  A 
leyan  missions  in  the  East.     lie  had  now  returned  | 
home,  and  was  in  the  last  year  of  his  ministerial  serv-j 
ice,   and,   being    feeble,    I  was  sent  to  assist   hlra 
From  this  venerable  man  1  heard  mnch  that  was  c 
I  #nlatud  to  enlarge  my  views  and  deepen  my  interes 
I  missionary  work,  especially  in  India.     The  thera 
ihns  became  familiar  to  my  thoughts  and  sympatluM 
yet.  bo)'ynd  making  a  missionary  speech  oceasiunally, 
I  did  not  dream  what  particular  use  the  LoM  was 
intending  to  make  of  the  deep  and  increasing  interest 
die  was  so  providentially  creating  in  my  niiud  on  this 
object.     But  he  intended  that  that  should  be  mani- 
fest when  his  own  time  liad  come. 

In  1844  I  joined  the  Irish  Conference,  was  i 

dained    in  184S,    and   labored   altogether  sue   ycaiv] 

..  that  connection.      Still  a  regular  reader  of  The 

%risliam.  AdmocaU,  ^:iiA.  enlarging  my  acquaintance 

Hth  American  Methodism  by  reading  its  books,  my™ 
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tlionghtB  and  wislies  were  constantly  tnrniDg  to  thi 
great  West,  8o  that,  early  in  1850,  on  the  occurrence 
of  events  which  left  me  free  to  decide,  I  resolved  t 
transfer  myeelf  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Clmrch, 
though  not  definitely  nnderetanding  why  I  had  this 
decided  preference,  only  realizing  that  I  was  being 
"  guided  aright,"  and  that  God  wonid  hereafter  make 
it  plain  to  me.  I  readied  America  in  time  for  the 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Conference,  held  that  yes 
at  New  Haven,  and  was  kindly  welcomed  by  Eishopi 
JaneB  and  Hedding.  On  examination  of  my  papera* 
I  was  received  into  uiembership  with  the  Conference, 
but  two  days  after,  on  the  representation  of  the  Rev. 
CharleB  Baker  as  to  tlie  want  of  men  in  liis  district 
I  was  transferred  to  the  New  England  Conference 
and  stationed  at  WilliamRburg,  Mass.  I  now  became" 
more  fully  impressed,  in  view  of  her  growing  power, 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  American  Methodist 
Church,  before  God  and  Christendom,  to  do  her  f 
and  proper  part  of  that  missionary  service  for  whid 
the  world  was  waiting,  and  began  to  talk  and  i 
my  pen  in  hope  of  somewhat  stimulating  her  zes 
Without  realizing  it,  I  was  drawing  attention  to  myt 
self,  and  invitations  began  to  come  to  me,  reqaesting^ 
me  to  go  here  and  there,  to  congregations  and  Con- 
ferences, and  talk  upon  the  subject  that  lay  so  t 
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tnce, 
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:rict^^H 
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•ame^^^ 


my  heart,  ^^H 

In  1852  I  published  a  "  Compendium  of  MissionSj'^^H 

^^—^veral  thousand  copies  of  which  went  into  circnla^^H 
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,  and   drew  e 


the  j 


attention  i 
wlijcli  we  owed  to  the  world.     I  was  aUo  selec 
that  year  to  preach  the  miBaionaiT*  eennoa  bef<<r 
"  Biblical  Institute,"  ut  Concord,  N.  H^  which  I  ( 
from  the  text,  "  Thy  kiDgdom  come."     The  institnl 
published  the  sermon.     In  all  my  efforts  I  afisaru 
that  Methodism  was  essentially,  and  from  tlie  c 
^^^  inencement,  miseioDary  io  her  spirit  and  aima ; 
^^^ni  became   lier  to    realize   and   act   upon   thU  < 
^^^nietion  as   God   increased   her  ability;  and  1 
J^^^  proportion  as   she  did  so,  the  Lord  woald  use 
honor   her   in   extending  the   kingdom  of   his 
I  upon  the  earth.     By  this  time  I  was  bronght  i 

^I^^Qontact  with  Dr.  Durbiii,  and  was  called  apori  to 
I^B'^"^^^  some  service  at  our  missionary  anniversaries. 
P"       When  Harvey  Neweomb  commeoced  his  prejiaratiou  ■ 

for  the  publication  of "'  The  Cycloptedia  of  Missions,^ 
I  lie  applied  to  Dr.  Dnibin  to  name  a  clergyman  of  a 

denomination  who  would  prepare  the  articles  on  the 

missions  of  British  and  American  Methodism ;  the 

doctor  did  me  the  honor  to  name  me  for  the  dutj, 

that  I  Boon  found  myself  occupying  a  position  c 

al   usefulness  by  the  kind    appreciation  of  i 
ithren,  and  ^vith  work  enough  to  do  for  the  bles 
cause  BO  dear  to  me. 

Meanwhile    the  tide    of    missionary  interest  " 
rising    in    our   Church.      This    was   aided  by    the 
visit,  about  this  time,  of  Dr,  Duff,  from   Calcutta, 
id  his  earnest  pleadings  for  the  Anierican  Churches 
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'  to  extend  their  help   in  the  East.     Dr.  Durbin   was         ' 

leading  our  own  Church  on  to  a  higher  sense  of  lier 
duty  to  Christ  and  to  the  world,  and  there  was  glowing 

I  before  his  mind  the  idea  of  a  mission  of  the  Methodist 

Episcopal  Charch  to  India.  His  grandest  outbursts 
of  feeling  and  eloquence  before  our  Annual  Confer- 
ences and  the  churclies  were,  from  this  time  forward, 
on  tliis  topic.     The  Board  took  action  for  the  estab- 

i  lishment  of  such  a  mission,  and  the  Greneral  Missionarj 

Committee,  in  November,  1853,  made  an  appropriation 
of  $7,000  for  its  commencement,  while  the  doctor 
was  instructed  to  seek  a  suitable  man  to  go  forth  as 
its  founder  and   first  superintendent.     A  volunteer 

,  was  desired,  and  an  advertisement  to  this   effect  was 

inserted  in  T/ie  Christian  Advocate  and  The  Mission- 
ary Advocate,  in  which  such  a  person  was  invited  to 
offer  himself  for  this  service.  But  the  missionary 
year  closed  without  any  one,  deemed  suitable,  coming 
forward.  Dr.  Durbin  became  very  anxious,  and  so 
was  the  Board.    In  November,  1854,  the  appropriation 

f  was  renewed,  and  the  search  for  the  man  continued. 

I  I  watched  the  result  with  deep  solicitude.    In  review 

I  of  the  facts,  and  having  had  of  late  years — since  my 

return^ — conversations  with  some  who  then  felt  more  op 

I  less  disposed  to  offer  themselves  for  the  service,  X  am 

not  so  much  surprised  as  I  was  at  the  time  with  the 
singular  hesitation  of  our  ministers  to  come  forward 
for  this  duty.  India  then  seemed  very  far  away,  and 
had  but  little  commercial  relations  with  this  country  ^ 
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most  of  what  was  done  was  by  tlie  Tudor  Company 
of  Boston,  wUicli  cut  tlie  Wetdiain  Lake  ice,  and  »ei 
it  ronnd  tha  Cape  of  Good  Ilope  to   Calcutta,  liriiij 
ing  back  India  products.     TIic  ititcreonreo  with  t] 
East  was  limited.     Japan  was  then  a  sealed  conntrj 
and  our  mission  in  China  very  feebly  developed, 
there  was  but   little  enthiisiasui  on  the  surfiico 
Oriental  affairs  to  encourage  our  men  to  go  there. 
need  not   be  wondered  at  that  oiir  uiinUtere  wcra' 
slow  in  looking  beyond  all  these  discouragement*  tOj 
the  duty  of  carrying  tlie  Gospel  to  the  {eri^i 
who  Beemed  so  far  away.     Then,  in  a  few  coses  w 
this  was  Burmouutcd,  and  men  felt  disposed  to 
doineBtic  considerations   liad  to  be  weighed.      Tl 
wife  was  found  nnwilUng  to  venture,  or  without  tl 
health  that  such  a  duty  would   require;  or,  ^ 
health  and  willingness  existed,  it  was  hard  to  give  up 
the  little  onee,  or  it  was  found  that  tliey  could  not  ho 
provided  for.     So  one  after  another  failed,  and  18i 
closed  with  nothing  yet  accomplished. 

In  the  spring  of  the  preceding  year  I  had  been 
stationed  at  Weatfield,  and  there  my  precious  wife 
died,  and  I  was  left  with  tliree  little  ones,  the 
youngest  only  four  luonths  old.  Hitherto,  tliongh 
my  heart  was  yearning  for  the  eommencouicnt  of 
that  mission  in  India,  I  had  not  thought  serionsly  of 
ofEering  myself  to  go.  I  reflected  that  I  was  only 
stranger  iu  the  land,  and  naturally  felt  that  Bonn 
^tive  American   miuister,  and   one   better   knownj' 
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■would  attract  more  coofideiiee,  as  well  aa  bring  to  the 
inception  of  the  work  an  interest  that  I  could  not 
hope  to  develop.     Then,  again,  my  wife's  delicaojfa 
of  health  had  convinced  me  tlie  hurden  was  one  thj 
she  could  not  suetain  for  a  single  year.     So  it  s 
all  that  I  could  do  in  the  ease  was  to  pray  and  ho] 
that  some  siutable  man,  with  full  freedom  for  tin 
burden  to  be  borne,  would  offer  himself  soon. 
Durbin  and  the  Missionary  Board  could  not  nndeis-J 
Btand  the  reasons  of  this  delay,  and  became  impatient 
over  it.     Some  eminent  person  wrote  to  the  doctor  a 
this  time  on  the  subject  of  liis  great  solicitude,  i 
marking,  "  If  we  have  a  work  to  do  in  that  conutrj 
we  shall  find  God's  chosen  instruments  to  execute  It."*] 
On  tliis  the  doctor,  whose  eoul  was  exercised  so  lon(5 
by  the  "  hope  deferred,"  laconically  remarked,    "  W<d 
confess  to  a  longing  for  their  appearing."     But  whei 
the  month  of   May,  1855,  arrived,  and  the  snitablq 
instrnment  Iiad  not  appeared,  he  could  endure  it  nd 
longer.     lie  took  up  his  pen  and  wrote  an  artieleJ 
which  must  have  cost  him  some  of  the  deepest  feel^J 
ing  of  his  life.     It  appeared  in  TJts  Christia/a  Advo^ 
cate  of  the   10th  of  May,   and  was  headed,  "  Thi 
Crisis."     I    will    quote    the   first    part  of   it. 
says :  "  Wo   are  no  alarmist,  and  do  not  now  m 
to  sound  an   alarm-note.       Bnt    after   consultatiol^ 
particularly  with  Bishop  Simpson,  who  has  charge  of 
our  intended  missions  in  India  and  Turkey,  we  feel 
"roe  to  say,  that  this  ie  the  thii-d  year  tlie  General— 
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MiBsioBary  Committee  has  provided  the  mAncjr  fa^| 
the  commvTicciucnt  of  a  nussion  in  India,  and  yet  thtM 
Bishops  have  not  been  uUu  to  obtain  a  miDiHtcr  aim 
eiiitable  u^c,  hoaitli,  and  habite,  aa  foundi;r  and  iinpvi^ 
inteudent  of  the  niiseion.  In  f^ncnLl  terms,  tliol 
8ni>erintendent  sliould  bo  from  twcnty-Jive  to  tliirtjr-l 
live  years  of  age,  and  of  at  least  seven  years  in  the  min^ 
istry;  of  good  health,  not  constitutional  ly  incliutid  tol 
disease  of  the  liver;  married,  and  not  witlt  morM 
than  one  child  or  two,  butter  without  children ;  healthi 
of  tlie  wife  good,  and  free  from  constitutional  tendea^ 
eics  to  disease.  Sncb  a  minister  and  bis  wife,  withfl 
their  minds  made  np  to  give  their  lives  to  a  mission  I 
in  India,  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  Cbnrch  at  thi«  I 
time.  We  tbiuk  wo  conld  find  two  other  younger  | 
brethren,  of  similar  conditions  and  habits  as  membcra  1 
of  the  mission.  These  three  mission  families  would  I 
lay  the  foundations  of  tlio  mission  of  thu  Mutbodist  ^ 
EpiKropal  Cbui-eh  in  India,  and  wo  do  not  doubt  but 
that  the  Cbnrch  would  afford  the  niiaaon  the  nicims 
of  prosecnting  its  great  work  on  a  scale  that  would 
secure  the  attention  and  confidence  of  theCIinrdi,  and 
redound  to  the  glory  of  God. 

"We  are  of  opinion  that  the  brethren  competent 
to  found  and  execute  the  mission  are  in  tlio  ministry 
among  ub,  if  we  could  bo  brouglit  into  connection 
with  them.  Very  many  letters  have  been  written  by 
the  Bishops  and  Corresponding  Secretary,  but  as  yet 
dthout  success." 
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I  •  Dr.  Dui-bin  tlien  proceeded  to  urge  upon  the  pre- 
1  Biding  dI(]ci"s  and  otLers  to  look  round  them  and  try 
I  earnestly  to  find  the  man  so  mucli  desired,  and  get 
I  him  into  communication  with  Bishop  Simpson  or  the 
Secretary,  that  the  miBsion  might  he  commenced 
without  further  delay. 

I  thought,  surely  this  deiiuite  and  pathetic  plea 
would  bring  the  proper  person  to   the    front,  and 
I  especially  when  so  many  were  looking  for  him.     So 
I  I  waited  to  see  the  resnlt,  confident  it  mnst  be  close 
f  at  hand  now.     Every  issue  of   the   Advocaie   waa 
watched,  but  week  after  week  went  over  and  no  item 
I  appeared.     The  case  now  began  to  look  very  serious. 
Indeed,  it  became  almost  awful  to  realize  that,  from 
\  the  ranks  of  the  thonsanda  of  onr  ministry,  a  super- 
intendent  for   this    mission   could  not  be    found. 
Must  the  project,  then,  be  abandoned  by  our  great 
Church,  while  God  was  opening   the  door  of  access 
to  those  perishing  millions,  and  the  money  was  rciidy 
[  and   waiting,   and   all   for  the   want  of   a  suitable 
I  man  3     If  BO,  could  we  expect  to  retain  the  favor  of 
I  God  while  we  tlms  left  the  souls  for  whom  Christ 
I  died  to  perish  without  hearing  of  him  and  his  grace, 
80  free  and  abnndant  for  them?     Thousands  of  onr 
I  spiritnally  minded  people  were  asking  such  f^uestions 
[  as  these,  and  they  were  urged  for  consideration  at  our 
I  missionary  services   and   Annual   Conferences.      In 
f  these  better  days,  when  God's  servants  offer  them- 
f  selves  so  willingly  for  onr  various  fields  of  missionary-^  . 
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ser^-ice,  it  does  seem  straage  Uiat  such  an  emeigcoi 
cout(]   ever  Lave   arisen   id  oar  mi^uitary  liutoiy.l 
But  the  results  show  tliat  the  onJj  tiling  realljr  n 
was  a  leader,  some  one  \o  go  before  and  prepare  t 
way.    Yet^  tinder  the  circumstances  wliicli  devulup 
it  seeois  evident  that  it  rvquired  and  received  < 
more  special  provideuefi  to  provide  this  leader  foi 
this  misEion,  and  also  to  hove  hiin  ready  just  at  I 
emergency.     Bnt  this  much  having  been  done,  n 
in  Bufiicient  numbers  began  to  cumc  forward,  and  t 
founder  of  the  mission  after  two  or  three  ycais  be- 
came well  sustained  with  fellow-laborere  in  tlie  field 
chosen.     I  am  the  more  particalar  to  trace  oat  tli<**! 
facts,  not  to  call  attention  to  myself  or  my  share  in 
the  work  (for  what  am  I  in  the  matter  but  an  huntlilo 
inetrament  of  the  Divine  purpoee?)     I  do  it  in  the 
hope  that,  having  thus  traced  them,  and  faroielicd  the 
record,  as  no  one  else  can,  I  may  leave  a  ponuanent 
impresaon  upon  the  heart  of  my  beloved  Church  in 
regard  to  the  definite  and  providential  preparation  for 
that  groat  work  to  which  she  was  ihns  called  in  India. 
My  heart's  desire  and  prayer  is,  that  she  may  bo  ledv 
more   fully   to   appreciate   her   opportunity,  and   hoM 
faithful  and  strong  to  do  her  full  duty,  as  God  mnel'l 
certainly  expect  she  will,  after  all  that  he  has  himself  I 
thtis  done  to  open  her  way  for  its  accomplishment. 

At  the  cloBo  of  1854  I  Lad  again  married,  and  on  re*  I 
turning  to  my  home,  in  Lynn,  found  a  letter  awaiting] 
me  from  Dr,  Durbiu,  which  was,  indeed,  a  surjirise. 
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Kot  knowing  that  I  was  about  to  marry,  and  Bnppoa- 
iug  tliat  lie  could  somcliow  find  Iioraes  for  my  motlier- 
lesB  diildren,  lie  wrote  to  ask  ine  (not,  whotlier  I 
would  go  to  India, — had  he  put  that  question  to  me 
at  any  tiiiio  during  the  year  preceding  it  would  have 
Ijeen  promptly  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but) 
whether  I  would  be  willing  to  go  to  Africa,  to  super- 
intend the  mission  in  Liberia?  I  was  amazed.  My 
interest  and  anxiety  were  with  the  project  for  India, 
and  all  the  preceding  facts  seemed  to  point  there  and 
not  to  Africa.  But  the  question  had  come,  and  I 
had  to  answer  it.  I  felt  at  once  that,  with  my  full- 
blooded  habit,  I  should  probably  have  but  small  chance 
of  life  and  service  in  Africa.  It  seemed  tome 
fake  to  send  me  there.  Yet,  I  am  grateful  I  dw 
not  answer  "No,"  that  I  told  Dr.  Durtjin  if  It  was 
considered,  after  medical  examination,  that  I  had  ei 
fair  chance  of  life,  and,  therefore,  of  labor,  in  Africa, 
I  would  go.  But  an  immediate  reply  from  him 
came  back,  explaining  that  he  supposed  I  was  still 
single  and  could  go  alone.  And  this  not  being  so, 
lie  did  not  wish  to  liave  me  go,  and  withdrawing  his 
letter.  So  I  waa  reserved  for  the  more  important 
duty  that  was  yet  to  be  presented,  but  had  to  wait 
till  God  had  made  the  requisite  preparations,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  for  our  coming.  This  ac- 
complished. He  knew,  doubtless,  that  every  tiling 
requisite  on  this  side  could  be  consummated  in  a  few 
days,  and  the  mission  to  India  would  be  initiated 
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deeircd.  It  is  said  that  "Gii-l  is  nevsr  in  a  Luttt," 
(>nt  wlien  liis  "set  tiuiB  "  ia  cume,  aF«i  J«r  ha 
all  ready,  he  is  often  in  baste  for  Uie  Boeompluhiocvt 
of  his  parpcec.  lie  requires  promptitddQ  tnm  Utern 
whom  be  calls  into  lus  service.  WTien  be  «yi  "Go," 
tlie  anbnried  reUtires  most  be  Ivft  to  other  haad^ 
and  the  plow  be  foi^Jton  in  t}>e  farrov,  by  xhe  ma- 
igcrs  on  whonithciuaatleof  dat]rhMUIen,arlb(^ 
not  tit  for  the  service  of  tbe  kingdoni  of  God. 
Kearly  tliree  iiiontlu  had  passed  nnee  tLat  appeal 
nppeareil,  on  the  lOlfa  of  May,  and  Dr.  DnrUn,  be- 
comiog  discoanigcd,  began  to  intimate  thai,  if  a  eoH- 
able  man  did  not  offer  to  go  to  India  within  a  fev 
weeks,  the  Board  would  not  recommend  to  the  Geoenl 
Committee  another  renewal  of  the  appropriation,  uhI 
the  project  of  a  miwion  to  India  by  oor  Cbareh 
would,  conse<inently,  bo  abandoned  !  IIow  mneli  {lain 
nst  that  apprehension  have  cost  tbc  doctor!  I 
exceedingly  distressed.  Bnt  my  mind  was  at 
made  np,  that  the  project  sbonld  not  be  alian- 
[oned,  if  they  thonght  ine  snita14e  for  the  poettion. 
Thongh  I  would  have  mnch  preferred,  for  the  reaeons 
given  a  few  pagea  back,  that  this  nxponfible  dnty 
had  been  laid  npon  the  shotildcre  of  some  brother 
better  known  and  an  American ;  yet,  failing  ench  a 
one,  my  Bimple  and  decided  purpose  was, "  Here  am 
I,  send  mc."  That  I  might  however  be  clear  in  my 
own  mind  that  the  duty  was  really  left  to  me,  I  re- 
>lvcd  to  wait  two  or  three  weeks  more,  and  if  t 
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American  brother,  -whom  T  preferred  for  the  Bervice, 
did  not  come  forward  and  respond  to  the  "  crisis,"  I 
would  then  hesitate  no  longer. 

Fonr  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  the  Board  at 
which  tliis  serious  action  wonld  be  taken,  I  went  to 
New  York  to  ascertain  quietly  wlicther  the  way  was 
now  open  for  me  to  offer  myself.  Dr.  Dui'bin  iraa 
not  in  the  city,  but  Brotlier  Terry  informed  me  the 
man  desired  liad  not  come  forward,  and  also  Iiow 
deeply  exercised  Dr.  Durbin's  heai't  was  in  \'iow  of 
the  failure.  I  returned  home,  had  an  interview  with 
my  presiding  elder,  Eev.  Dr.  Crowell,  and  then,  with 
my  wife's  full  consent,  and  invoking  the  divine  guid- 
ance, on  the  10th  of  October,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Durbin 
and  offered  myself  for  India.  I  was  accepted  and 
the  painful  "  crisis  "  was  over.  How  glad  I  felt ! 
I  seemed  now  to  realize  wliy  it  was  I  was  80 
providentially  led  to  America.  It  was  evident  that 
God  had  a  purpose  in  my  coining,  and  it  was  his 
intention  I  should  be  on  hand  to  meet  a  foreseen 
emergency,  so  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
should  not  fail  of  her  duty  to  Christ  and  the  world. 
In  a  review  of  the  facts  that  have  been  developed, 
it  seems  \eYy  clear  to  me  now  that  I  Wflfi  divinely  con- 
trolled as  well  as  guided  in  the  whole  matter,  and 
especially  in  the  more  emergent  circnmstances.  A 
fact  or  two  may  here  illustrate  tlie  reasons  for  this 
conviction. 

Trusting  that  I  do  not  pi-cKumo  in  thinking  th« 
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u>rd  intended  I  should  beeutiie  tbfl  faondcr  of 

mdia   iniEaion,  it  seems  plain  that,  for  reaaota 

blown  only   to  hiiueelf  (some  of   wliicli,  Iiowc' 

!  clear  to  ns  now),  I  was  held  back  until  lie 

idy  in  his  providential  arrangemcHts  for  the 

fchjch  had  to  be  done.     We  can  now  see  that,  h 

|Btcd  six  months  eooner  than  I  did,  the  field  it 

ist  for  ine  to  choose,  and  whicti  I  did  rhooec,  woni 

^t  have  been  open  to  UB,  for  the  King  of  Omle 

'Onid  have  stood  right  in  tlie  way,    lie  waa  not  re- 

"moved  and  his  kingdom  annexed  nntil  a  fvw  wool 

before  I  reached  India,  in  1S56.    The  patience  of 

English  government  with  tliia  royal  sot  and  uti 

debased  creature  had  just  been  eshausteil,  and 

removal  decreed.    His  terrible  record  ib  given  in  " 

Private  Life  of  an  Eastern  King,"  written  by  an  Ai 

an  gentleman  in  his  employment  (republished  altout 

B854  in  this  country).  Up  to  that  hour  Oude  wae  cU'sed 

to  Christian   missions.      Again,  liohilcnnd  without 

Oude,  would  have  been  too  small  for  our  purpoBcs,  and 

f  might  have  been  tlius  led  to  choose  some  other  fiel 

kot  at  all  BO  suitable  in  the  qualities  which  I 

nicted  to  seek  as  the  one  we  now  occupy ;  for  tl 

Uioiee  lias  stood  the  test  of  twenty-five  years'  reflection, 

and  is  admitted  to-day,  by  general  consent,  to  be  nnex- 

cellcd  by  any  other  region  occupied  or  unoccupied  in 

1  India.     Again,  had  I  gone  six  mouths  earlier,  it 

^ma  almost    certain   tliat  souie   of   my  colleaguce 

night  have  reached  me  ere  the  terrific  storm  of  185] 


Omle 
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buret  over  Jlindnstan.  As  it  was  I  was  alone  to  face 
tlie  danger,  and  the  Clinrch  was  not  discouraged,  as 
elie  might  liave  been,  by  tlie  loea  (if  her  tirst  repre- 
sentatives. God  bad  only  to  biije  mc  and  mine  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand  till  the  indignation  was  over- 
past, and  when  over,  my  first  colleagues,  wlio  were 
waiting  on  the  outside  of  the  danger  at  Calcntta  (two 
brethren  and  their  wives),  were  able  to  enter  and  join 
me,  all  safe  and  well.  On  the  other  hand,  it  waa 
most  wisely  arranged  that  I  should  not  be  later  in  ar- 
riving than  the  fall  of  1856.  We  were  just  ten 
weeks  settled  down  in  our  chosen  field  when  the 
Sepoy  Kebellion  opened  its  horrore.  God  probably 
knew  it  was  best  tlie  first  representative  of  the 
Cluirch  should  pass  througli  that  ordeal,  and  then 
come  forth  ont  of  the  midst  of  that  circle  of  fire  with 
not  a  hair  of  his  head  singed,  to  find  Ins  beloved 
Chnrch  rejoicing  over  his  B.ifety,  and  ready  to  re- 
spond to  the  grand  extent  necessary,  with  her  men 
and  her  means,  to  ocenpy  the  wide  field  so  providen- 
tially given  her  to  cultivate  there  for  Ilim.  God  thus 
timed  our  coining,  and  took  abundant  care  of  the  emer- 
gencies involved,  so  that  all  should  "  turn  out  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  Gospel." 

It  was  arranged  by  the  missionary  authorities  t 
I  should  Ikj  ready  to  sail  for  India  as  soon  as  my  C 
ference  met,  in  April.    Meanwhile,  one  or  two  yoting 
colleagues  to  accompany  me  were  being  sought  for 
by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  but,  to  my  regret,  a 
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well  as  liiE  own,  tlie  effort  was  without  sncceas  so  £dfl 
Yet  even  tliis  licsitation,  n&  we  can  now  eoe,  wvl 
ovormled  for  good.     On  reacliinj;  India  a  great  deal 
of  proepoeting  Lad  to  be  done,  the  varions  iiiiixx^iipkid 
poitioDB  compared.  Slid  the  oiiento^t  eiiitable  iicloct«d. 
So  it  was  beet  the  founder  of  the  inifision  Blioald  mJ 
aloua  and  be  free  to  meet  this  heavy  reaponsibilityfl 
Tlie^idanoe  of  God  would  surely  bo  given,  and  tinid 
and    experience   have   shown    tiiat   it   was   graiitfl^| 
according  to  tlie  necessity  of  the  case.  M 

Wliile  finishing  mj  pastoral  term  and  getting  readyfl 
for  oiu-  departnre  to  the  East,  a  cnrions  eircnni^ttineCB 
transpired  in  Lynn,  when^  I  was  then  Ktationod.  Tbofl 
liev.  Parsons  Cooke,  of  tho  Congregational  Chnn^l^ 
ieeiied  a  work  in  two  volnraes  (subsequently  iticreaseu 
to  tlirceX  in  which  lie  undertook  to  show,  as  his  pagflM 
Btated,  that  '^  Mcthodiem  is  not  a  true  branch  of  tltd 
Cliurch  of  Christ!"  J 

Tiiis  singularly  bigoted  man — my  next-door  ncigH^ 
bor,  as  it  were — originated  quite  a  senBiitiuii  by  liiia 
sudden  and  startling  charge.    But  he  labored  hard  ism 
prove  Ilia  uncharitable  imputation  true,  chiefly  on  tbfln 
ground,  as  ho  alleged,  that  Methodism  was  manifestly^ 
destitute  of  a  real  missionary  spirit,  and,  tlierefore, 
wanting  in  tlie  apostolic  cliaractenstic  of  a  true  Cliris- 
tian  Church.    Our  Arminian  tlieology  was  also  a  great 
trouble  to  him.     The  tliree  volumes  of  his  "  Cunt* 
rios"  were  launched  from  tlie  press  with  much  hasta 
and  created  amaaement.     He  had  before  him  tho  / 
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mal  Report  of  our  Missionarj'  Society  for  1S54,  and 
)  iiiaiiipulation  of  its  etateinenta  and  figures  were 
Kngtilarly  unfair  and  uncaiidid. 

The  gist  of  his  argument  was,  that  with  all  our 
wasted  progress  we  had  no  true  foreign  miBsion 
Wortlij  the  name,  and  yet  were  raising  miBsionary 
■Inoney  under  that  pretense,  in  order  to  spend  it  at 
■Jlome,  where  lie  considered  we  wci-o  not  mnch  re- 
•qnired,  and  were  rather  in  the  way  of  other  denom- 
rinations  like  liis  own.  His  specification  was,  that  of 
the  $228,304  income  of  the  year,  we  spent  only  $4,883 
on  China,  |964  on  South  America,  $10,055  on  Ger- 
many, and  $33,835  on  Liberia — only  tlie  first-named, 
according  to  him,  being  a  mission  to  the  heatlien ;  all 
the  rest — nearly  four  fifths  of  the  whole  araonnt — we 
were  spending  at  home.  It  seemed  greatly  to  distress 
this  man  that  our  American  Methodism  was  spending 
"so  ranch  at  home,"  and  gaining  sucii  a  foothold  in 
tlie  laud.  He  Lad  no  thanks  to  render  to  God  for  the 
fact  that  tens  of  thoiisanda  were  being  yearly  converted 
and  led  to  Chiist  thereby,  or  that  we  were  gaining 
the  strength  and  development  which  wouldsoon  enable 
ns  to  do  our  duty  to  the  heathen  world.  Nor  did  he 
make  the  slightest  allowance  for  the  fact  tLat  our 
Church,  as  an  organized  Christian  community,  was 
ouly  seventy-one  years  old  when  he  was  writing  these 
"  hitter  things"  against  her. 

Instead  of  admitting  that   her   progress  in  those 
jeventy-one  years,  from  nothing  up  to  lier  standing 
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in  1834,  was  a  inai-vel  of  grace  and  progress  encli 
Clirietendom  liad  never  seen  before,  and  for  wUicI 
guod  man  might  well  be  glad  and  bless  God,  !»■', 
the  contrary,  seemed  vexed  and  diatreeeed  at  tlio 
velopment  of  this  youngest  member  of  tlio  cvangelii 
family,  60  anjustly  taunted  by  his  coiiijtaneon. 
overlooked  the  fact  that  lus  own  dciioiiLination,  wli 
it  waa  only  seventy  years  old,  had  not  done  one  hi 
[Ticli  for  liome  or  foreign  missions  as  the  MctliudUt 
inrch  had  in  the  eamo  time.     He  ignored  the  unex- 
ampled liberality  of  this  young  Churcli  in  the  resources 
liicli  slic  bad  developed  to  build  her  honaes  of  wor- 
ship, her  parsonages,  schools,  and  colleges,  and  otlicr 
institutions  over  this  wide  land,  with  all  of  wliicii  ap- 
pliances his  own  denomination  had  been  supplied  for 
nearly  two  hundred  j'cars,  and,  therefore,  his  com- 
parisons were  wanting  in  Cliristian  candor,  and  nit-i 
fair  before   God   and    man.      He  also   ignored   tha 
fact  that  onr  denomination  was,  even  then,  standing 
at  the  head  of  all  the  American  Churches  in  efforts 
[or  the  evangelization  of  the  lieatlien  Indians,  hay:; 
stations,  missionaries,  church  memliere, 
liolare  than  any  of  them.     (See  "  Newcomb's  Cyi 
idia  of  Missions,"  p.  626.) 
JIow  sad  it  seems  to  quote  to-day  the  words  of  thi 

ry  man,  when  he  had  tlio  temerity  to  charge 
ath  wasting  missionary  money  at  home,  "  in  se( 
in  rivalry  that  added  nothing  to  the  Christian 
the  knd  1 " 
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It  is  also  monitory  to  remeinbep  now,  tliat,  despite 
all  the  talk  of  the  time,  of  ''  Cliriatian  Union "  and 
"Evangelical  Alliance,"  the  reckless  charges  of  thia, 
man,  instead  of  being  rebuked,  were  eagerly  taken  njl 
and  i-eitei-ated  by  some  professors  and  editors  of  liM 
own  Cliarcb,  and  our  ministry  and  people  in  many 
places  wei-e  taunted  by  their  neighboi's,  who  were 
simple  enongh  to  suppose  the  cliargea  were  true  be- 
cause such  men  repeated  them  so  confidently.     Thee 
reckless  and  uncharitable  writers  would  not  thank  u 
were  I  liere  to  quote  their  names  and  the  harsh  utten-M 
ances  to  which  they  so  eagerly  committed  thcmselv{ 
against  the  Methodist   people.     Enough,  that  theiB 
Master  and  ours  was  so  soon  to  roll  away  these  i 
proaehes  and  vindicate  ua  on  this  gi-ound,  also,  aa  a 
tnie  Cliurch  of  Jesus  Christ.     But  it  made  me  tremJ 
blc  to  think,  wliat  justification  tliey  would  have  fouuA 
for  their  stinging  iuvectivea  had  the  catastrophe 
cnrred  which  Dr.  Durbin  feared  wlien  he  wrote  tha 
final  api«al,  in  1855,  entitled  "The  Crisis!"     Had  wd 
really  failed,  and  abandoned  tlio  project  of  a  raissioni 
to  India  for  want  of  a  suitable  man  to  lead  the  wayj 
tlien,  indeed,  Parsons  Cooke  and  those  wlio  echoed  lii^ 
charges  would  have  made  the  severest  nee  of  the  facta 
to  our  disgrace  and  annoyance.     God  alone  can  knoWB 
wliat  the  depresshig  effect  would  have  been  uj>on  thai 
missionary  spirit  of  onr  Church  for  many  years  after, 
ward,  or  how  long  it  would  have  been  ere  wo  couldJ 
liave  recovered  oureclves  and  stood  where  it  I 
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jnj  and  honor  to  Gtand   to^ay  upon  Uu«  qoesliuaJ 
before  Christendom  and  I>efore  God.  I 

But  we  may  yentnre  to  predict  tiiat  Panons  CooWu 
"Centnrioa"  will  not  bo  inncli  reiwl  during  tlie  inil«fl 
leuiiium,  wliile  it  is  a  comfort  to  tbiiik  that  bo  ba«,  I 
ere  this,  witnessed  arrividd  in  the  heavens,  the  gatIi-1 
ercd  fruits  of  Methodiet  inisBions  from  India  audi 
other  heathen  lands,  which  have  amply  convinced  even  1 
him  that  he  greatly  mistook  the  spirit  ami  purpuae  of 
the  Methodist  Church  when  he  undertook  to  write 
these  volumes  1  ■ 

Two  of  our  children  were  then  beyond  the  ago  ■ 
when  it  Is  considered  to  be  Bafe  and  proper,  on  ac-  I 
count  of  growth,  education,  and  mond  influence,  to  I 
have  them  in  India.    To  meet  thia  difficulty  wan,  ia  I 
our  case,  a  heavy  cross  that  only  they  itnow  who  bava  I 
]iad  to  hear  it.     It  is  a  wound  that  seldom  lieals  in  a  I 
parent's  heart,  but  of  which  missionaries  generally  I 
say  bnt  little,  leet  they  he  misunderstood.     Tet  it  is 
a  sorrow  in  which,  no  doubt,  they  have  the  special 
sympathy  of  Him  for  whom  the  sacrifice  is  made.    In 
tliis  case  the  cross  was  mni-o  weighty  from  our  not  hav-  i 
ing  relatives  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  with  whom  I 
they  could  he  left.     They  had  to  be  intrusted  to  tho  i 
oire  of  strangers,  whose  interest  in  tliem  had  to  bo  I 
paid  for.   We  had  been  led  to  hope  for  other  arrange- 
ments, while  we  met  tho  necessary  expenses,  where 
a  s^nnpathetic  and  Christian  interest  wonld  have  been  I 
Ucd  for  them ;  hut  all  failed,  and  at  last  the  day  \ 
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of  Bailiug  drew  60  close  that  we  had  to  accept  the 

t  arrangemeut  that  seemed  available,  which  was  to 

^laee  them  at  a  private  school  in  Connecticut,  in  the 

I  liands  of  etraugers  whom  we  had  only  corresponded 

L  with,  but  had  not  seeflj  nntii  the  evening  when  we 

■  ■went  to  place  our  darUnga  in  their  handa. 

We  had  some  reproaches  to  hear  from  a  few  who, 

'  we  could   judge  from  their  remarks,  would  not 

»ign  a  child  of  tlieirs  in  order  to  save  any  number 

I  Iiunian  souls.     Of  course  such  people  could  have 

J  sympathy  with  "  tiie  Father  of  mercies,"  who, 

tin  man's  great  extremity,  "  spared  not  hia  own  Son, 

:  freely  delivered  him  np  for  us  all" — gave  Lira 

^P  to  a  poverty  where  lie  "  had  not  where  to  lay  his 

i,"  and  to  siicrifice  and  sufferiug  for  sin  in  which 

"he  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death,  and  made  inter- 

sion  for  the  transgrcssora."     In  the  yearnings  of 

liour   own   hearts,   aud    amid  these  remarks  by  such 

mistaken  friends,  there  eame  to  our  aid   the   appro- 

■priate  and  sympathizing  promise,  "  There  is  no  man 

hath   left   honse,   or  parents,   or  brethren,    or 

(rife,  or  children,  for  the  kingdom  of  God's   sake, 

0  shall  not  receive  manifold  more  in  this  present 

"■  time,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life  everlasting."     To 

this  blessed  promise  we  clung  both  then  and  when  far 

away,  while  our  hearts  ached  as  we  thought  of  them. 

e  of  these  dear  boys  we  were  not  to  see  again  on 

SBrth,  as  he  died  four  years  after  we  left  him.     Yet 

',  twenty-seven  years  since  that  cross  was  lifted  fos 
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Tesos's  eakc,  and  amid  the  blosecd  resnlts,  witl 
of  our  oliildrcn,  we  triiEt,  in  heaven  anj  the  other  foa 
on  eart]i  in  the  Charch  of  their  parents,  and  dome  q 
these  also  honored  and  nseful  in  the  nuan  holv  vorfc,  ' 
we  feel  that  God  has  been  true  to  liie  promi&c — wo  J 
have  recieived  the  "  hundred- fold  more  in  the  pre«t-ntJ 
time,"  and  are  willing  to  compare  our  experience  witli  I 
any  of  those  whose  thoughtless  words  gave  as  pain  in 
this  matter  of  resigning  oar  children  in  1856. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  review  of  the  circnm- 
stances  thi'uugii  which  we  were  called  to  pass,  in  tlio 
founding  and  development  of  our  miKsion  in  India,  I 
cannot  be  too  grateful  that  God  pnt  it  into  my  heart 
to  rescue  my  notes  and  letter  books  when,  on  the 
niglit  of  the  escape  from  Bareilly,  I  liad  so  hnrricdly 
to  fly  and  leave  nearly  every  thing  else  in  our  home  j 
to  the  torch  of  the  Sepoy.     The  help  to  me  is  veryl 
great.     Had  I  to  tnist  merely  to  my  memory  now  I  * 
ehonid  have  to  writ*  with  great  hesitancy  of  the  re- 
markable scenes  through  which  we  were  called  to  pass. 
But,  with  these  books  and  old  letters  and  journals  in  , 
my  hands,  I  can  live  it  all  over  again,  and  see  and  I 
compare  it  safely  and  accurately.     Truly  has  the  poefcfl 

"  Soirnda  which  address  the  ear  ara  loat  and  dio 
In  one  ehort  hour;  while  that  wliit-'h  ^trikta  tlio  eye 
Uvea  long  upon  the  mind;  the  taithfnl  eii-ht 
Graves 't  on  the  meoiory  with  a  beam  of  lighL" 

)ly  work  in  the  preparation  of  the  articles  on  th» 

(fifisions  of  English  and  American  Methodism,"  for  J 
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I  Newcomb's  C'ydttjxBdia  of  Miamo^is,  liad  to  be  con- 
t  eluded  before  we  sailed.  This  tiircw  an  additional 
I  burden  upon  weeks  tlut  were  ab-eady  sufficientlj 
I  crowded  with  the  cares  and  duties  which  the  new 
[  condition  of  things  had  brought.  But  at  length  dil- 
I  igent  toil  conquered  the  situation,  and  our  prepara- 
tions were  completed  in  time  for  the  meeting  of  the 
L  Annual  Conference. 

I  On  the  8th  of  April,  1856,  we  went  to  Salem 
'  to  take  our  fai'ewcll  of  the  Conference,  over  which 
Bishop  Janes  was  presiding.  We  knew,  and  were 
persuaded,  tliat  the  loving  sympathies  and  prayera  of 
these  dear  brethren  would  follow  us  to  the  last.  It 
made  me  feel  strong  that  I  enjoyed  their  generous 
confidence  for  the  peculiar  and  difficult  duties  which 
I  I  had  undertaken.  Though  neither  they  nor  we 
could  then  hna^ne  the  "great  light  of  afflictions" 
into  the  very  center  of  which  they  were  pending  us, 
nor  the  dark  clouds  of  heathen  cruelty  which  were  bo 
I  completely  to  envelop  us  after  our  arrival,  that  for 
I  many  weary  months  they  were  to  fear  wo  were  no 
longer  among  the  living!  Like  that  father  of  the 
faithful,  who,  "  when  be  was  called  to  go  out  into  a 
place  which  he  should  after  receive  for  an  inheritance, 
olwyed,  not  knowing  whither  be  went,"  so  onr  sim- 
ple duty  was  obedience,  and  our  confidence  was  trust 
in  tlie  same  divine  guidance.  We  "  knew  not  what 
things  might  befall  us  there ; "  but  we  knew  onr 
Guide,   and   that  was   sufficient.      Enough  that  JIm 
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Inew,  and  had  challcuged  our  eonflduncc    in  i 
words,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  yoii  alwaj,  even  onto  the  etij 
of  the  world."     It  was  not  only  snfiicietit,  l>ut  < 
lieet,  that  we  should  not  know  in  advance.     Far  liv 
to  wait  and  work  on  in  the  dntj  ufsignt-d  at,  » 
tliat  as  our  day  so  our  strength  tJiouId  be. 

That  night  the  farewell  meeting  was  held  in  t 
chnrch  in  Lvon.     It  was  a  crowded  and  nicrnonlillj 
meeting.     H.  V.  Deg-.in  presided.      A.  D,  Men 
offered  the  opening  prayer.     Dr.  M.  L.  Scudder  • 
the  first  speaker,  liis  theme  being  "The  Katiipe  i 
lieceesity  of  the  Missionary  Cause."     lie  was  f 
lowed  by  Ur.  Jeeee  T.  Peck  on  "The  Grand  Idea  t 
the  Missionary  Work."     Then  Dr.  Dnrtiin  rose  t 
traced  "Tlio  Divine  Hand  in  the  Inception  of  tii& 
Mission  to  India"  {tliongh  how  much  nf  lii»  tlieme  v 
Btill  unknown,  even  to  him,  these  pages  show).    Tnn 
ing  to  me,  as  we  stood  there  together  in  the  f 
he  gave  me  a  charge  on  confidence  in  divine  gnid 
ance,  and  then  handed  me  my  letter  of  instmction^ 
my  passport,  and  a  letter  of  credit,  and  closed  his  ad- 
dress with  much  feeling,  saying,  "My  brother,  ' 
g}ve  yon  a  large  discretion  in  the  duty  you  have  t 
fulfill  for  as."     He  then  pansed  and  exclaimed,  ' 
f<nig  to  li/oe  to  see  Hits  mission  to  India  Jmidij  c, 
Ushed  I " 

Next  morning  they  accompanied  ns  on  hoard  I 
ship  at  East  Boston,  and  exactly  at  nine  o'clock  l 
go  her  moorings  and  passed  away  out 
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her  esatcm  course,  my  wife  and  myself,  and  onr  two 
f  little  oii«i,  waving  our  adieus  from  Iier  deck.     Up  to 
I  the  last  Dr.  Dnrbin  Lad  hoped  he  would  be  ablo  to 
[  send  at  lejist  one  young   minister  with  me,  but  we 
L  had  to  go  alone.     He  promised,  however,  to  send  him 
I  immediately  after  us,  so  that  he  might  overtake  us  in 
[  London  and  accompany  us  to  India.     But,  for  reasoiiB 
L  which  are  now  apparent,  God  controlled  all  action  of 
I'  this  kind  till  the  proper  time  had  come  for  sending 
'  them  after  me.     It  was  an  omen  of  good  to  us,  a  few 
hours  after  leaving  port,  as  we  were  arranging  our 
surroundings  for    the   night,  to  hear   the   sound  of 
prayer  from  the  adjoining  state-room.     Two  voices, 
one  after  the  other,  pleaded  with  God  for  his  provi- 
dential care  over  our  ship  and  all  tliat  it  contained  ; 
and  they  added,  what  la  so  appropriate  for  Christiana 
I  -when  traveling,  that  the  Lord  might  grant  that  they 
should  "  grow  in  grace  on  the  voyage,  and  be  brought 
back  again  in  the  poBaession  of  a  full  salvation."     How- 
good  fiiat  sounded,  and  in  such  a  place !     Wo  soon 
made  the  acquaintance  of  onr  praying  neighbors,  and 
found  tliem  to  be  Methodists  from  Canada.     Their 
fellowship  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  voyage. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

"But  I  write  the  more  Ixildly  unto  you  lDeonicnica«nr«.AS  (nitlbll 

yon  ajCBtn  in  rcmetnhraiice,  becauw  of  U«  grace  (hat  was  g^ivoa  ■ 

of  God,  that  I  ahoulif  bs  a  niinistcr  of  CliriiL  Jvbub  onto  llicGi-i: 

.  .  .  Yea,  making  ii  my  aim  so  to  pratcli  tin;  (mjhih'I,  not  * 

s  already  nnmcd,  that  I  mIgUl  not  build  iipoD  uooUicr  i 

bidiitioti;  but,  NB  it  ifl  wriUcLi, 

They  shall  see,  tn  whom  no  tiding  nf  lilni  cane, 
And  tliey  wlto  liave  not  heard  slii^l  underttiuid." 

—St.  Pact,    (liov.  Vor.) 

letter  of  ingtrncttons,  drawn  by  Dr.  Dnrbii 
and  eonntersigucd  by  Bishop  Simpson,  directed  rac^' 
on  onr  arrival  in  London,  to  ecek  for  all  bhcIi  infoN' 
Uitioii  OB  would  be  iiBefiil  to  me  in  the  duties  wiiich 

I  to  fulfill,     I  fonnd  tnucli  coiirteey  from  tlic  sco- 

ies  of  the  dificrent  missionary  socii^ties  in  that 
city  whom  I  conanlted,  esirecially  in  regard  to  those 
portions  of  India  which  were  as  yet  nnoccupied  by  any 
Cliristian  agency,  as  well  as  abont  matters  of  finance,, 
administration,  and  missionary  policy,  on  which 
needed  information,  so  as  to  be  better  able  to  nnd< 
stand  what  might  occur  in  my  own  adminigtration.' 
1  found  among  tliesc  gentlemen  a  hearty  appruciation 
of  the  help  which  America  was  sending  to  aid  tiiera 
I  the  evangelization  of  Britisli  India,  and  fervent; 

s  were  espressed  that  our  snccess  might  be  vorj, 
bodant. 


iny 
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Dr.  Dorbin's  solicitnde  was  followiug   ua  all  the 
time.     He  wrote  to  me  nine  dajs  after  I  sailed,     lie 
was  evidently  anxious  lest  I  should  become  discoiir-    , 
aged  by  Lib  failure  to  lind  at  least  one  man  to  go  oa.l 
with  me  from  London.     I  maybe  excnsed  in  quoting'] 
Lis  words  on  this  subject.     He  says :  J 

"  I  hasten  to  say  to  you,  Brother has  flnall^'l 

declined.     I  am  surprised  and  grieved  at  this.    I  have 

written  to  Brother ,  but  am  not  sanguine  of  the 

results,  ...  I  will  give  you  a  steady  and  hearty 
support.  Be  of  good  courage,  and  let  tliose  yet  to 
come  aay,  '  William  Butler  founded  this  mission.' .  .  .,.1 
1  hope  to  Bee  Bishop  Simpson  next  week  in  Oincin-' 
nati,  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  send  you  two  assistants. 
I  will  in  clue  time  look  to  the  interests  of  your  chil- 
dren. Be  of  good  cheer.  Give  our  kind  regards  and 
the  assurance  of  our  prayers  to  Sister  Butler,  and 
may  God  bless  and  preserve  you  all,  and  give  you 
success  in  your  great  undertaking." 

The  solicitude  shown  by  Dr.  Durbin  was  bo  often 
and  variously  expressed  that  I  presume  it  was  caused 
by  his  appreliensions  that  our  courage  might  not  be 
fully  sustained  when  we  came  to  face  the  real  difficul- 
ties of  the  heathenism  which  we  were  to  encounter, 
and  especially  being  thus  left  alone  to  face  them,  as, 
also,  that  the  yearnings  of  our  hearts  for  the  darling 
boys  left  behind  in  strange  hands  might  weaken  our 
pui^poec  to  persevere  in  the  sacritice  we  had  made.  It 
could  bo  no  premonition  of  the  fearful  dangers  into 
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tho  midgt  of  whieL  we  were  nnconscioafilj  steeriiij 
But,  I  am  grateful  to  say,  wo  felt  no  fear,  nor  did  o 
purpose  falter  for  a.  moment,  TLe  consecration  1 
oai"  work  was  complete,  and  our  trast  in  Uie  caro  and'  ] 
guidance  of  God  unhesitating. 

Having  completed  our  outfit  of  books  and  clothing 
in  London,  and  gained  all  the  information  available, 
we  left  Southampton  docks  oa  the  2rith  of  Angust, 
1856,  in  the  steam-ehip  Pera,  and,  when  a  few  milos  j 
down  the  Solent,  we  met  and  passed  the  consort  ves-  * 
eel  of  the  same  line,  the  Iiij>on,  juBt  arriving  from   ! 
Calcutta.     The  news  was  passed  around  that  "  she  ' 
had  on  board  the  Dowager  Queen  of  Oude."   Beyond  [ 
tlie  singularity  of  the   fact  tlwt   this  was   tho  first  * 
time  an  Indian  queen  had  ever  crossed  the  ocean,  we   . 
paid  no  heed  to  her  coming  to  London.     But  how  j 
much  the  eye  of  God  above  saw  in  the  fact,  s 
passed  her,  is  intimated  in  tho  Land  of  the  Veda.    I   ' 
had  left  behind  me  in  London,  Azeemoolah,  the  vatecl 
of  the  Nana  Sahib,  and  he  and  she  represented  the 
two  forces  that  were  8o  soon  to  combine,  and,  with 
iire  and  blood,  to  render  my  mission  nugatory,  by 
sweeping  every  thing  English  and  Christian  from  the   ■ 
soil  of  India !     Before  I  reached  Alexandria  they  had 
both  received  the  refusal  of  the  English  government 
to  tlieir  proposals,  and   soon   returned   to   India  to 
work  ont  the  fanatical  purposes  which  they  had  so  - 
cleverly  concealed  from  those  with  whom  they  had  1 
been  negotiating. 
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After  croBsinp;  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  passing  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  we  readied  smoother  water,  and 
social  interconrae  began.  At  that  tiiae  Bisliop  Co- 
lenso's  vagaries  were  subjects  of  discussion,  especially 
his  pamphlet  about  polygamy  being  scriptural,  so  that 
lie  declared  he  would  admit  to  the  Church  and  to  the 
communion  table  a  convert  from  heathenism,  with  all 
his  wives !  Ue  berated  the  missionaries  for  declining 
to  accept  his  doctrine  op  follow  his  lead.  Some  of 
our  gentlemen  passengers  undertook  to  defend  the 
Bishop's  views,  and  we  had  a  lively  discussiou  over 
the  subject  until  it  was  closed  by  one  of  our  number 
pressing  the  gontloman  who  defended  the  alwmina- 
tion  with  the  legitimate  result  of  it,  and  demanding 
to  know  why  polyandry  should  exclude  from  the 
table  of  the  Lord  if  polygamy  did  not  ?  If  the  right 
to  communion  was  conceded  to  a  man  with  his  four 
or  five  wives,  why  not  to  a  woman  Avith  her  four  or 
five  husbands?  Both  nnuatural  and  guilty  conditions 
exist  in  India,  though  the  latter  is  coming  to  an  end. 
But  here  our  opponent  backed  out,  with  the  easy 
remark,  "  O  tliat  is  a  different  thing,"  and  there  the 
discussion  ended. 

We  have  abundant  reason  to  he  gratefnl  that  onr 
mission  from  the  very  first,  in  common  with  evangel- 
ical missions,  has  made  no  compromise  witli  sin,  but 
has  t.iken  the  high  scriptural  ground  on  this  question, 
as  well  as  on  that  of  caste,  and  has  thus  preserved 
the  peace  and  the  purity  of  its  clmrchea. 
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An  old  traveler  like  myeelf,  moving  aenwa 
world  in  these  daja,  is  coustautly  I'vmlndeil  uf 
cliangcH  and  improvements  that  are  taking  place, 
whicli  are  quietly  rt^vulutionizing  the  civilization  and 
inetliods  in  which  people  had  such  oontidcnce  only  a 
few  years  ago.     How  easy  it  would  be  to  note  bmi 
and  hinidi-eda  of  these  facts,  but  our  litnits  forbid 
ferring  to  them,  except  very  occasionally,  in  view 
the  more  important  matters  for  whidi  our  pages 
reserved.     This  modem  idea  of  iron  ships,  which 
steered  so  accurately  by  steam  instead  of  the  w 
human  hand — the  loading  and  unloading — the  trim- 
ming of  sails — the  weigiiing  of  the  anchor — all  done 
so  easily  by  the  same  mighty  agency,  and  thus  reduc- 
ing tlie  number  of  men  necessary  to  work  a  vessel  to 
about  one  half  of    those   formerly  required,  stands 
prominently  out  among  these    great   improvenicntf!. 
Formerly  England   boasted  of  her  "wooden  walls," 
the  "lieartB  of  oak,"  of  which  her  men-of-war  and 
her  merchant  marine  were  made.     But  her  poets  no 
longer  sing,  as  Pope  did  in  days  of  yore, 


"  Let  India  boaat  Iier  piilms,  nor  pnvy  wo 
Hie  weeping  umber  niiii  the  biilmy  tree, 
WIiUq  by  our  onks  tlie  precious  loads  arc  baroo, 
And  realdiB  cammuiidi>d  which  Uioso  troos  adorn." 


The  gigantic  strength  and  remarkable  longevity  of 
this  pride  of  the  British  forests,  which  has  done 
xiach  for  England's  exaltation  among  the  nations, 


i 


I  landed  by  Dryden  with  eqtial  complacency,  wlien 

[  writes : 
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"  TliB  monarch  oalt,  tlie  patriarch  of  the  treea. 
Shoots  rising  up,  Hod  spreads  by  sluvr  dugrees; 
Three  cenliirica  lie  f  rows,  and  three  he  alnys 
Supreme  in  slate,  and  in  three  more  decays." 


Bnt  were  these  two  poets  to  rise  from  the  dead,  £« 
things  would  amaze  them  more  than  to  find  hoi 
nearly  antiquated  these  objects  of  their  Ixiaf 
liave  become ;  nor  would  they  be  less  amazed  o 
holding  the  colossal  proportions  aud  rapid  speed  ( 
the  iron  structures  which  have  superseded  their  1 
loved  but  slow-sailing  and  diminutive  "oats." 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  day  we  cast  anchor 
in  the  harbor  of  Alexandria,  and  here  begins  at 
once  that  capability  of  comparison  and  contrast  which 
Ajbnnervmt,  at  an  interval  of  twenty-seven  years, 
enables  ns  to  make  from  this  onward,  showing  that, 
not  merely  in  progressive  America,  bnt  even  in  the 
sluggish  and  conservative  East,  the  spii'it  of  improve- 
ment is  abroad,  and  the  woHd  is  being  lifted  up  to  a 
better  life ;  that  even  wars  and  commotions,  commer-  ■ 
cial  rivalry  and  the  love  of  gain,  are  all  made  tributarj- 1 
by  the  Almighty  providence  in  bringing  forward  that 
better  state  of  things  for  which  good  men  have  been 
so  long  praying,  and  which  together  constitnte  the 
beneficent  dawn  of  that  day  when  the  ami  of  right- 
eousness shall  rise  on  every  land,  "  with  healing  in  hia 
wings,"  bringing  peace  to  earth  and  good-will  to  men, , 
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No  item  of  tnitli  or  bleseing  can  ever  Ix? 
neiitl/  lost  to  tills  world  while  God  gnvKras 
^vooates  iiiaj  die,  and  its  oxainplo  aiid  factit  pasa 
from  the  memory  of  living  men,  but  the  giinnliaTisliip 
of  trod  will  be  over  its  life  and  its  f  atari-,  and.  like 
the  grain  in  the  liand  of  tlie  mammiea  of  this  land, 
the  Bonhght,  and  "the  scent  of  water,"  will  revive 
the  power  that  has  kin  dormant  for  a  thousand  juiirs, 
wliile  a  harvest  of  good,  that  juight  till  the  world 
with  fmit,  may  spring  forth  from  it.  One  of  tbeso 
Beeds  was  planted  in  this  city  over  eighteen  humlnii 
years  ago,  and  was  soon  afterward  lost  to  view.  But 
its  feeble  tradition  came  down  the  ages  to  tJie  tiini.>8 
of  John  "Wesley,  and  his  earnest  and  practical  mind 
saw,  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria, 
a  primitive  episcopacy  that  was  safe,  and  free  from 
all  sacerdotalism  and  prelacy,  deriving  its  just  powera 
from  a  synod  of  presbyters,  whose  executive  it  was, 
primus  mter  -pares.  lie  saw  and  approved  that 
efficient  and  brotherly  idea  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
and  resolved  to  plant  it  in  tlie  virgin  soil  of  the  New 
"World.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Clmrch  is  the  har- 
vest that  has  grown  from  that  Egyptian  seed.  Ni 
"lordship  over  God's  heritage  " — no  ecclesiastical  des- 
potism or  hierarchal  assumptions— can  flourish  In  il 
presence. 

Had  Alexandria  only  been  faithfal  to  the  d 
idea,  her  glory  would  not  have  departed  ;  nor  would 
the  ci'cscent  of    the  Arabian  antichrist  bo  floating 
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to-day  from  Iicr  flag-staffs,  tlic  symbol  of  a  nation  that 
has,  in  tlie  jnst  judgment  of  God,  sunk  to  bo  "  tlie 
basest  of  kingdoms."  One  of  her  presbyters  apos- 
tatized from  Trinitarian  Christianity,  broke  the  peace 
of  God  in  Christendom,  and  introduced  the  heresy 
that  stiU  bears  his  name.  MohammodaniBm  came  in 
and  dominated  over  a  Christianity  once  so  glorious 
in  faith  and  government,  but  whicli  Lad  then  sunk  bo 
low  as  to  deny  the  divinity  of  "the  Lord  that  bought 
them."  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrcli  ought,  ere 
long,  to  plant  again  in  Alexandria  the  polity  which 
she  there  found,  and  the  faith  "  once  delivered  to  tlie 
saints,"  which  would  soon  restore  Egypt  to  God,  and 
fulfill  the  mei-ciful  predictions  which  the  Lord  Jeho- 
vah has  left  to  her  as  "  a  door  of  hope."  He  has 
expressly  declaj-ed,  "  For  they  shall  cry  unto  the  Lord 
because  of  the  oppressors,  and  he  shall  send  them  a 
savionr,  and  a  great  one,  and  he  shall  deliver  them. 
And  the  Lord  shall  smite  Egypt:  lie  shall  smite  and 
heal  it:  and  they  shall  return  even  to  the  Lord,  and 
he  shall  be  entreated  of  them,  and  shall  lieal  them." 
"  Princes  shall  come  ont  of  Egypt ;  Ethiopia  shall  soon 
stretch  out  her  hands  unto  God."  (Isa.  xix, 
Psa,  Ixvii,  31.)  How  severely  she  has  been  smitten, 
during  the  past  two  thousand  years,  is  well  known. 
But  the  tide  has  turned  at  last.  The  ''healing"  pro-  y 
cess  has  begun.  Aci'oss  lier  territory  now  runs  the  over- 
land route  to  India.  Telegraphs  and  i-ailroads  stretch 
through  her  great  valley.     Her  Suez  Canal  bears  the 
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iiumcnge  commerce  of  tlie  Eastern  world,  tlic  Fre 
Water  Canal  is  extending  irrigation  and  fertility  t 
tile  south.    Schools  and    CUrietian    niissione    hare" 
come  in  to  consummate  the  bleesetl  cnre,  and  God 
Las  taken  guaranteea,  through  her  debt  and  the  conse- 
quent English  iaflnenee,  with  its  control  of  Moham 
inedan  despotism,  that  the  fanaticism  of  her  i 
creed  shall  not  arrest  the  healing  effects  which  Chri 
tianity  has  introduced.     No  land  lias  known  doepi 
guilt  before  God,  or  passed  through  severer  punislu 
uient  for  it ;  and,  doubtl^s,  we  may  expect  that  tha 
mercy  and  grace  predicted  for  her  "  will  mnch  morl 
abound ; "  for  He,  whoso  promisee  arc  as  certain  as  h 
threatenings,  has  predicted  concerning  her,  "Wlioni 
the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  bless,  saying,  Blessed  be  Egyp 
my  people." 

Nearly  all  these  evidences  of  the  transition  which  ii 
now  passing  over  the  land  of  the  Nile  have  been  ii 
augurated  since  wo  were  hero  before,  and  the  increas 
of  population  under  this  improvement  is  remarkable 
In  Egypt  proper,  without  her  dependencies,  thcro'* 
were,  according  to  the  censas  in  18i7,  a  population 
of  4,542,620 ;  in  1875  there  were  5,500,000,  but  Sir 
Auckland  Colin's  census,  taken  last  year,  g 
6,708,230.  Cairo  has  now  a  population  of  368,1 
Alexandria,  208,775 ;  Port  Said,  16,560 ;  and  Sues 
10,913,  This  advance  intimates  a  great  future ; 
her  fertility  can  again  be  made  what  it  was  whei 
pOme  conquered  Egypt  to  make  it  the  granary  oa 
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Southern  Europe.  It  may  be  that  more  than  her  for^ 
nier  glory  awaits  this  land,  once  the  cradle  of  arts  and 
sciences,  when  she  shall  "  rise  and  shino  "  becanee  hei 
light  has  comej  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  has  i 
upon  her. 

In  1856,  wlien  we  left  Alexandria  for  Cairo,  torn 
cross  the  desert  to  Suez,  they  were  making  the  last! 
section  of  the  railroad.  We  rested  midday  for  lunch.'! 
at  tlio  crossing  of  the  Nile — and  that  Inneh  was  some- 1 
thing  to  remember,  from  the  Bwarins  of  fliea  which  1 
surrounded  us.  The  moment  the  cloth  was  lifted  off  I 
the  food  they  boldly  settled  down  in  millions  upon  1 
every  morsel  of  it,  until  it  became  black  with  theml  | 
They  seenied  feai'less,  and  were  not  to  be  whisked  | 
away.  We  looked  on  with  amazement,  and  the  quua- 1 
tion  arose,  Was  the  fourth  plague  of  Egypt  reinflrct-  I 
ed  ?  We  had  evidence  enough  that  the  third 
never  been  removed.  But  those  flies  1  only  by  the  i 
most  desperate  efforts  could  the  hnngi-y  crowd  of  paa- 1 
sengers  secure  their  food,  cutting  it  up  as  hastily  aa  'I 
possible,  and  then,  wliile  the  left  hand  was  kept  busy  4 
fanning  them  oS  the  plate,  the  other  conveyed  the  1 
morsels  to  the  mouth  ;  and,  even  then,  tlie  nasty  gray  I 
pests  dared  to  follow  the  food  to  the  very  hps.  The  J 
poor  children,  not  as  active  as  their  elders  in  mana^  ] 
ing  matters,  cried  with  vexation.  It  was  truly  a  mia-  I 
erable  meal.  What  made  the  aspect  more  repulsive  1 
■was  the  constant  presence  of  ophthalmia  ;  every  tlurd  ] 
person  seemed  to  have  it.     It  was  fearful  to  see  the  | 
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native  children,  ae  tlicj  were  carried  astride  the  ebaoKfl 
ders  of  Uicir  careleaa  and  dii-ty  mothers,  wilh  thcMa 
abominable  flioe  in  a  complete  black  circle  roiiinl  eudll 
eye,  BiickiDg  the  edge  of  the  lid ;  and  then  to  tliink'9 
how  easily  the  terrible  and  painful  disc^ise  could  h»M 
spread  from  one  to  another  by  the  feet  of  tliese  actiiro,fl 
agents  of  filth  and  impurity  1  How  truly  cxpree^iwl 
was  the  divine  descriptiuu  that  came  to  onr  renicoK-fl 
brance  there,  "  Tiie  land  was  corrupted  by  reason  of-l 
the  swarms  of  Hies."  V 

Christian  purity  alone  can  deliver  Eg}-pt  from  the 
burden  of  this  and  the  other  plague.     Mohaninicd- 
anisiu  and  heiithenism  cannot  and  docs   not,  either 
here  or  anywhere  else.     Poor  Egypt !  she  needs  tlie  J 
cleanlincBS  whieli  only  godliness  can  give  her.  I 

Another  relic  of  the  past  was  before  na  as  we  sat  I 
and  fonght  for  our  uninviting  food.  Gangs  of  men,  J 
women,  and  children  were  carrj'ing  clay  on  tlieir'B 
lieads  in  haekets  to  form  the  road-bed  of  the  railway.  I 
Over  these  was  an  Egyptian  "  task-in  aster,"  dressed  I 
very  gandily,  and  in  his  hand  a  whip  with  a  long  lash.  .1 
lie  stood  midway  from  wliere  the  earth  was  taken  np  I 
to  where  it  was  deposited.  His  eye  was  busy  watch-  j 
ing  every  individual  of  that  toiling  throng,  and  if  he  1 
saw  one  of  tliem  lagging  for  a  moment  he  notod  it,  .1 
hut  said  nothing  till  that  jraor  creature  next  came  I 
hurrying  past  him,  when  out  would  fly  that  long  lash,  I 
winding  around  the  naked  body  and  leaving  its  cruel  J 
mark.     He  thus  atruet  several  of  the  poor  girls,  and 
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kept  tliein  all  going  in  a  very  lively  fashion;  but.] 
what  abject  I'ear  and  misery  were  in  tbeir  faces  s 
they  were  tims  driven  in  their  enforced  toiL 

In  some  eiieh  style,  and  not  many  miles  from  this 
very  spot,  about  thirty -four  hundred  years  ago,  might 
be  witnessed  many  similar  ''  task-masters"  goading  a 
race  of  foreigners  reduced  to  slavery ;  and  "  they  made 
tlieir  lives  bitter  with  bard  bondage,"  till  Abraham's 
God  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  appeared  for  tbeir 
emancipation.  "  The  Lord  said,  I  have  surely  seen 
the  affliction  of  my  people  which  are  in  Egypt,  and 
have  licard  their  cry  by  reason  of  their  task-maeters ; 
for  I  know  tbeir  sorrows ;  and  I  am  come  down  to 
deliver  them  out  of  the  band  of  the  Egyptians."  If 
it  were  proper  to  reserve  sympathy  from  any  who  are 
oppressed — wbicb  it  is  not — it  might  surely  be  done 
Iicre.  These  arc  Egyptians,  the  deeeendants  of  those 
selfish  tyrants  who  grievously  oppi-esscd  tiieir  fellow- 
crcaturca  ;  but  now  tlieir  own  turn  has  come,  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  doctrine  receives  another  illustration, 
so  that  every  groan  and  drop  of  blood  drawn  by  the  lash 
of  those  primitive  slaveholders  from  the  bodies  of  the 
Hebrew  race  has  been  answered  by  another  from  the 
bodies  of  their  own  descendants  by  the  despots  of  the 
past  and  tlie  dynasty  of  the  present,  tlieee  Albanian 
foreigners,  wlio  all  alike  have  pursued  tlieir  own  ag- 
grandizement by  enforced  labor,  and  by  loading  the 
long-suffering  nation  with  debts  that  seem  too  colossal 
for  redemption  under  their  present  miserable  civili- 
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zation.  But  if  CLristian  Iionesty  can  oi^tain  a  fai 
dmucc  to  free  these  tiiuticeg  from  the  coittrul  oi  llM 
debauched  and  self-aggrandiziiig  bands  wlucJi  liarc  8 

long  inanipuluted  thein,  Egypt's  credit  may  riao  flge^n^ 
and  he]'  afflicted  people  be  lightuiied  of  their  load. 

That  evening   after   eiinset    we   entered   "GrunJ^ 
Cairo,"  as  it  used  to  he  called,     llow  qniekly  i 
realized  that  we  were  then  standing  in  "  The  tialc  of  J 
the  Orient,"  and  amid  the  scenes  where  the  '^VrabUn  1 
Nights'  Entertainments "  originated !    Early  tlie  foU  | 
lowing  moniing,  as  we  came  out  on  the  balcony  of  iIm  j 
hotel,  that  wonderful  vision,  which  ii;  never  forgotten  | 
by  any  who  is  privileged  to  sec  it,  rose  up  before  na, 
for  there  were  the  PjTaniids  I   Old  Egypt  waa  lookinff  I 
us  in  the  face,  or,  as  Napoleon  I.  put  it,  as  his  army 
halted  beneath  their  shadows :  '*  Soldiers,  forty  cent- 
uries are  gazing  down  upon  you  t  "    But  our  visit  to   ■ 
them  bad  to  come  at  a  later  date,  and  wheu  we  bad 
more  leisure  to  enjoy  it. 

At  eight  o'clock  A,  M.  wo  had  to  start  on  onr  jour- 
ney across  the  desert,  eigbty-four  miles  to  Suez  on 
the  Ked  Sea,  The  camels,  bearing  the  mails,  tbo 
specie,  and  passengers'  luggage  (for  freight  then 
went  ronnd  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  in  sailing  vea- 
sels),  bad  left  twenty-four  hours  in  advance  of  nfl,  | 
and  were  now  ahead. 

Our  passenger  caravan  was  made  np  of  a  long  line  | 
of  two-wheeled  shigrams,  each  holding  about  six  per- 
sons.    The  long  |3oIc  was  swung  npon  the  wheelei 
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four  rallies  were  attached,  and  these  were  kept  at  a 
moderate  gallop,  so  that  the  wheels  might  sink  as 
little  as  possible  in  the  sand  (for  road  there  was 
none).  But  how  can  one  do  justice  to  this  peculiar 
equipage  and  its  effects  npon  the  passengers  I  It  was 
not  quite  as  bad  as  riding  upon  a  camel,  bat  it  was 
the  next  thins;  to  that,  with  some  inconveniences  of 
its  own  added.  The  tall  wheels  flung  up  the  sand 
ami  dust  in  a  flying  cloud  that  half  sufEocated  us; 
then  the  vehicle  rose  and  fell  with  the  movement  of 
the  wheel  mules,  and  awajcd  from  side  to  side  by  its 
own  inouientum.  Add  the  heat  of  early  September 
in  the  desert  to  this,  and  onr  condition  may  be  im- 
agined. We  endured  it  as  well  aa  we  eonld  till  we 
suddenly  drew  up  under  a  tree,  an  acacia,  called  "  the 
desert-ti'ee,"  positively  the  only  tree  between  Cairo 
and  Suez,  and  tliis  was  half-way.  The  Innch  was 
laid  out  for  us,  and,  now  tliat  the  disagreeable  double 
motion  had  ceased,  and  the  dust  no  longer  rose,  and 
tfie  wretched  flies  were  forty  miles  behind  us,  with 
the  delightful  air  of  the  desert,  so  elastic  and  inspir- 
ing, we  felt  disposed  to  improve  tlio  opportunity  with 
which  our  hosts,  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com- 
pany, liad  provided  ns.  They  showed  that,  by  the 
aid  of  six  patient  camels  which  had  gone  ahead  of  us, 
they  conld  "  spread  a  table  in  the  wilderness."  There 
■was  not  an  object  in  sight  all  round  to  the  horizon, 
save  the  long  line  of  camels  which  we  had  passed  a 
w  minutes  before,  and  tlie  Khedive's  palace  half  a 


mile  to  the  left.     His  liigtuiees  bad  taken  a  not 
Boine  time  before  to  bave  ii  palucc  in  tbv  desert,  v 
he  could  have  perfect  eolitade  when  lie  cLu^c 
every  item  of  it,  stones  and  all,  had  to    be   i 
across  a  ti-ackleBs  waste  of  sand,  over  the  inters 
forty-four  mileel    Yet  it  was  done,  and  finia 
grand  style,  and  when  completed  it  was  boqu  aim 
forgotten  by  the  man  at  wboee  order  the  itnmei 
expense  was  iiicuri-ed.     The  people  to  bt-  pitied  i 
the  servants  who  are  left   in  charge  of  thiH  ]tala 
They  might  as   well  be  behind  iron  bars  us  there  ' 
!Far  better  to  be  on  Alexander  Selkirk's  island,  fi>r 
there  Uiey  could  walk  about  and  see  something  green, 
but  these  wretched  prisoners  have  only  that  one  ti 
to  look  at.  and  ]>mbaljly  could  not  find  tlieir  way  o 
those  sands  to  either  Cairo  or  Snez  without  a  gnidi 

As  we  sat  at  our  meal  the  long  line  of  camels  came 
np  and  passed  on  with  their  burdens.  Each  group 
was  in  the  special  care  of  a  responsible  sheik,  witli 
drivers  nnder  him.  How  that  cavalcade  recalled 
the  description  of  the  "Midlanite  merchantmen"  to 
whom  Joseph  was  sold  to  be  carried  into  this  very 
Egypt. 

We  had  the  curiosity  to  count  the  camels  as  tlicy 
paseed  by,  and  found  there  were  seven  hundred  of 
them — yet  there  was  not  a  ponnd  of  freight,  nothing 
but  passengers,  luggage,  the  mail  bags,  and  the  specie 
— "pieces  of  silver,"  truly.  For  nearly  all  this  half 
century,  the  silver  dug  in  the  mines  of  Mexico  has 
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gone  regularly   once   a   month  (now  fortnightly) 
London,  where  it  is  purchased  and  sent  on  to  the  East 
for  exchange.     It  is  minted  again  in  Calcutta  for 
in  India,  and  the  rest  goes  farther  east,  where,  beii 
already  known,  they  are  valued  above  all  other  eilvi 
coins ;  so  that   Mexico   supplies    India,   China,   and 
Japan  with  their  currency.      Bank-notes  were  then 
unknown  in  India,  and  gold  is  doubted  by  a  people 
without  education,  and  who  fear  being  deceived,  but 
silver  they  think  they  are  safe  in  accepting,  and  all 
payments  must  be  made  in  that  luetid  to  the  multi- 
tudes.   Our  seven  hundred  camels  were  all  needi 
and  it  is  likely  there  was  over  a  million  dollars 
that  caravan.     Wliat  a  prize  for  the  wild  Bedouins 
swoop  down  upon  I     But  the  East  India  Company 
(for  the  miserable  Turkish  goverruneut  could  not  hold 
them  in  check  for  a  single  week),  by  the  concession 
a  sort  of  blackmail,  and  employing  the  very  eheil 
tliemselvcp,  at  a  constant  compensation,  to  guide  tl 
ti'easure  to  Suez,  makes  it  more  profitable  to  them 
be  honest  than  to  live  by  plunder. 

After  an  hour's  rest  we  started  again,  but  found 
that  the  motion  (as  in  palanquin  riding)  was  much 
more  disagreeable  after  eating  than  before.     As  the 
time  rolled  on  the  effects  grow  worse,  until  the  s; 
tern  became  disagreeably  relaxed,  and  we  learned 
full  meaning  of  "the  desert  sickness" — in  some 
spects  worse  than   that   endured  at   sea.      How 
longed  for  Suez  and  a  glass  of  water  1     At  lenj 
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as  tlie  son  began  to  decline,  vro  saw  tlie  linle 
ahead,  and  tlie  Ued  Sea  bejrond  it,  Swwiiing  r 
we  passed  "  Joseph's  Well,''  and  in  a  fcvr  luinnta 
more  drew  np  at  tlie  door  of  llie  huteL  luMjiutM 
came  the  cry  for  "  water."  Every  one  plca<Icd  I 
it,  and  especially  the  ladiee  of  tlie  l^orty.  I  bn^ 
ried  np  the  Eg^-ptian  waiter,  and  the  prccioiu 
fluid  came,  and  waa  ponred  out  and  handed.  IJu 
8uch  water  for  sick  people  I  It  was  niaddy  i 
tepid,  and  was  promptly  rejected,  and  the  i 
aslied  how  he  could  olfer  sDcli  water  tu  tadiea. 
declared  he  had  no  btlicr.  I  iuei^ted  Ite  iriui>t  rui 
the  well  we  had  passed  and  hriug  a  freali  eapply  that 
would  Ije  cool  and  nice.     But  he  answered, 

"  Sir,  that  water  is  not  fresli,  it  is  brackish." 

"  Well,  go  where  this  eauio  from  and  bring  M>me 
of  that,  and  he  alive  abont  it." 

The  poor  fellow  looked  at  mo  and  replied, 

"Why,  sir,  there  is  no  fresh  water  here; 
drop." 

Amazed,  I  asked  him, 

"  Then  where  did  you  get  this,  wliieli  is  fresh,  if  H 
is  not  drinkable  ? " 

"  Sir,  it  came  from  the  Nile." 

"  How  ? " 

"  In  skin  bottles,  on  the  backs  of  camels." 

No  wonder  it  was  muddy  and  warm,  and  that  our 
desire  for  rach  a  beverage  ceased  at  once.  Sncli  was 
Suez  in  1S56,  and  eneh  the  supply  of  one  of  life's 
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first  necesBitiee  for  the  Bixteen  hnndred  people  tLen 
residing  there.  Not  a  drop  of  fresh  water  witliin 
more  thau  eighty  mileg,  and  the  whole  of  that  dis- 
tance a  bed  of  hot  and  trackless  sand,  across  which 
these  skin  "  bottles  "  had  toiled  for  four  days,  in  the 
raging  heat,  on  the  camels'  backs. 

In  approaching  Alexandna  I  intimated  that  even 
the  sluggish  and  conservative  East  wae  feeling  the 
thrill  of  onr  Christian  civilization,  and  beginning  to 
rise  from  the  misery  and  helplessness  of  the  long- 
sufEering  past.  What  an  ilhistration  of  this  does 
Snez  itself  present  on  this  second  visit  of  ours.  Now 
we  return,  and  Suez  has  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  little 
city,  with  its  ten  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twelve 
people,  and  gardens  and  orchards  are  flourisliing.  A 
railway  connects  it  with  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  and 
piers  and  docks  and  light-house  liave  risen,  as  by 
magic,  ont  of  the  barren  sands.  The  Suez  Canal  now 
connects  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  with  those 
of  the  Ked  Sea,  and  ships  of  varions  nations  pass 
Snez  almost  every  hour  between  sunrise  and  sunset. 
That  canal  is  yielding  its  stockholders  the  largest 
dividends  of  any  enterprise  on  earth.  The  steamer 
in  which  we  sailed,  drawing  twenty-seven  feet  and 
nine  inches,  pays  over  £1,100  toll  ($5,500)  each  time 
she  goes  through  it.  To  crown  all,  the  same  Chris- 
tian civilization  has  dug  a  second  canal  beside  the 
first  to  lead  in  the  fresh  water,  so  that  the  excellent 
water  of  the  Nile  now  flows  in  abundance  the  whole 
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way  to  Bnez,  and  is  beginning  to  "  mate  the  dci 
blossom  38  the  rose.''     These  facta  amaze  thi'^  I 
inaelite  races,  and  well  they  may,  for  they  are  I 
miracles  of   modern  civilization,  rif   whi<!h   Mnhu 
mcdanism   and  heathenism   never  drvanied.  kuiI  i 
which  they  are,  and  would  alwajrB  remain,  dcetitali 
if  the  races  that  have  accepted  "  the  Prophet  of  Nil 
reth  "  did  not  oomo  and  origiuate  Uiew. 
I  "What  a  world  this  conld  bo  made,  and  will  1 
mde,   if   Christianity  gets  control   of  it !     Sure 
paradise  can  be  restored.    It  has  not  been  En  i 
that  humanity  has  waited  long  for  Christian  ciTilin 
tion  to  appear  and  end  her  religions  tmccrtaiudcfi,  H 
give  her  peace,  and  terminate  all  her  preventable  h 
roH^.     How  these  scenes  here  prove  that  ChristianilO 
has  tiie  "  promise  of  the  life  which  now  is,"  and  as  welT 
as  of  "that  which  is  to  coiue."     Even  here,  on  tliia, 
the  most  forbidding  and  difficnit  spot  on  earth,  elm 
lias  conqnered  deficiencies  of  natnre  that  eeemed  i 
siirnionntahle ;  and,  even  in  a  temporal  sense,  fiilfillcKl 
the  promise  of  Jehovah;  "I  give  waters  in  the  wU-_ 
demesa,  and  rivers  in  the  desert,  to  give  drink  to  n 
people,  ray  chosen."     He  did  so,  withont  the  aid  < 
scienee,  over  three  tliouaand  years  ago,  across  in  that 
very  peninsiib,  in  view  of  where  these  notes  were 
taken,  opening  a  living  stream   in  that  desert  for_ 
their  nee ;  and  a  traveler,  as  he  goes  over  the  world 
sees  that,  in  proportion  as  men  are  "His  chosen  1 
people,  be  grants  them  the  inspirations  of  saiictiflia< 
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intelligence  to  benefit  themselves,  and  to  bless  the 
world  around  tliem.  So,  that,  when  false  religions 
fold  their  hands  and  deepairiiiglj'  accept  as  inevitable 
the  miseries  of  life,  our  civilization,  full  of  expe- 
dients born  of  Lope  and  faith. 


Thus,  in  cases  like  this,  she  builds  her  reservoirs,  digs 
lier  canals,  or  sinks  her  artesian  wells,  and  so  unseals 
the  rich  snpphes  which  make  femines  impossible,  and 
causes  the  valleys  to  sing  for  joj.  She  then  creates 
the  railroad,  and  carries  the  superabundance  to  the 
dostitnte  parts  of  the  land,  keeps  down  famine  prices,  ' 
and  lets  the  hungry  be  fed.  1 

These  Mohammedans  here,  if  their  house  takes 
fire,  will  nni  out  with  a  yell,  sit  right  down  on 
tlio  ground  before  it  in  despair,  and  helplessly  look 
on,  abandoned  to  the  conviction  that,  "  if  it  was  pre- 
destined to  be  consumed,  there  is  no  use  resisting 
fate.  Let  it  bum."  Christianity,  on  the  contrary, 
implants  different  impnhe.  She  invents  the  steam 
fire  engine,  and  the  electric  hell,  and  when  the  flame 
breaks  out,  the  Christian  nms  and  turns  on  the  alarm, 
BO  help  is  at  his  door  in  five  minutes,  and  life  and 
property  are  saved.  The  other  civilization  is  not 
worthy  to  live.  It  is  doomed  to  die,  and  Christianity 
alone  deserves  to  be  exalted  in  the  earth ;  yet  these 

:  but  a  part  of  that  mighty  measure  of  blessings 
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for  body  and  soul,  for  tilings  teiuporal  and  epiritnal,  * 
for  tLe  poor  and  downtrodden,  which  tho  true  «ont 
of  God  are  toilinn;  and  conu^nding  to  win  fur  i 
race,  iu  order  to  nmke  tliem  all  the  comuitm  huritaj 
of  every  creature  under  heaven.     Such   men   flin 
trembling  cowardice  and  itigloiious  eiise  to  the  w 
and  know  well  whoee  they  are  and  whom  tht-y  c 
And,  as  enre  as  God  is  God,  tliey  will  never  rel* 
their  diligence  till  the  work  is  done,  and  their  duui^ 
tereated  devotion  ia  cro^vned  with  niiiversul  \ 
Well  may  they  continue  to  challenge  each  othcr^ 
valor  in  the  unflinching  conviction  lliat  '•  tlie  great 
nesa  of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven  shall  I 
given  to  .  .  .  the  Bainte  of  the  Most  High,"  and  singt  ' 
ae  they  do : 

"0,  who  would  not  a  champion  lie 

la  this  ilie  lordlier  chiralrff 

TJpMuM  je,  tUcMi,  brave  brotlior  band. 

With  luineat  heart  and  working  Land; 

O,  tliere  be  those  wliu  ache  lo  Boe 

The  day-dflWn  of  our  vicWiy: 

Work,  brothers,  work ;  work  hani]  and  bruin ; 

We'll  win  the  golden  age  again. 

We  will,  we  will,  bravo  champions  ba 

In  Ihia  tlie  lordlier  chiTulr^." 


In  this  blessed  expectation  all  good  men  have  been 
toiling  and  strnggling,  but  have  died  ere  the  fmition  1 
came,  though  they  exulted  to  witness  every  clement  j 
in  motion,  material  as  well  as  intellectna!  and  spir- 
itnal,  that  seemed  to  tend  to  that  grand  result.     We,  J 
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to-dij,  in  our  wider  opportnnity,  are  the  inheritors  otm 
the  past,  and  yet  lieirs  of  aU  the  fnture.  For  wel 
are  reaping  where  they  have  sown ;  and  in  this  Bense,,! 
too,  may  it  he  said,  "God  having  provided  GomdJ 
I>ettcr  thing  for  us,  that  they  without  ua  slionld  not  I 
be  made  perfect." 

But,  let  UB  return  to  the  poor  helpless  waiter  who  I 
stood  there  with  that  rejected  water-jar  and  tlie  gob- 
lets in  his  hands.  lie  and  his  brothers  of  the  deeci-t 
might  think  this  good  enough ;  possibly  not  one  of 
them  liad  ever  tasted  of  "a  living  spring"  or  of 
"water  out  of  the  stony  roek."  But  we  had,  and 
knew  by  experience  what  it  was,  and  that  this  was 
not  at  all  like  it ;  yet  what  eonld  we  do  in  that  dryj 
and  thirsty  land,  where  no  water  then  was?  No^ 
wonder  the  Holy  Scriptures — an  Oriental  book,  and 
full  of  Eastern  scenes  and  allusions — speaks  so  fre- 
quently and  so  feelingly,  too,  of  the  need  and  value 
of  this  precious  element,  or  that  our  blessed  Lord 
puts  the  "cnp  of  cold  water"  among  the  charities 
that  he  will  reward  at  last.  (Matt,  x,  42.)  The 
people  of  India  call  the  water-carrier  a  Sihishti, 
from  Bihisht,  paradise ;  a  beautiful  name  for  liis 
vocation,  styling  him  a  distiibuter  of  heaven's 
bounty  I  How  gladly  we  would  have  recognized  his 
tide  had  he  put  in  an  appearance  at  that  hour 
with  liia  ?naahk  of  clear  cool  water  from  a  Bareilly 
well! 

But  to  sit  there  any  longer,  and  he  tantalized  by 
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the  sight  of  that  jar  of  muddy,  Inkewann  water,  yrm 
too  much  for  our  sick  and  feverish  condition,  so,  ii 
hope  of  finding  Bomething  more  eaitablu  on  hiunll 
our  eteaiuer,  we  took  up  our  hand  baggage,  and  I 
etarted  for  tlie  pier,  where  the  little  tender  waa  wait- 1 
ing  to  convey  na  three  miles  down  the  Red  Sea,  tol 
where  the  great  veseel  lay  at  anchor.  The  tender  I 
seemed  to  take  us  very  slowly;  but,  at  length,  woi 
reached  there  and  hurried  up  the  ladder,  fur  the  mo- 1 
muut  forgetting  tlie  water,  in  our  anxiety  to  secure  1 
state-rooms  equivalent  in  position  to  ihosu  whieli  T 
we  occnpied  on  board  tho  consort  eliip,  wbicli  we  I 
left  at  Alexandria. 

As  we  Imrried  into  the  saloon  in  tin's  search,  what  -I 
-was  our  surprise  and  delight  to  see,  standing  before  | 
tis  on  the  table,  an  immense  glass  basin,  heaped  up  \ 
with  broken  ice  from  Wenliam  Lake,  and  round  it  I 
stood  decanters  fall  of  Ganges  water,  with  tumblers  I 
all  ready,  and  a  man  waiting  to  serve.  Bihiahti,  I 
"  Heaven's  bounty "  truly !  The  packages  were  | 
pitched  into  the  comer,  state-roonia  were  forgotten,  I 
and  a  grand  rush  made  by  that  ravonoiis  crowd  for  j 
the  blessed  beverage,  provided  so  opportunely  for  us. 
It  was  a  sight  to  see  that  crowd  as  they  stood  round,  | 
and  with  radiant  faces,  imbibed  "  heaven's  nectar," 
they  styled  it. 

But  what  a  meeting  of  the  past  and  present  was  | 
here,  and  what  would  Moses  and  the  elders  of  Israel  \ 
have  said  if  the  scene  Iiad  been  foretold  to  them  I 
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Tiiatj  thirty  three  Imudred  yeara  after  tliey  had 
crossed  through  this  sea,  a  gi-eat  vessel  of  over  four 
tliousand  tons  would  lie  at  anchor  ahout,  or  not  far 
from,  the  very  place  where  they  had  crossed,  and  that 
on  board  of  lier  would  be  white-faced  strangers  from 
a  continent  of  whose  existence  tliey  were  entirely 
ignorant,  but  who  would  there  be  regaled  witli  water 
(not  from  the  Kile,  or  the  Jordan,  the  nearest  rivers, 
but)  from  the  Ganges,  of  which  they  never  heard,  and 
that  that  water  would  be  cooled  by  an  article  which 
they  never  saw,  eoliditied  water,  that  would  melt 
away  in  an  liour  if  exposed  to  such  air,  and  yet  tliat 
perishable  article  would  have  preceded  them  from 
their  distant  land  a  year  before  they  left  it  and  have 
gone  twice  under  the  equator,  on  its  way  to  Calcutta, 
and  again  on  its  return,  to  meet  them  there,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Suez,  so  that  it  would  have  touched  tiie  lino 
for  the  third  time,  and  yet  be  in  splendid  condition 
for  their  use  after  its  long  travel  of  twenty  thousand 
miles !  What  a  miracle  of  the  future  civilization  of 
the  world  would  they  have  esteemed  all  tliis  to  be  I 
The  manna  in  the  wilderness  would  hardly  have  been 
more  wonderful  than  that  congealed  water  on  tlie 
Hed  Sea. 

The  "  Tudor  lee  Company,"  of  Boston,  conferred 
this  boon  upon  India  and  the  East,  and,  in  blessing 
others,  were  themselves  blessed  with  a  generous  rec- 
ompense. The  cargo  of  ice  paid  amply  for  the  re- 
tm-n  cargo  of  India's  products.     The  ice  became  not 
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merely  a  luxury,  but  also  a  medical  agent  in  Iiospitalc 
many  physiciaQS  holding  it  to  be  a  sjiecilio  in  ccrtuitf 
conditions  of  the  clioleni,  and  eo  a  liu1]i  in  the  »iviii 
of  iiuudreda  of  lives  yearly.  Eight  years  after  tliii 
had  an  opportunity  of  testing  ite  valne,  as  I  lay  pre* 
trate  in  an  aftack  of  the  Asiatic  eholera  in  [lie  city  ofi 
Calcutta.  Fur  thirty-sis  hourB  after  the  uttack  U-gai^ 
the  physicians  attending  me  gave  me  outbing  t 
Dr.  Collis  Brown's  Cliloriodine  drojtped  on  hrukiMll 
ice.  The  symptoma  wcro  controlled,  and  I  wui 
saved. 

The  great  ship  weighed  anchor  next  day  and  wal 
were   off.     The   following   morning,    while   putting  I 
things  to  rights  for  the  voyage,  I  was  amazed  to  eca  I 
enter  the  state-room  where  I  was  a  cnrioiis  looking  I 
animal  as  hig  as  a  cat,  having  a  hn^hy  tail  as  long 
as  his  body,  and  a  keen-looking  eye,  with  a  forrct- 
like  nose,  as  though  made  for  poking  into  the  narrow 
places.     He  was  perfectly  self-possessed,  but  condo-  J 
scended  to  glance  np  at  me,  with  what  intention  1 1 
could  not  know  ;  but  I  did  not  like  hie  cynical  looks,  J 
and  so  sprung  on  to  a  chair  and  sung  out  for  tlia  | 
steward.     The  man  came  mnning  to  see  what  was  Uie  1 
matter,  when  I  asked  him  what  that  creature  there  I 
was.     He  smiled  quietly  at  my  alarm  and  said  : 

"  That,   sir,   is  a   mongoose.     Yon   need   not    be  | 
afmd," 

Just  then  the  mate  of  the  mongoose  came  saunter-  I 
Ent  I  hesitated  to  get  down  on  the  floor  till  I 
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the  man  explained  farther.  The  mongoose  is  tlie 
ichnevmon,  and  is  prized  for  its  wonderful  ability  to 
searcli  out  and  kill  all  sorts  of  snakes,  rats,  and  ver- 
min of  that  elass,  which  abound  in  the  East.  People 
in  India  try  to  domesticate  them  for  this  most  usefnl 
purpose,  but  the  freedom  that  is  necessarily  conceded 
to  them,  proves  too  much  for  tJieir  love  of  perfect 
liberty,  and,  unlike  the  cat,  which  is  true  to  lier 
Lome,  tliey  wander  at  length  into  the  fields  and  do 
not  return.  On  being  aasured  that  these  were  per- 
fectly harmless,  and  even  liked  to  he  noticed,  I  got 
down  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  larger  one, 
■who  had  no  timidity  at  all.  He  came  on  my  invita- 
tion and  got  np  on  my  lap,  and  when  I  stroked  him 
he  turned  on  his  back,  and  was  as  happy  aa  a  kitten. 
But  he  was  a  queer-looking  creature  to  Iiandle,  and 
Boon  went  off  to  attend  to  the  duties  expected  of 
him, 

The  Red  Sea  is  nearly  one  thousand  four  hundred 
miles  long,  and  from  twenty  to  two  hundred  miles 
broad.  I  presume  it  is  the  hottest  locality  on  earth, 
where  even  double  awnings  wont  sufficiently  protect 
you  from  the  fierce  heat  overhead  from  8  A.  M.  till 
evening,  iTore  invalids  die  in  that  portion  of  the 
voyage  than  in  all  the  rest  of  tlie  way  from  India  to 
England.  There  are  light-houses  only  so  far  as  the 
English  influence  extends  on  the  Egyptian  side,  hut 
on  the  Arabian  side,  and  on  that  of  Nubia  and  Abyfr 
sinia,  not  a  light  is  seen;  so  that  for  over  six  bap< 
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dred  miles  the  atmost  precaution  is  ince^arj-  t<'  (?»■ " 
cape  the  dangers  which  the  many  jglaiii]?  nii<l  th>>;Jc  ' 
present,  cepeeially  at  night.  Going  down  we  [«» 
the  port  for  Medina,  where  Mohammed  died ; 
that  for  Mecca,  toward  wliieh  every  Hoelcm  EOte  liid 
face  and  directs  his  prayers  when  ho  perfamie  1 
devotions. 

On  tJie  riglit  hand  wo  pnseed  Saukim,  the  jwrt  t 
the  Soudan  ;  then  caiue  to  Moclui,  famed  for  it«  c 
fee,  and  bo  on  to  the  Straits  of  Bah-el-Mandeh  (tl 
Gate  of  Teare),  eo  called  originally,  no  donbt,  fro 
tlie  dangers  of  its  navigation.  We  saw  four  elcainutt 
lying  wrecked  here  and  on  the  choree  of  tlie  iclandi 
of  Perim,  in  the  middle  of  the  passage.  The  voya^ 
from  Suez  to  the  Straits  rerinires  nearly  a  week. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Snez,  the  day  being  clear,  « 
liad  a  sight  of  the  range  which  inclndes  Monnt  Sinsi, 
on  which  God  came  down  in  Boch  terrible  majesty  to 
give  his  holy  law  as  the  mle  of  life  to  men.     What 
reflections  tliat  sight  awakened  1     And  now,  as  we 
glide  along  by  this    evorfamons   pcniufiiila,   where 
the  Almighty  required   hia    people  to   "re 
all  the  way  "  which  lie  had  led  them  for  forty  yearlfl 
in  the  wilderness,  let  ns  look  at  this  Letter  of  la-1 
etructioHB,  and  see  what  is  the  dnty  which  will  begin  I 
in  a  few  days  more,  and  will  soon  tax  heart  and  brain  i 
in  its  fullillmcnt  for  Hira  whose  awful  second  Com- 
mandment pealed  out  from  this  monnt  of  God,  amid 

^iidera  and  lightnings,  against  that  fearful  sin  of 
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image-woreliip  of  the  very  people  to  whom  we  are 
now  going.  Tliey  were  tlien,  and  tliey  are  to-day,  tlie 
most  flagrant  transgressora  of  tliis  law  of  that''jeal-  ] 
0118  God,  who  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another,  nofl 
his  praise  to  graven  images ;"  so  that  they  Iiave  coQ*r 
tinned  to  multiply  their  "  gods  "  until  they  now  countM 
them  by  the  million  1 
The  letter  thus  opens  : 


"  Rev.  "William  Butler  : 

"  Deae  Bkotoee  :  It  hath  pleased  God,  we  believe, 
to  move  yon  by  his  Holy  Spirit  to  take  npon  you  the 
office  and  work  of  establishing  a  mission  witiiiu  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Britieli  Empire  in  India,  under  the 
patronage  and  support  of  the  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  and  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Rev.  Bishop  Simpson,  who  has  epis- 
copal charge  of  said  mission,  a  copy  of  the  commia- 
sion  which  he  has  issued  to  you,  giving  yon  the  pub- 
lic authority  of  the  Church  to  establish  and  superin- 
tend the  said  mission.  And  the  Bishop  has  dii-ected 
us  to  give  yon  such  instructions  as  are  necessary  to 
enable  you  to  accomplish  your  mission,  according  to 
the  conditions  of  the  appointment." 


I  was  then  instructed  to  so  arrange  my  journey 
as  to  reach  Calcutta  between  the  let  of  September  and 
10th  of  October,  and,  in  passing  through  London,  to 
BOck  from  missionary  secretaries  and  othere  all  the 
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information  available  tLaf.  woul'l  \k  likeJirtoaid  1 
cu-rying  out  tiie  duty  a&sigiied  nte.aiid  aUo  to  do  lU 
game  on  my  arrival  in  Cali:utta. 

Three  fields  wtre  suggested  for  opecial  exatnliui- 
tion.     The  inBtroetiona  rau, 

1.  "  Take  Buch  counsel  coneeming  the  particnl« 
field  to  be  occnpied  as  yon  may  tind  and  judge  to  b 
friendly  and  reliable;  and  in  your  inquiries  w«  din 
your  attention  particularly  to  Eufitern  ilt^ngul,  a  vaM 
and  populous  district  lying  to  tlie  iiortliH-ast  of  Cal 
cntta,  l>eyond   the  ancient  city   Dacca,  toward   i 
mountains.     Tliis  field,  we  ondei^land,  ia  unoccupiM 
and  is  easily  acce^ible ;  and  all  tlio  elementary  huokl 
of  tliG  language  of  the  people  are  ready  prc]>ared  tai 
the  use  of  the  niissionarj.    If  yon  find  our  informa 
tion  correct  touching  this  conntry,  and  there  be  i 
counter  balancing  ditfi  cult  it's,  we  commend  it  to  yoai 
attention. 

2.  "  But,  before  deciding  on  the  selection  of  EaBtcn 
Bengal,  as  suggested  above,  vre  wish  you  to  inqutn 
papticnlariy  with  respect  to  the  Rohilla  conntry,  and] 
the  regions  lying  still  farther  west  and  north-eaaL 
Onr  information  leads  us  to  tliink  favorably  of  thi 

rth-west  of   India ;   and   the  chief  objection  thsB 
RUrs  to  us,  in  reference  to  it,  is,  that  it  is  niorfl 
berally  supplied  with  nuBsions  tlian  Eastern  Bengi 
"And,  in  addition  to  these  fields,  you  will  gin 
attention  and  make  special  inquiricB  concerning  tliq 
Bellary  country,  lying  on  the  north  of  Mysore; 
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if  you  find  strong  gronnds  to  believe  it  is  a  more 
promising  field  for  our  new  niiasion,  yoii  are  Ijereby 
anthorized  to  stop  at  Madras  and  make  further  in- 
quiries ;  and,  if  need  be,  go  out  in  person  and  examine 
tlie  country.  But  we  do  not  advise  you  to  stop  at 
Madras,  unless  your  previous  inquiries  shall  strongly 
confirm  our  present  hmited  information  in  favor  of 
Eellary  as  the  place  for  our  new  mission.  We  com- 
mit this  matter  to  your  discretion  after  due  inquiry," 

The  field  selected,  and,  on  report,  approved  by  the 
Board  at  home,  I  am  next  instructed  as  to  the  form 
which  the  mission  was  to  take,  and  what  was  to  be  its 
special  work.     It  says : 

4.  "  In  selecting  the  people  among  whom  yon  will 
establish  our  mission,  we  wish  yon  to  have  reference 
solely  to  the  7iatim  population.  If  there  be  a  Euro- 
pean population  present  in  the  country  or  city  in 
which  you  establish  our  mission,  and  the  mission  can 
be  made  to  serve  their  spiiitual  interests,  we  shall 
consent  ami  be  glad  ;  provided  such  service  does  not 
interfere  with  the  execution  of  your  mission  among 
the  heathen.  We  send  you  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
those  who  have  not  heard  and  do  not  hear  it,  and  all 
your  plans  must  be  devised  with  thLs  end  in  view. 

6.  "  This  leads  ns  to  say,  in  all  yonr  plans  for  found- 
ing and  executing  your  mission,  you  will  regard  the 
preaching  of  the  word  to  the  people  as  the  principal 
efiicient  means  of  their  awakening  and  conversion, 
and  all  other  means  as  only  anxiliary  to  this  great 
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efficient  instrament  ordained  of  God.     The  establish-   ' 
nient  of  sclioole,  and  tlie  di&tribtition  of  tnu-u  and 
books  in  and  by  the  mission,  are  snbordinate  ^>  the 
great  design  of  the  miBsiuti,  whidi  in,  to  prvadi  thv   I 
word  to  the  people  bj  thu  living  minisk'r." 

The  letter  then  proceeds  to  deal  with  cpieslioncl 
of  admin istratiou  of  the  raiseion  to  be  thns  foimdi-'r),  T 
and  of  its  organization  and  corr<«pondence.     To  all! 
this  Bishop  Simpson  added  hie  admonition :  "  Brother 
Bntlor,  lay  deep  and  broad  /outidatwiis /or  Methoii- 
iam  in  Ivdia."     lu  tiie  selection  of  a  field,  I  was 
forbidden  to  enter  "npon  another  man's  line  of  things 
made  ready  to  our  hand,"    We  were  to  respect  the  hi- 
bors  of  tlioae  ChriBtian  hrctliron,  going  "  where  Christ 
was  not  named,"  and  there  laying  onr  own  fonnda- 
tions.    There  was  little  temptation  to  any  unsectariaa  ■ 
Christian  to  do  otherwise,  in  view  of  the  many  porw  | 
tions  of  the  land,  with  millions  of  people  to  whom  no  * 
one  bad  yet  come  with  the  Gospel.    There  was,  there 
is  to-day,  an  abundant  choice  of  nnoecnpied  fields. 
It  is  likely  that  even  yet  one  half  of  the  people  of 
India  have  never  heard  the  offer  of  salvation  through 
Christ.     The  south,   the  sea -coast,   and   the  great 
cities,  and  along  the  lines  of  the  leading  tliorough-  ■ 
fares,  nre  more  or  less  occupied ;  but  the  centers,  the  J 
dense  populations  of  the  agricultural  regions,   and  ] 
the  multittides  in  states  ruled  by  native  sovereigns, 
are  still  without  the  Gospel.     Of   the  two   hundred 
and    sixty    niilliona   of    people    in    India,    perhaps 
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not  one  half  of  tlietu  have  yet  Been  the  face 
miBBionary,  or  ever  heard  the  name  of  Him  wlio  died 
for  them !  It  was  easy  enough  to  find  nnoccapied 
fields.  But  I  liatl  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  was  to  select 
a  field  where  "  broad  and  deep  foundations"  could  be 
laid^ — a  wide  field,  as  well  as  an  uuoccupied  one,  wide 
enough  to  avoid  being  either  divided  up  by  a  variety 
of  languages,  so  that  we  could  not  work  connection- 
ally,  or  else  be  sandwiched  in  between  existing  mia- 
Bions,  and  so  unable  to  expand  adequately,  and  have 
room  for  development  into  a  Conference  organiza- 
tion, if  God's  good  hand  should  prosper  us  to  such  a 
result.  The  number  of  languages  in  India  is  so 
many,  that  you  can  pass  out  of  one  into  another  in 
certain  localities,  within  the  space  of  two  or  three 
hundred  miles.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  many  there 
are,  but  twenty-three 'leading  languages,  and  three 
times  as  many  more  limited  ones,  are  commonly  al- 
leged to  be  in  nse. 

Another  difficulty  of  selection  lay  in  the  fact,  that 
those  who  had  preceded  ns  in  their  explorations  had 
naturally  sought  the  larger  cities,  even  when  they  had 
to  pass  over  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  last  mission 
to  do  EO. 

We,  too,  were  anxious  to  have  our  share  of  such 
great  centers  of  life  and  influence,  as  well  as  to  have 
them  in  wide  sweeps  of  the  land,  and  yet  in  territory 
entirely  unoccupied  by  any  other  missions,  I  was 
not  aware,  until  I  made  the  trial,  bow  difficult  it  was 
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to  find  a.11  these  advantages  eotnlnDcd  in  racfa  &  nj 
as  would  stand  the  test  of  expefieaoe  and  time,  and 
yield  entire  Eatififaction  in  the  rerier  a  qoaner  of  a 
century  later. 

Kor  voE  tbis  all.  It  was  eseentia]  (hat,  in  the  6t^ 
chosen,  oar  uuEeionarios  ehonld  not  be  located  vfaem 
they  conld  not  freely  oommnnicmte  with  euli  otber, 
and  be  visited  witli  the  regniarity  that  oar  eyeti 
required.  Neither  was  it  then  desirable  that 
eboald  be  located  in  territoriet  ruled  by  oatii 
princes,  and  away  from  the  protection  of  Britteli 
cials.  Those,  with  other  consideratitMiR  that  I 
not  enumerate,  led  me  to  decide  against  EUch  lodU- 
8  as  Belkry,  the  Deccan,  RajpooUna,  acd  Dacca  as 
t  the  beet  for  onr  purpose.  Dacca  at  firet  seemed 
Rsirable,  but,  when  I  came  to  examine  its  claim,  I 
found  it  situated  in  the  delta  of  tlie  Ganges,  witli  tiie 
great  Brahmaputra  on  the  other  side,  lying  very  low, 
intersected  with  scores  of  rivere  and  streama 
|«t  are  all  cirenitone,  and  whicli  in  the  rainy  sea- 
swell  and  innndate  the  whole  district  like  an 
land  sea,  so  that  from  the  middle  of  August  to  tlie 
of  October  it  becomes  niibcaltliy.  That 
country  is  too  mnch  cut  np  to  permit  roads  to  be  of 
any  use.  Boats  are  the  chief  reliance,  as  in  Burmah, 
for  moving  about.  But  the  delay  and  diflicidl 
reaching  from  place  to  place  is  so  great  tliat, 
now,  one  can  go  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay — fourtec 
pndred  miles — in  less  time  than  it  reqnires 
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from  Calcutta  to  Dacca,  altliougli  the  latter  is  onlj 
one  Lundred  miles  from  tlio  inoutli  of  tbe  Ganges. 
The  expense  is  correspondiug  to  the  loes  of  time.  In 
passing,  I  may  remark  that  Dacca  ia  famous  for  the 
delicacy  and  beauty  of  its  raiislin,  wliicli  is  worn  by 
the  upper  classes  of  India,  and,  indeed,  iinds  its  way 
as  an  article  of  luxury  all  over  the  world.  Astonish- 
ing statements  are  made  of  ita  manufacture.  Here  is 
a  sample,  in  regard  to  tlie  spinning  of  the  thread, 
which  has  to  be  done  with  such  amazing  nicety  that 
tbe  operation  is  performed  with  the  fingers  on  a  fine 
steel  spindle  by  young  women  who  could  only  work 
during  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  while  the  dew 
was  on  the  ground  ;  for  such  was  the  extreme  tenuity 
of  the  fiber  tiiat  it  would  not  bear  manipulation  after 
the  sua  had  risen.  From  their  fineness  these  muslins 
were  called  Abrawan,  or  "  ilowing  water,"  and  Shab- 
nam,  or  "  evening  dew," 

Many  other  parts  of  the  country  were  examined  or 
inquired  about,  but  were  declined  for  various  reasons, 
as  not  being  what  we  most  desired.  There  was  a 
peculiar  feeling  of  sadness  involved  in  visiting,  and 
then  turning  away  from,  the  localities  thus  decided 
against.  Ilere  were  districts  containing  from  one  to 
four  millions  of  people,  on  whom  we  looked  in  our 
search  for  the  suitable  field  which  we  sought.  It  was 
in  each  place  within  our  discretion  to  say,  "  Here  we 
will  settle  and  plant  the  Gospel  among  these  people," 

long  sitting  in  darkness,  and  to  whom  for  a  day  or 
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two  tlie  light  had  i 


:  at  last; 
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"No,"  and  torn  off, and  take  that  lij^lit  away  witli 
leaving  them  again  in  darkness,  feeling  that  a 
generation  would  probably  pa^  away  ere  any  one 
else  would  come,  like  oe,  searcliing  for  a  new  miaeioa 
field,  to  give  light  to  these  millions  sitting  "  in   the 
sliadow  of  death  ! ''     It  seemed  Eometliing  awfnl  to 
be  invested  with  sach  a  power,  bnt  it  had  to  be  exer- 
cised till  Bufficieut  had  been  seen  and  coDisidered  toJ 
make  the  comparison ;  and  then  to  select  from  atnon^l 
them  all  the  most  saitable  as  the  iiiigeion  field  lofl 
wliose  evangelization  our  Church  would  derutb  hetm 
means  and  energies.  I 

As  we  went  luund,  prospecting  eo  nnxionsly  audi 
piayerfally,  we  would  occasionally  meet  with  Engliah  I 
gentlemen,  devoted  servants  of  God  in  high  position,  ■ 
both  in  the  eivil  and  military  departments  of  the  gov-1 
ernment,  who  gladly  welcomed  na  into  their  districts,  J 
and  used  most  earnest  persuasion  to  have  nstermi-l 
nate  our  wanderings  and  settle  down  with  their  peo- 1 
pie.  Most  liberal  offers  of  pecuniary  aid  to  the-l 
mission  to  be  established  were  held  out.  Ooe  ofJl 
these  noble  men,  Mr.  Tucker,  Commissioner  of  the  I 
Benares  Division,  made  very  special  efforts  to  attract  J 
the  mission  into  his  dominions.  He  seemed  to  anticUl 
pate  that  our  work  was  going  to  have  a  grand  devel- J 
opment,  and  he  wanted  to  secure  tlie  blessing  fur  Ida  J 
people.  But  there  was  already,  apart  from  the  nii»-  J 
^^ns  iu  the  city  of  Benares,  an  Episcopal  Mission  at  J 
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eereni  ptnnts  in  Lis  district.  Still  he  pleaded,  not- 
withstanding, that  the  EOpply  vas  not  a  teoth  part  of 
the  demand.  lie  even  called  the  missionaries  of 
tliat  society  togetlier,  and  urged  them  to  appreciate, 
without  delay,  the  clunee  of  the  help  we  could  bring 
for  the  evangelization  of  the  people,  by  calhng  in  all 
their  scattered  missionariea  and  concentrating  them  in 
the  south  of  the  division,  and  resigning  the  whole 
north  to  ns,  with  head -qnartcrs  at  Gornckpore.  His 
argument  with  me,  and  which  was  moet  earnestly 
nrged,  was,  that  "so  mndi  preparatory  work  had 
been  done  tliroughont  the  district  that  wc  should  reap 
a  harvest  far  sooner  than  we  could  in  new  and  nn- 
broken  gronnd."  Ent,  to  me,  tliis  plea  spoke  cantion 
rather  than  encon rage m ent,  for  I  kiw  it  would  be  a 
departure  from  our  principle  of  non-interf erenco  with 
the  labors  of  other  Cliristian  brethren,  nor  did  it  seem 
just,  as  they  had  in  a  measnre  broken  np  their  field 
and  sowed  the  seed,  that  we  should  step  in  between 
tliem  and  the  harvest  for  which  they  had  toiled  and 
prayed.  I  had  to  decline,  greatly  to  his  regret. 
When,  some  time  after.  I  wrote  and  informed  liini 
that  I  had  decided  for  the  valley  north  of  the  Ganges, 
he  replied  with  ranch  feeling,  repeating  his  opinion 
of  the  more  qniet  class  of  people,  and  greater  prepa- 
rations for  siiceesB  wo  wonld  have  fonnd  within  Ida 
limits,  and  concluded  with  the  words:  "But  now 
yon  will  have  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  1 "  Ent 
we   were   willing  to  incur   that  risk.     Tliough   far 
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beyond  b!s  Sgore  and  hi^  fears,  tlie  danger  had  t 
faced  within  blx  mouilia,  which  tras  to  give  as  a  n 
izing  sense  of  what  David  meaot  when  be  ii 
the  divine  protectioo,  and  pleaded,  "Be  not  far  fmn 
me ;  for  trouble  is  near ;  for  there  ta  Dune  to  help. 
Many  huHs  have  comptt^ecd  me :  atrong  boBa  a( 
Easfaan  have  beset  me  round.  Tiiey  gaped  npoo  me 
with  their  months,  a£  a  rAvening  and  a  roaring  Uoa." 

..  xxii,  1 1. 

I  "Well,  they  troly  did  compafe  and  gape  and  roar, 
and  also  hlaephenied  onr  Chriet,  and  we  are  oov 
returning:;  to  behold  how  wonderfully  our  God  coo- 
trolled  all  thia  rage  for  his  own  glory ;  and  to  do  in 
Bareilly,  and  in  Lncknow  as  well,  pxactl?  whut  David 
pid  he  would  do  after  he  was  eimilarly  nsoied :  "  I 
nil  declare  thy  najue  unto  my  bretliren :  in  tlie  midst 
of  the  congregation  will  I  pr^se  thee."  Verse  92, 
We  go,  also,  gladly  to  anticipate  and  claim  the  vic- 
tory in  wltich  this  defeated  resistance  h  yet  to  issue, 
1  he  says,  in  verse  27:  "All  the  ends  of  the  world 
iihall  remember  and  turn  onto  the  Lord :  and  all 
tlie  kindreds  of  the  nations  shall  worship  before 
thee."  Exactly ;  for  each  rceistanee  gave  G*»d  liU  op- 
portunity of  victorj-,  and  each  victory  is  most  aieur- 
edly  leading  on  to  the  final  triumph,  in  which  the 
contest  is  to  issue  to  the  praise  of  his  glory.  God's 
Church  need  not  fear,  "though  the  earth  be  re- 
moved, and  though  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the 
oidst  of  the  sea ; ''  because  "  God  is  in  the  midst  o 
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her ;  elie  shall  not  be  moved ;  God  shall  help  her,  and 

that  right  early." 

Another  good  man,  Mr.  Atherton,  holding  a  high 
position  as  Judge  of  tlie  Samn  District,  hearing  of 
our  arrival,  so  earnestly  desired  that  we  should  con- 
sent to  plant  oar  mission,  within  his  jurisdiction,  that 
he  addressed  Mr.  Tucker,  requcstiug  him  to  inform 
na  of  liis  good-will  and  ready  assistance.  He  wrote  : 
"  If  the  American  missionaries  wish  to  face  the  devil 
in  hia  den,  let  thera  come  to  this  place,  and  make 
Chuparah  their  liead-qnartei'B.  I  will  subscribe  one 
hnndred  rupees  a  month  toward  tbe  mission  so  long 
as  I  hold  my  present  appointment,  or  any  other  of 
equal  value,  and  I  am  sure  others  also  would  sub- 
scribe cheerfully.  Inclose  this  note  to  Mr.  Butler, 
that  he  may  kuow  a  welcome  awaits  him  and  hia 
brethren  in  my  places." 

Six  hundred  dollars  per  annum  from  a  Christian 
whom  I  had  not  yet  seen,  and  who  belonged  to  an- 
other denomination !  Such  was  the  sympathy  shown 
by  some  English  gentlemen  for  the  perishing  heathen 
around  them  1 

A  few  words  on  the  field  chosen,  and  accepted  by 
the  Board,  may  conclude  this  chapter.  It  was  a  very 
remarkable  Providence  that  reserved  for  us  Bueh  a 
■wide,  unoccupied,  and,  indeed,  pre-eminent  field,  aa 
this  has  proved  to  be. 

For  nearly  forty  centuries  the  Brahmins  have  been, 
studying  tbe  soul  and  its  destiny  nnder  the  shadows 
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Himalayas,    in  tlie  great   Gangetic 
Tliere  its  wonderfal  epicB  were  composed,  there  i 
its  great  Mela  grounds,  there  are  the  scenes  of  Visl; 
nu"s  repnted  incamatioiiB,  and  probably  there  « 
Vedas  and  the  Shastars  written. 

My  letter  of  instractloiis,  among  the  others,  Qienj 
tiuns  the  Hohillas.  This  warlike  raoe  oecupies  l1i| 
western  half  of  the  great  north  valley ;  yet.  by  itself 
Kohilcund  wonld  have  been  too  small  a  field  of  i 
tion  for  the  Church  which  I  rcpresn^iited ;  bnt  t 
of  that,  in  the  same  great  valley,  and  only  divided 
from  it  by  an  arbitrary  line,  were  the  kindred  pcopM 
of  Onde.  bnt  their  bigoted  eovcreign  kept  the  gnta 
of  his  kingdom  closed  againet  Christianity  up  1 
within  a  few  weeks  of  onr  arrival.  Rohilcnnd  nm 
Onde  together  wonld  eonstitnte  one  of  the  gratideE 
mission  fields  in  India,  or  in  the  world.  This  great 
valley,  speaking  generally,  is  bonnded  on  the  Dortli 
by  tlifl  Himalaya  monntaius,  on  the  west  and  eontk 
by  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  east  by  Gomekpore 
Within  these  limits,  which  would  measure  abont  foul 
hundred  miles  long,  and  an  average  of  over  one  huai 
dred  and  forty  miles  wide,  there  are  now,  it  is  calcoJ 
lated,  nearly  twenty  milliona  of  human  beings. 
The  census   shows  that   in    this   extensive  vallej 

^there  are  seven  hundred  and  two  towns  which  hav^ 

rom  one  thousand  to  five  thousand  of  a  population  a 
(penty-nine  towns  with  from  five  thonsand  to  I 
lOQsaud ;  and  twenty-two  towns  and  cities  with  frori 
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f-ten   thousand   to   tliree  hundred   thousand  eoida 
[  each,     "Wliat  an  opportunity  of  Ohristian  useful 
tdid  God  provide  here  for  tlie  Methodiat  Epi 
|«hurch  t 

The  density  of  the  popnlation  in  some  of  the  dis- 

Itricta  of  this  valley  is  up  to  four  hundred  and  forty- 

Itwo  to  tlie  square  mile.     "With  tiie  exception  of  a 

tznissiou  of  the  EpiscopalianB  in  one  of  these  cities, 

tliis  great  mass  of  humanity  have  none  but  us  to  look 

Ko  for  the  means  of  grace  and  salvation.     If  these 

millions  are  saved,  it  will  be  by  onr  faithfulness  to 

the   solemn   trust   so   providentially   placed    in    onr 

hands ;  and  if  iost — if  they  go  down  to  an  idolaters' 

ta  eternity — it  will  be  in  consequence  of  our  neglect,  or 

I  of  our  inability,  to  save  them.     No  Church  on  earth 

I  has  a  grander  opportunity  than  Methodism  possesses 

I  to-day  in  tliat  valley. 

How  wonderful  that  it  should  have  been  reserved 
I  for  us  till  we  were  ready  to  enter  it!     It  was  only 
I  a  few  weeks  before  I  reached  Lncknow  that  Oude 
■was   annexed,   its   king  pensioned   and   removed  to 
Calcutta,  while  his  mother,  the  Dowager  Queen  of 
Oude,  whom  I  passed  as  I  came  out  of  Southampton 
,  in  August,  had  returned  with  the  intelligence  that 
I  the  government  in  London  would  not   reverse  the 
action  of  the  Governor-General  and  Council  in  India. 
The  kingdom  was  heneefortli  to  be  governed  by  Brit- 
ish ofKcers.     Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was  appointed  aa 
the  head  of  its  administration.     But  before  he  coi 
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arrive  at  Lncknow  from  tlie  Punjab,  I  lioO  roadie 
its  gates,  and  found  them  jast  opened  to  Climtianitn 
So  I  eutei'ed  and  pofsed  on  up  to  Barcilly,  and  lo< 
possession  in  the  name  of  uiy  divine  Muster,  plutitind 
tile  standard  of  tlie  Metliudlst  £pisi.'i>pal  Ciinrch  in 
tlie  central  city  of  that  great  Gangetio  valley,  oad 
forever  to  cultivate  for  Cliriat,  "  till  its  idols  sliall  I 

itterly  abolisbed,  and  the  Lord  alone  siiidl  be  cxal 
Qg  these  millions. 
This,  then,  is  our  parish  in  India.     But  unr  "^ 

y  lieritage,"'  tliongh  given  ns  of  God,  was  not  ^ 
to  be  conceded  to  ns  by  "  tlie  nilere  of  llie  durlctici 
of  this  world,"  Satanic  or  human,  without  a  terriU 
resistance.     A  struggle,  the  most  fearful  that  Clirud 
tianitj  ever  passed  throngli  on  the  Oriental   lieiafl 
sphere,  was  soon  to  rise  and  combine  its  energtee  ti 
resist  our  entering,  where  "  Satan  long  had  held  \ 
throne :"  bo  tliat  only  ten  wueks  ekpsed  from  tiu 
time  when  we  obtaineil  a  liome  in  Bareilly,  till  tlit 
reeietanee  burst  forth  in  ''blood  and  fire  and  pillai 
of  smoke,"  and  for  long  months  we  were  unheard  c 
and  were  even  given  up  as  dcadl     The  whole  of  tla 
terrible  story,  and  how  we  wero  saved,  and  how  Gw 
"  made  the  wmth  of  man  to  praise  him,"  and  1 
strained  its  remainder,  are  all  told  in  my  other  booli^ 
T/ie  Zand  of  the  Veda^  and  need  not  be  further  1 
ferred  to  here.     Now  we  are  returning,  and  we  sha 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  how  far  my  conviM 
,  uttered  at  the  time,  that  the  Sepoy  RebelliM 
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would  not  only  fai],  but  tliat,  instead,  it  would  even 
tlirow  tlie  country  forward  a  hundred  years  nearer  to 
its  salvation^Low  far  that  expectation  has  been  real- 
ized. So  hero  we  pause  until  the  next  ocean  is 
cros6ed,  and  wo  stand  once  more  in  "  The  Climes  of 
the  Snii,"  and  contemplate  the  results  which  have 
been  there  wrought  out  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years, 

We  are  now  approaching  the  sonthern  end  of 
Eed  Sea,     Abyssinia  is  close  on  our  right,  and  Terai 
in   Arabia,   with  its  port   of    Mocha,  on  our   loft.' 
Bef  OTO  UB  are  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  the  Island 
o£  Periin,  witli  its  welcome  light-house,  being  in  the 
center.     How  grateful  we  felt  for  preserving  mercy, 
as  we  rounded  into  the  unique  harbor  of  Aden,  to 
plenisli  our  resoui-ces,  and  prepare  for  our 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

This  port  of  Aden  is  a  place  of  remarkable  etrengl 
and  of  great  importance,  holding  somewhat  the  same 
position  between  Africa  and  Asia  that  Gibraltar  holds 
between  Europe  and  Africa.  The  etymology  of  the 
name  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Eden  (or  Para- 
dise), and  that  it  was  so  designated  by  the  Arabs  to 
express  their  sense  of  its  climate  and  the  commercial 
advantages  for  which  it  has  long  been  famous.  The 
sunshine  is  pei-petual,  and  we  did  not  find  the  heat 
too  oppressive  Eain  seldom  falls,  sometimes  only 
once  in  three  years,  but  the  water  supply  is  ample, 
,  by  means  of    immense  reservoirs  built  by  Engllf 
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enterprise,  so  that  ita  thirty  tliousand  inlnbitanta  atuU 
all  the  ships  that  call  are  amplv  Biippliei).  Tlie  Anibfl 
women  were  nnveiled,  and  apjicarcd  (jnilo  at  thutrfl 
ease  id  the  presence  of  etnutgei^  ns  tlivir  cuiuinij 
tlie  danghtcrs  of  Jiidoa,  did  in  days  of  uM.  Ahuafil 
liulf  a  milo  out  from  tlie  city,  at  the  reoervuirs,  I  E^av^l 
numhers  of  them  who  Imd  eoino,  liko  l£«:l)clcuh,  lol 
draw  water,  and  some  uf  tbem  did  look  as  haiideoiiial 
as,  no  doubt,  ehe  did.  My  foreign  costume  and  wlute  1 
face  made  me,  evidently,  au  object  of  amusement  to  1 
them,  though  it  was  all  modestly  and  kindly  eurrivdJ 
on.  The  warm  olive  color  was  certainly  no  detriment  I 
to  their  beauty,  and  probably  they  cxhibitul  abuutf 
the  very  tinge  which  was  borne  on  the  cheek  of  tho  1 
lovely  "  mother  of  all  living  "  in  tlie  original  Etlcn  | 
somewhere  in  the  northern  part  of  this  same  pen- 
insula. 

But  our  rambling  must  close,  and  wc  hnrry  on  board 
again.  How  tlie  sense  of  responsibility  dee]>en»  us 
the  expected  duties  draw  nearer,  yet  we  are  kept  cabn 
and  trnstful  as  they  approach.  With  a  profound 
respect  for  the  authorities  whose  commission  1  bear, 
and  with  a  humble  reliance  upon  the  providential 
guidance  of  Him  in  whose  name  they  have  sent  me, 
and  whose  blessed  promise,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  imto  the  end  of  the  world,"  now  becomes  more 
close  and  precious,  as  the  distance  from  them  mani- 
festly grows  wider,  and  this  final  start  is  made. 
^yen  thousand  miles  now  separate  ns  from  them,  and 
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from  the  loved  ones  and  dear  friends  whom  we  have 
left  behind,  dwelKng  amid  the  peace  and  security  of 
our  Christian  civilization  in  loved  America.  How 
intense  were  all  these  feelings  and  thoughts  as  we 
weighed  anchor,  and  run  out  in  the  shades  of  the 
evening  through  tiie  narrow  entrance  into  that 
Oriental  ocean,  on  the  other  side  of  which  was  India ! 
We  glanced  back  with  sympathy,  and,  as  we  looked 
forward  with  hope,  our  thougiits  were  well  expressed 
in  the  simple  words  of  the  poet, 

"  To  some  thou  givest  at  ease  to  lie, 

Coutent  in  anchored  happiness; 
Thy  breath  my  full  sail  swellmg,  I 

Across  these  broadening  seas  would  press. 

"  At  friendly  shores,  at  peaceful  isles, 

I  touch ;  but  may  not  long  delay ; 
Where  tliy  flushed  East  with  mystery  smiles 

I  steer  into  the  uurieen  day.'* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

So  might  I  lie*  Su's  moldcriiig  empin  Ikll, 

And  the  bright  comiag  of  Ux)  Saviimr  bail  t 

Yet,  Loril,  before  tbat  solema  lU;  arrive, 

Before  I  tease  to  labor,  ceaae  lo  lire. 

Thougb  uot  to  me  the  blcHiti?  sliould  be  eirvn. 

To  Bee  earlh  cover«l  witti  Iho  njs  of  livavm, — 

Still  may  I,  gracious  Lord  of  life  and  litclit. 

Snalcli  Borne  Lost  bealliea  from  etprukl  oiKbt. 

PUat  the  Unit  cliurcli  tipoa  Bome  Pagui  Hltore, 

Gaso  on  ita  ol&etB  brxnchiajc  into  toiire. 

Would  otliera  renp  where  I  tdone  Iibtb  aairu  T 

Otliers  ehitll  mako  the  glorious  cause  tlieir  uwn ; 

And  I,  eiul^ug,  view  llie  downing  my, 

Tliougli  they  may  have  the  fuller  blaz«  uf  dij, — Anoa. 

good  eLip  was  The  Nubia,  Captain  TroM 
:iimanding.  The  "  monsoon,"  or  stormy  rain-fi 
1  not  jet  ceaeed,  and  before  reaching 

"  The  gotdon  galea  of  day. 
Which  open  aa  the  palmy  East," 

^e  encountered  ono  of  those  tropical  storms,  fo  com 
1  these  seas  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Tlie 
tlinnder  and  lightning,  and  the  Intense  darkness  and 
amazing  dowupoiir,  were  an  experience  not  to  be  soon 
(orgotten.  How  cahnly  and  firmly  each  man  stood 
0  his  post  of  duty,  and  what  a  solemn  pause  was  all 
iver  that  steamer  as  she  contended  with  the  ragi'm 
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elements.     But  we  were  protected,  and  came  out  into-  J 
the  sunlight  without  a  spar  troken,  or  a  sail  lost. 

We  were  not  so  fortunate  on  the  next  occasion,  in 
about  the  same  locality.  A  cyclone  came  up,  and 
struck  us  ere  we  were  ready  for  it.  Our  ship,  The 
Lady  Jocelyn,  an  immense  vessel  built  during  the 
Crimean  war  as  a  troop  ship,  was  only  "  an  auxiliary 
screw  "  steamer — the  little  propeller,  of  sixty  horse- 
power, was  used  merely  for  going  in  and  out  of  port, 
or  for  crossing  the  line,  where  the  wind  so  often  fails, 
"When  not  used  it  could  be  lifted  up,  and  the  great 
ship  then  went  under  canvas  alone.  In  tliis  con- 
dition, on  the  occasion  in  question,  proceeding  slowly 
on  our  way,  the  cyclone  was  seen  approaching.  To 
get  out  of  its  path  was  impossible  within  the  time. 
So  on  it  came  roaring,  the  water  and  air  constituting 
a  great  black  column  that  towered  np  toward  the  sky, 
revolving  rapidly  on  its  axis,  and  yet  moving  in  a 
plane  of  its  own,  like  the  annual  and  diurnal  motions 
of  the  earth.  Amid  terrible  suspense  it  swept  down 
upon  us,  and  in  five  minutes  tore  away  our  sails,  and 
bending  the  great  vessel  over,  shifted  some  of  our 
cargo,  and  left  us  helpless  for  a  time.  The  effect  was 
i-eniarkable.  The  inclination  of  the  deck  to  the 
water  made  It  look  as  though  the  ocean  were  a  hill- 
side. The  dreadful  power  passed  on,  and  we  were 
glad  to  find  that  our  spars  were  nnbroken.  Soon 
fresh  sails  were  brought  np  from  below,  and  the 
gallant  ship  was  trimmed  again.     The  engineer  lit  bia 
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,  and  dropped  the  screw,  aud  in  elx  faoon  bIw 
recovered  to  a  better  positiuo,  uvi  wo  nm  for 
B  Town,  where  she  was  qnicklj  refitted. 
An  nnfortnnate  ship,  according  to  her  rtM:kr>nin)i; 
onl^  a1x)ut  twelve  luilc-s  maiii  of  its  oii  llut  day,  wbs 
by  the  same  eyeloae  abtmt  one  honr  ure  it 
Lched  ne,  aud  not  only  logt  her  eailti,  hut  alim  had 
■  laasts  broken,  and  was  left  iiko  a  IivlpIvM  lug 
ton  the  water.  Shu  did  not  reacli  her  doetinatlun 
1  nearly  four  months  after  our  arrtfal.  TliodeMrip- 
1  of  tlie  siiSeringa  to  which  thuee  on  board  win 
idticcd,  before  help  overtook  tliem,  was  druuJfuL 

t  was  a  eiugnlar  coincidence  that  the  Englieh 
merican  Methodist  miseions  to  India  should  I 

e  eoLiimenced  their  labors  niider  atflietive 
inces,  in  each  case  the  sorrow  being  connected  vtd 
r  snperiotendent.  On  the  Sd  of  May,  1814,  t 
pperintcndent  of  the  first  band  of  Weeleyau  i 
sionaries,  our  own  Dr.  Coke,  proceeding  to  < 
Inn,  suddenly  died  within  three  days'  sail  of  Indifl 
Hie  brethren,  deprived  of  their  zcalons  and  devo( 
ar,  landed  in  sadness  njxfri  these  shores.  On  I 
Ktor's  death,  James  Lynch  (referred  to  in  my  cecooi 
iaptcr),oneof  the  five  missionaries  tliat  accompanied 
m,  was  appointed  to  take  charge  as  Boperintendunt. 
E  labored  nearly  thirty  years,  and  then  returned  to 
Ireland,  hie  native  land.  He  was  there  appointed  to 
the  Comber  Circait,  bnt  being  feeble,  I  was  sent  to 
^ist  him  to  finish  liis  year.     The  good  old  man  took 
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dBDite  a  fancy  to  his  youthful  eoUeagne.     TVe  traveled 

ind  labored  together.     I  derived  much  of  my  earjy 

missionary  inspiration    from    association    with   this 

Kdevoted  servant  of  the  Lord.     On  my  way  to  India, 

WX  found  him  on  the  platform  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 

flionary  Anniversary  in  Exeter  Hall,   London,  very 

feeble,  but  calmly  awaiting  his  departure  to  a  better 

_  world,  while    tlie   boy   preacher  that  lie   so  kindly 

■aged  fifteen  years  before  sat  by  his  side,  and 

iwas  on  his  way  to  tliat  very  India  as  euperintendeut 

■  the  American  Methodist  Mission  to  be  established 


Thus  it  happened  that  to  me  was  given  the  peculiar 
honor  of  being  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  the 
first  and  the  last  established  missions  of  Methodism 
in  India — a  living  bond,  ss  it  were,  uniting  English 
and  American  Wesleyanism  in  the  foreign  tield.  I 
appreciate  the  privilege,  and  would  rather  thus  stand 
— a  link  in  this  honored  ministry— than  to  wear  the 
gaudiest  miter  of  liim  whose  ministerial  confidence 
is  the  empty  figment  of  a  so-called  "  apostolical  euc- 


y  lialf  a  century  passed  away,  and  on  the  19th 
f  September,  1856,  another  ship  neared  the  coast  of 
diaj  this  time  bearing,  not  English,  but  American 
Methodist  missionaries.  They  are  also  the  first  band 
that  their  Church  has  sent  to  India,  and  they,  too,  arc 
overwhelmed  with  anxiety  and  distress,  for  they  fear 
'  BUper intend ent  is   no  longer   amo 
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living !  He  had  preceded  them  Beretitec 
before,  had  aelected  the  Jield,  and  ati.Tioa»l>'  avniU 
theii-  coming;  passing,  in  the  raeauwhile,  throngli  i 
"great  fight  of  afilietionB,"  in  whicli  our  work  in 
India  began. 

The  pilot,  who  had  come  on  txiord  tliutr  ehip  in  t 
Bay  of  Bengal,  had  informod  them  that  the  teiritl 
Sepoy  RebelHon    was  raging  over   the   interior  1 
India.      But  let  one   of  themselves  dvseribc  tin 
feelings,  as  he  did  afternurd  in  a  letter  to  me. 
says:     "We  knew   nothing  of   the   fearfnl    bcch 
transpiring  in  India  until  our  pilot  came  on  I 
on  tlie  morning  of  the  19th  instant,  bringing  files  < 
the  latest  papers.     After  we  had  recovered  oiirsclvt 
a  little  from  the  first  blow,  we  turned  to  the  aecom 
of  the  Bareilly  tragedy.     I  rend  it  alond,  tremblii^ 
almost  to  read  from  line  to  line.     Twenty-nine  t 
of  eighty-four  Europeans  eseapod,  and   your  j 
unmentioned .'     Our  worst  f eare  were  excited, 
saw,  however,  that  only  official  names  wore  givem 
but,  after  resolving  the  matter,  could  encourage  oni 
selves  bat  little  to  hope  for  your  safety.     We  i 
mained  in  this  state  of  intense  snepense  until  fool 
P.  M.  on  Monday,  the  2l8t,  when  we  cast  anchor  at 
Garden  Heaeh,       I   hastened    on  shore,   called   on 
Brother  Stewart,  and   learned  the  joyful  tidings  of 
escape  to   Nynee   Tal,  and  also  Mr.   Owen's 
ECety,  of  which  we  had  been  uncertain.    Our  interest 
8  all  concentrated  in  this  question, '  Are  Brother  m 
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L  Sutler  and  famihj  safef  Wliea  we  learned  this, 
F-our  gratitude  and  gladness  were  sneh  we  Bcarcely 
\  tbougbt  for  the  time  of  your  losses  and  sufferings ;  it 
[  seemed  enough  that  you  were  safe.  '  O  that  men 
t  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his 
iTConderful  works  to  the  childi-cn  of  men.'  I  retimicd 
■  to  the  ship,  then  were  we  glad,  thanked  God,  and 
fttook  coui-age," 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1883,  still  another  ship  is 
Approaching  the  shores  of  India,  but  no  sorrow  clouds 
this  arrival.  The  shadow  of  death  is  not  here. 
loving  friends  are  waiting  to  welcome  "  the  father 
and  mother  of  the  North  India  mission  "  to  their  old 
field  of  laljor,  while  all  is  gratitude  and  joy.  Good- 
ness and  mercy  have  followed  them,  and  here  they 
t  are  once  more  crowned  with  loving  kindness  and 
I  the  favor  of  the  Lord. 

But,  ere  we  indulge  this  grateful  strain,  let  us 
speak  again  of  onr  former  voyage,  when  wo  carae  as 
strangers,  with  hearts  full  of  anxiety  for  the  field 
which  we  had  to  choose,  and  the  work  which  we  had 
to  inaugurate.  On  that  occasion,  instead  of  landing, 
as  now,  at  Bombay,  which  was  not  then,  as  to-day, 
I  the  Gate  of  India,  we  went  up  on  the  other  side,  by 
fCeylon,  to  Calcutta.  After  rounding  Cape  Coinorin, 
to  Point  de  Galle  for  a  few  hours,  to  land 
and  had  our  first  experience  of 

"  The  spicy  breezpa  " 
That  •'  blow  soft  o'er  Ccj-lon'a  Isle," 
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"We  liiaded,  and  weDt  to  the  Weelcran  iniseiuQ  lioi 
and  M'ere  cordially  weleoimsd.     In  company  with  d 
ind  hosts,  we  went  out  to  visit  the  cimiuttion  grottt 
Ihich  I  6Uppo£e  have  giveu  rise  to  the  idea  of  Uu» 
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Ketaming  to  the  iiiigsion  for  tea,  Ifcfurc  goiti;; 
again  on  board,  we  had  our  itrst  opportaoity  of 
hearing  "  tlie  Iledeenier's  name  sang "  in  a  hcatlun 
md. 

k  As  we  partook  of  some  refresbment,  tlie  soft, 
Strains  of  a  hymn  came  from  an  adjoining  buildii 
and  recognizing  the  precious  tnne,  w«  eagerly 
I  "  What  is  that  1  * '  and  one  answemd,  "  That  is  a 

^^^Eaeeting  jnst  commencing,"  "Ajid  what  are  tbe 
^^^BordB?"  How  delightfol  was  the  reply,  —  "Tbo 
^^^Borde  are : 

^^^^m  '  ]eea»,  lover  of  01;  ioul, 

^^^^1  Let  me  U  Ibjr  bosum  fl«.' 

^^iht 


■M 


in  the  Singhalese  langnago," 

TI1I3  incident  intensified  thoughts  which  liad  I3 
in  my  mind  ever  since  I  had  offered  to  go  to  Iiidi%| 
in  relation  to  the  adaptation  of  the  Gospel  to  tlieee 
people.     As  I  came  nearer  I  longed  to  learu  from 
those  who  would  fully  understand  me  whether  t 
Christian  religion  was  really  all  to  these  Orientals  thi 
it  was  to  redeemed  people  in  our  Western    hem 
sphere!      Could   tliey  have  an  exi>erience   like   onr 
own !     I  felt  that  the  very  life   of  my  mission  do- 
>ended  upon  the  reply  to  this  qneation.    As  a  Chnrch_ 
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■we  could  not  long  keep  np  onr  interest  in  a  work  of 
evangelization  tliat  fell  short  of  this.  To  elevate,  bj 
education  and  Cliristian  civilization,  was  good  in  its 
way,  but  any  cliange  of  religion  or  moral  conduct 
that  was  not  accompanied  by  tlie  conscious  ealvation 
of  God  in  the  hearts  of  our  converts  would  not  long 
command  tlie  sympitthy  and  generous  support  of  tlie 
Methodist  people.  This  I  felt  and  knew,  so  I  went 
to  India  with  anxiety  (in  my  mind  in  regard  to  this 
Tital  question,  and  my  firat  impression  was  favorable. 
Had  time  permitted  I  would  have  iutrodnced  the  sub- 
ject right  here,  but  we  had  to  hurry  on  hoard,  with 
the  question  unasked.  The  desire  to  know,  however, 
was  intensified,  and  two  days  later,  on  arrival  at 
Madras,  the  delay  there  being  longer,  I  took  a  boat 
and  went  ashore,  resolved  to  terminate  my  solicitude 
on  the  subject. 

Finding  my  way  to  the  "Wesleyan  mission  house,  I 
was  fortunate  in  meeting  the  chairman  of  the  district 
(their  title  for  presiding  elder).  Rev.  Mr.  Uodson, 
and,  after  informing  him  who  I  was,  and  what  I 
had  come  to  do,  I  asked  this  venerable  man,  wlio 
woidd  certainly  understand  me,  what  was  the  char- 
acter of  the  religious  experience  of  their  native 
converts. 

He  seemed  surprised  at  tlie  question,  and  asked 
what  I  meant  by  it.  I  explained  that  I  wanted  to 
know  whether  these  Hindu  people  conld  be  converted, 
and  have  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  fac 
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of  tlicir  aoAGptaQce  witti  God,  afi  we  in  Eugland  atu 
AuiericK  enjoyed  it.     He  looked  »t  me  aiid  n 
no  doubt  thinking  I  was  a  novice  in  raiwtionury  expo-  ' 
rience  to  put  such  a  ijueetion.     ]iut  lie  ww   1  ' 
anxious  to  have  a  candid  answer.     Witliuiit  fortlittr 
remark  he  left  the  room,  and  soon  returned,  Ivailioj 
in  a  jfoting  man  whom  he  introduced  to  me  ii*  i 
their    tlieological    students,   and   rjuielly    observii 
"  Yon  can  ask  him,"  he  went  out  aguiti,  leaving  i 
face  to  face  with  the  answer  to  my  'lueetion. 

Even  at  lioiue,  and  amid  the  conlidencee  of  our  p 
toral  life,  it  is  not  always  easy  for  a  minibter  to  a 
tain  exactly  tlie  real  condition  of  the  religioiu 
and  experience  of  his  members.    Yet  liere  I  wan, 
with  an  utter  stranger,  and  he  a  Hindu,  seeking  tliia 
information. 

But  I  was  committed  to  the  in(|niry,  and,  findin) 
that  he  could  speak  English,  resolved  to  imjirove  luj 
opportunity.     My  limited   time   made   it   noces? 
that  I  should  be  prompt ;  so,  after  greeting  the  yo 
man,  I  drew  up  two  chairs  anil  we  were  aejited. 
gpacion?  and  intelligent  appearance  impressed  me  fa-l 
vorably.     I  wished  him  to  feel  quite  at  ease  with  m<vl 
told  him  who  I  was  and  where  I  was  going,  and  t 
said  : 

"  You  are  the  first  converted  Hindu  I  have  t 
seen,  and  you  cannot  imagine  with  what  interest  II 
look  at  you.     I  want  you  to  help  me  by  answeriogii 

s  a  queation  or  two." 
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He  replied  that  he  would  try  to  do  so.     I  tlien  said,  1 

"First,  then,  will  jou  tell  me  how  you  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity ! " 

He  was  solemnized  by  the  abnipt  inquiry,  and  a 
shade  of  emotion  passed  over  his  countenance,  but  he 
■was  soon  self-possessed  again,  and,  after  a  few  sec- 
onds, replied ; 

"  Well,  sir,  I  heai-d  the  missionaries  preacli  in  the 
Bazaar,  and  was  led  to  read  the  Bible,     I  thus  found  I 
out  that  my  ancestral  religion  was  false,  and  that  ' 
Christianity  was  true.     I  embraced  it,  and  was  bap- 
tized,    I  am  a  communicant,  and  attend  chnrch;  I 
stndy  the  Scriptures,  and  ain  a  Christian." 

Had  he  stopped  here,  as  I  feared  he  might,  and,  as  I  i 
afterward  learned,  hundreds  of  "  converts"  do, — per-  1 
haps  because  they  are  not  tinght  better, — I  should  not 
have  been  much  enconraged  by  the  interview ;  lint,  to 
my  delight,  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  been  led  to 
see  that  ha  was  a  einner— that  his  lieart  mast  be 
changed  and  his  transgressions  against  God  forgiven, 
or  Ilia  soul  would  be  lost ;  and,  under  this  deep  sense 
of  his  need  of  mercy,  he  had  come  as  a  penitent  to 
God ;  that  he  was  soon  enabled  to  cast  himself  by 
faith  on  the  merits  of  the  Loi-d  Jesus  Christ,  and  God 
took  off  from  his  conscience  the  heavy  load  of  sin, 
and  shed  abroad  his  love  in  his  heart.  He  then  felt 
and  knew  that  he  was  saved,  and  had  ever  since  been  ] 
happy. 

How  glad  I  waa  to  hear  this  simple,  clear  state-  j 


meiit— to  have  this  endence,  tlist  onr  hlessM  rel: 
conld  be  every  Uiing  to  «  Hindu  tiiat  it  wa*  to 
I  rejoiced  with  him,  and  then  said  : 

"  Now,  that  seems  all  rigiit ;  yon  hare  given  to  ti>e 
a  reason  of  the  hope  timt  is  in  von,  wttl  jno  fnrtlicr 
tell  nie,  as  yon  have  been  introdoced  ta  me  as  s  tlie«>- 
logical  student,  what  are  yoar  motives  for  entering 
the  Christian  ministry  i  " 

This  wae  a  very  close  qneetion,  bnt  he  eodnred  it, 
and  modestly  replied : 

"  Well,  sir,  tbe  mercy  that  has  saved  me  can  ave 
any  one  else,  and  I  have  auch  sympathy  for  tlusi 
around  nse  who  arc  now  as  I  once  wan,  tliat  I  *rant 
to  lead  tbem  to  God  for  mercy,  a«  I  was  led  myM.4L 
Tbe  Lord  has  laid  this  npon  my  heart  ai  a  dnty, 
I  dare  not  refuse.     I  lunst  proach  tlie  Goepcl." 

I  was  delighted  with  his  reply,  and  said  : 

"  I  think  any  of  our  Quarterly  <Tonferenee«  hn 
America  would  vote  yon,  ou  sneh  evidence,  a  iiccrao 
to  preach.  I  thank  yon  f<3r  answering  my  cjneetions ; 
you  have  done  me  more  good  than  yon  can  know,  ami 
liave  BoUed  any  doubt  I  may  have  had  whether  God 
conld  save  your  race  and  call  them  to  hie  holy  mintt* 
try  as  truly  and  fully  as  he  saves  and  calls  his  servanti 
elaewliere.  I  shall  never  forget  you ;  yoo  have 
greatly  encouraged  me  for  the  work  on  which  I  am 
enfering." 

Bidding  him  an  affectionate  farewell,  I  had  to 
hurry  away  to  roach  the  ship  ere  she  lifted  her  anchor. 


I 
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During  the  remaining  four  days  of  tbo  voyage  on  b 
Calcutta  I  thought  constantly  of  that  preclons  yonng'  1 
man,  and  prayed  earnestly  that  God  uiigUt  so  guide 
and  ble^  onr  efEorts  that  I  should  live  to  soo  raised 
up  in  the  mission  whicli  I  was  to  found  men  like  him, 
converted  to  God  and  having  a  divine  call  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry — feeling  assured  that  if  this 
were  done  our  people  at  home  wonld  never  fail  in 
sympathy  for  the  work,  but  would  sustain  it  as  long 
as  it  presented  such  claims  as  these  to  their  confidence 
and  affection. 

How  much  need  there  is  in  a  land  like  India,  or, 
indeed,  in  any  unevaiigelized  land,  for  cantion  in  these 
important  matters,  where  converts  so  mucli  need  "  line 
upon  line,"  as  to  the  essential  nature  of  Christianity, 
and  where  they  are  so  liable  to  stop  short  of  divine 
grace;  resting  content  in  saerameuta  and  Chnrch 
membership,  and  the  reraembrances  they  have  of  the 
sacrifices  they  made  in  order  to  become  "  Christians ; " 
and  too  often  trusting  in  the  form  without  the 
power.  What  perpetual  need  there  is  to  reiterate  the 
cantion,  "  Ye  mnst  be  born  again ! "  The  clearest 
teaching  and  the  highest  standard  are  needed  here, 
where  so  many  influences  combine  to  clond  the  sub- 
ject and  lead  men  to  rest  in  "  a  name  to  live  while  they 
are  dead."  A  religion  of  mere  form  is  all  that  snch 
people  ever  know,  so  they  have  a  strong  temptation  to 
rest  satisfled  in  the  pnrer  forms  of  Christianity,  and 
suppose  it  is  all  right  with  them  because  they  have  ao 
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cepte  J  a.  Christian  creed,  been  baptized,  regaUrlj  par- 
ticipate in  the  holy  communion,  aud  try  to  live  right. 

If  their  spiritual  guide  be  a  man  who  is  not  awara  j 
that  tlio  witness  of  the  Holj  Spirit  is  the  conimofti 
privilege  of  Christians,  everj-wherc  and  in  all  il;;M|  J 
he  is  not  likely  to  urge  them  to  aeek  it  eameetly  ;  noti 
will  be  be  very  emphatic  in  drawing  their  attentioit'9 
to  the  detinite  ioEtniction  contained  in  those  pa«»agttfl 
which  teach  tliiB  blessed  tnith  ;  ench  as:  *^BeeautgM 
ye  ai%  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  liitt  Soafl 
into  your  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father."  M 

Here  the  witness  is  essentially  conncctt'd  with  thafl 
Bonship  of  God's  children ;  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit 
aecompani^  his  work  in  the  heart — the  evidence  goe< 
with  the  relationship  as  sarely  as  feeling  and  con- 
sciousness go  with  life. 

On  my  return,  anxious  to  add  another  voice  to  "  thv  1 
word  of  their  testimony,"  as  I  moved  among  tlie  com  j 
gregations  which  onr  brethren  have  gathered  out  (tf  ■ 
heathenism  into  the  fellowship  of  Christianity,  I  re-  f 
peatedly  exhorted  on  such  texts  as,  "  Have  ye  received  I 
the  Holy  Ghost  since  ye  believed ! "  and  was  con- 
Btantly  pleased  to  find  that  I  was  understood  on  tliis  J 
subject  by  onr  converts  as  I  would  be  by  our  congre- 1 
gations  at  home. 

They  have  been  well  trained  in  the  truth  of  God  by  J 
men  who  are  not  troubled  by  any  mental  reservatioal 
as  to  whether  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  the  same  sense  and! 
wiUi  the  same  intention,  died  for  every  one  whom'1 
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tliey  ad<lrcs9.  T>iey  fully  believe  that  there  is  no  h 
in  the  way  of  the  salvation  of  any  of  their  hearers  ia  | 
any  decree  of  Him  whose  love  for  the  world  led  hini 
to  give  his  Son  to  "  taste  death  for  every  man."  Nor 
are  their  expectations  of  gracious  and  present  results 
!it  all  paralyzed  or  postponed  by  any  millenarian  ex- 
pectations which  tend  to  quiet  down  such  an  agony 
of  sonl  for  their  converts  as  leads  them  to  "travail 
in  birth  again  till  Christ  be  formed  within  them,"  un- 
der the  delusive  idea  that  tlie  power  and  extension 
desired  will  all  appear  "  when  the  Loi-d  Jesus  himself 
conies  "  to  accomplish  it. 

A  latent  Calvinism  or  a  premillenarian  theory  is  a 
veiy  poor  qnalification  for  a  missionary  who  longs  to 
see  present  results  of  liis  labor.  Ritualism — resting 
ehort  of  the  groat  radical  change  which  is  conscious 
to  all  who  liave  experienced  it^is  cqnally  misleading, 
and  leaves  little  results  of  spiritual  life  to  show  for 
their  labor,  even  when  half  a  century  of  toil  has  been 
expended.  How  much  better  to  trust  the  Gospel,  as 
retaining  its  entire  original  energy  and  grace,  and  of- 
fer at  all  times  immediate  and  conscious  salvation  by 
believing  on  the  Son  of  God,  as  did  Philip  to  the 
stranger  enniich,  exjjecting  immediate  results,  and  bo 
having  it  done  to  them  "  according  to  their  faith." 

Our  Methodist  missions  Lave,  without  hesitation, 
dared  to  stake  their  hopes  of  success  on  such  convic- 
tions. Are  they  justified  in  this,  and  what  are  the 
results  after  twenty-fivo  years  of  effort  S 
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Let  US  Imd,  and  see  for  onnelvcs  what  God  liu 
-wrought  by  ench  niethode  and  eacli  ftuHi  u  tliein, 
and  all  othera  who  are  hke-niinded. 

Oo'  the  8th  of  October,  1883,  we  na  into  the  inag» 
tiiticent  harbor  of  Bouibay,  and  dropiied  anchor  atnitt 
a  ecene  of  great  beanty.  It  was  tUu  uHiming  of  the 
holy  Sabbath.  The  air  was  warui,  the  valcr  nniootlt 
as  a  lake,  aad  before  us  lay  the  open  "g»te  of  ludia." 
Bombay  is  probably  tlie  tiiieet  city  on  tlic  Orivntil 
hemisphere.  The  cotton  faDiiiio  during  onr  VixU 
"War,  -when  tlie  English  goveruinent  made  enoh  Ktret»* 
nous  efforts  to  lead  the  people  of  India  to  give  their 
energies  to  cuhivate  the  plant  and  anpply  Lancashire^ 
gave  Bombay  its  grandest  opportnnity.  Great  fort- 
nnes  were  accumulated  dnring  thoee  five  years;  and 
its  merchants  vied  with  each  otlier  in  making  tlieir 
city  worthy  of  tbe  wealth  tbnt  ponred  in  npon  it; 
Magnificent  parks  and  public  bnildings,  wide  streetii 
and  all  the  modem  improveniente,  were  created.  No 
city  in  the  East  ever  attained  snch  an  acceeeion  to  ib 
splendor  as  thie  one  did  during  that  period. 

But  their  heathen  civilization  failed  when  the  press* 
ure  of  prosperity  came  upon  it,  and  tbe  temptation 
of  "  mating  haste  to  be  rich "  proved  too  mnch  for 
a  people  who  had  not  yet  cordially  accepted  the 
maxim  that  "  honesty  is  the  Ijest  policy." 

Instead  of  being  gatisfied  with  such  a  prosperity  aa 
then  flowed  in  upon  them,  and  trying  to  be  conecien- 
tious  in  tiieir  efforts  to  retaui  it  by  fair  dealing  with 
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their  new  customers,  they  began  to  tamper  with  their 
bales  of  cotton  to  make  tliem  weigh  heavier,  intro- 
ducing sand  and  even  stonea.  But  thej  quickly 
"killed  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggB."  The 
mill  owners  of  Lancashire  were,  ere  long,  disgusted 
and  exasperated  to  find  their  delicate  machinery  in- 
jured by  the  adulterations;  so,  as  soon  as  our  war 
ended,  and  our  southern  ports  were  opened,  they 
gave  up  depending  on  India,  and  went  back  to  New 
Orleans  and  Charleston  for  "  honest  cotton." 

We  had  made  our  run  from  Liverpool  to  Bombay, 
a  distance  of  six  thousand  two  hundred  miles,  in 
twenty-eight  days.  Just  as  nine  o'clock  stnick  that 
morning,  a  boat  came  ofE  with  two  gentlemen  in  it 
wearing  European  costumes,  and  we  were  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  presiding  elder,  Rev.  D.  O.  Fox, 
and  one  of  his  members.  We  were  soon  transfen-ed 
to  the  shore,  and  passed  tlirough  the  customs,  and  by 
eleven  o'clock  I  was  standing  in  the  pulpit  of  our 
English  Church  near  the  Fort,  to  preach.  I  was  taken 
in  the  evening,  for  the  same  purpose,  to  our  Grant 
Road  Church,  and  after  that  to  the  Bazaar,  to  the 
service  in  the  Mahratta  language,  conducted  by  the 
venerable  and  saintly  George  Bowen,  and  so  ended 
a  delightful  day  about  eleven  o'clock  that  night. 
Being  early  in  October  the  heat  was  very  great 
and  exhausting,  and  we  had  nnotlier  month  of  it  to 
endure,  before  the  cooler  weather  of  November 
would  come  on. 
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This  was  my  first  glimpee  of  the  work  of  the  South! 
India  Couference,  which  I  was  afterwurd  tu  boo  vcrj 
extensively,  when  I  had  gone  over  the  fiehH  of  t 
North  India  Conference,  my  old  splicru  of  labor. 

Letters  and  a   telegram  from  our  brethren  w 
here  awaiting  me,  argiog  ub  onward  to  Lucknow,  ■ 
that  we  miglit  be  in  time  for  tlie  Dueeenili  and  Cauipl 
meeting,  which  were  aboat  to  commeneo. 

We  hurried  up  our  preparations,  and  on  Mondajl 
evening  went  to  the  Citation  to  tnke  oar  dcpartni 
Here,  too,  we  were  struck  with  surprise  on  seeing  Iho 
evidences  of  the  changes  that  had  come  over  India, 
not  only  since  we  first  landed,  in  1850,  but,  mure  ■ 
cspoeially,  since  we  left  it,  only  eighteen  years  ago.   I 

Then  the  only  way  to  reach  Lneknow  from  Botiirfl 
hay,  a  distance  of  ten  Inmdred  and  ten  miles,  vraaM 
the  single  seat  on  the  mail  cart,  or  else  by  palanqnin,  I 
— a  litter  swnng  on  a  pole,  and  carried  by  eight  men,  1 
for  each  person, — which  would  make  about  three  1 
miles  an  honr,  the  bearers  being  changed  every  ] 
twelve  miles,  each  man  receiving  fonr  annas  (twelves 
cents)  and  buekshish;  a  slow  and  mort  expensive] 
mode  of  traveling.  The  journey  would  then  liavefl 
required  eighty-fonr  changes  of  bearers  between  Bora- 1 
hay  and  Lucknow,  and  woidd  have  cost  about  one  J 
hundred  and  ten  dollars  for  each  person  carried.] 
Every  river  on  the  entire  ronte  would  have  had  tem 
be  forded,  for  there  were  then  no  bridges,  save  occbl 
sionally  a  rickety  bridge  of  boats,  and  the  time  coa-^ 
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euined  on  tlie  journey  would  have  been  (if  there  wero 
no  detentions  or  breakdowns)  fully  twenty-five  days, 
including  the  Sabbatli's  rest,  "according  to  the  com- 
mandment." Tiio  running  is  done  between  iive 
o'clock  in  the  evening  and  ten  o'clock  next  forenoon, 
the  traveler  being  obliged  to  remain  under  covar 
during  the  great  heat  of  the  day.  It  was  very  tire- 
some, espefiially  for  ladies.  But,  in  the  new  con- 
dition of  things,  we  found  a  first-class  railroad  ready 
for  our  use.  The  carriages  were  remarkably  comfort- 
able, with  special  apphances  for  traveling  in  a  hot 
country. 

We  chose  tlie  second  class,  having  a  large  compart- 
ment to  ourselves,  with  sofa  seats  to  rest  and  sleep 
on.  There  was  bine  and  green  glass  in  the  winaows, 
to  moderate  the  glare  of  the  sun,  and  a  bath-room 
attached.  The  whole  cost  for  each  individnal,  from 
Bombay  to  Luckiiow,  was  only  thirty-six  rupees, 
about  fifteen  dollars,  the  class  above  being  twice  that 
sum,  and  the  one  below  only  one  half  the  amount, 
and  the  distance  was  rnn  in  forty-nine  houre.  AVliat 
a  change  for  the  better  in  eighteen  years  was  here  I 

The  railroad  system  extends  all  over  India  now. 
This  line  continues  east  to  Calcutta,  a  distance  of 
fourteen  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  Bombay. 
Then  from  Calentta  to  Peshawar  there  is  a  line  eight- 
een hundred  miles  long.  Another  from  Bombay  to 
Peshawar,  via  Delhi  and  Lahore,  is  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-six  miles  long,  and  another,  which  is  two 
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(liotisaiid  tbree  Iiundred  and  ninety  miles  i 
from  Bombay  to  Karraeliee  by  Lahore.  ' 
tlie  longest  lines  in  the  country. 

When  we  first  entered  India  there  was  only  ono 
Bhort  line,  Beventy-fonr  miles  from  Calcutta,  ont  to 
Eancegmige,   to  &  eoal-ficld  there.      For  yeare  t! 
was  all.     They  were  timid  about  proceeding,  m 
feared  in  regard  to  tlie  eoai  supply ;  bat,  finally, 
ventured    on    from    Itimecgunge    to    Benarev, 
thcnee  to  Delhi,  and  found  coal  mines  an  Uu^y 
cceded.     When  they  reached  Delfai  a  mine  wb«  i)»-' 
covered  near  Unibala,  and  on  they  went  to  Pcshft*; 
war.     The  Maker  of  this  world  liad  planted  the  cotlj 
where   it  M'onld   afterward   be   most   required,  i 
it   was   ready  to   be   discovered   when    tlie  high 
neceseities  of  India  were  to  be  promoted  by  it.     1 
line  to  Peshawar  nins  along  the  outside  border 
our  uiieeion  field,  and  now  another  line  hm   bi 
made  through  its  entire  length,  called  the  Oudc 
Rohilcnnd   l^ilway,  from  the   city   of   Benares 
AUyglmr. 

No  mission  is  better  furnished  with  facilities  for 
intereommnniciition  than  this.  In  twenty-four  hours 
our  missionaries  can  come  together  for  their  Confer- 
ence, and  this  at  a  trifling  expense.  Southeni  India 
is,  also,  extensively  provided  with  railroads,  there 
being  lines  now  from  Bombay  to  Madras,  from  Mfc 
drae  to  Bangalore,  and  on  to  Beypore. 

The  native  princes  have  also  caught  the  inspirft- 
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tion,  aud  Lave  built  lines  in  their  dominions  ;  so  that 
iu  tlie  Nizam's  territory,  in  Baroda,  the  Mysore, 
Scinde,  Tiriioot,  Eandahar,  and  many  other  native 
states,  the  prinees  have  built  their  own  roads,  and 
connected  them  with  the  great  trunk  lines  laid  down 
by  English  companies  under  government  guarantees, 

Tlie  telegraph  lias  been  run  every-where.  Canals 
aud  works  for  irrigation  are  nearly  equal  to  the  de- 
mand for  them,  and  famines  are  thus  being  made  al- 
most impossible. 

A  great  system  of  education,  higher  and  lower, 
aided  or  supported  by  government,  extends  throngli 
eacli  presidency.  A  system  of  the  cheapest  postage 
known  in  any  nation  is  available  to  all,  and  the 
"  money-order  "  and  "  parcel's  post "  systems  are  now 
added. 

India  is  already  in  "  The  Latin  Union  "  for  out- 
side postage ;  so  that,  instead  of  the  "  thirty-eight 
cents,"  as  a  letter  rate  from  Boston  to  BareiUy,  and 
ten  cents  on  a  newspaper,  as  it  was  in  1S56,  five  cents 
now  carries  that  letter,  and  two  cents  the  paper.  No 
other  heathen  nation  has  such  postal  facilities  as  nov  i 
exist  in  British  India.  I 

Tlie  wliole  of  this  vast  aggregate  of  good,  and 
more  that  might  be  mentioned,  as  hospitals,  etc.,  liavo 
been  conferred  upon  India  by  the  Cliristian  civiliza- 
tion that  now  directs  her  interests.  While  peace,  in- 
telligence, and  valuable  improvements  extend  every- 
where.    Not  a  Bword  can  be  drawn  by  one  of  their 
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native  princes  against  another,  nor  k  drop  of  bloDB 
filifd  fi-ora  jeiir  to  year.  Tlie  I?cnign  oversight  oR 
Engltgli  authority  forbids  it.  Of  course  there  atm 
many  -wTOngs  yet  to  be  righted,  and  national  aiiis  tth 
be  forsaken  (^nch  as  the  accursed  opium  traffic),  bnw 
the  past  and  the  present  are  a  gnarantee  tliat  th^ 
fiitui-e  will  he  better  than  this  if  the  same  coiinw  br 
only  ])atieutly  and  perseveringly  pursued,  aa  uo  doabH 
it  will  be.  J 

^Vhat  nation  could  have  done  better  for  India,  iiu 
view  of  the  circuraetancee,  than  Enghmd  has  doncf] 
Certainly  we  ArnerieanB  are  in  no  condition  to  "  cairi!) 
the  first  stone"  at  her  for  her  failings  or  iniedoin^ 
while  our  own  sins  of  rura-selling,  Mormoniem,  [lolit' 
ical  eelfseeking,  corruption,  Sabbath  dt-fieemtion,  and 
profanity  abound  as  they  now  do.  I  feel  cunf^trainud 
to  add  Iiere,  that  I  doubt  if  tlicre  be  in  any  Und  om 
this  earth  a  civil  service  of  more  pure  and  accoin^i 
plished  men,  or  public  servants  who  are  more  alwve 
suspicion,  or  whose  inst  administration,  on  the  wliole, 
gives  greater  satisfaction  to  the  millions  under  their 
rule,  than  is  done  by  the  civil  service  of  Great  Britain 
in  India:  while  their  generosity  and  sympatiiy  with 
the  work  of  our  missions  are  princely,  and  are  known 
to  every  reader  of  our  annual  reports  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years. 

But  here  we  are  in  our  comfortable  compart- 
ment, provided  for  by  otir  Bombay  friends,  with  a 
well-fnmished  lunch-basket  for  our  interesting  jour- 
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noy.  The  sliades  of  night  fall  before  the  Ghats  are 
reached.  We  cannot  see  them  till  we  are  returning. 
They  ascend  three  thousand  feet,  and  the  wonderful 
tailroad  climbs  np  ronnd  tlieni  in  a  way  that  but-  i 
pi-ises  every  one  who  has  the  opportonity  of  behold-  I 
ing  them.  Tins  elevation  is  exceeded  hy  the  railroad 
which  crosses  the  "Ciunbres"  in  Mexico.  Bat,  al- 
though that  attains  an  elevation  of  over  seven  thou- 
Band  feet,  yet  the  palm  of  beauty  must  be  conceded, 
in  some  points,  by  the  Mexican  line  to  these  Ghats. 

Early  next  morning  we  were  running  across  the 
plains  to  Khundwa,  and  evening  found  us  at  Jubbul-  1 
pore.  Another  good  night's  rest,  and  by  eight  o'clock  ' 
in  the  morning  we  ran  into  the  groat  station  at  Alla- 
habad {Allah,  God,  abad,  dwelling  or  city — tlte  city 
of  God),  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna.  Here  we  were  liailed  by  one  of  the  offi- 
cials (a  telegram  having  been  sent  on  hy  the  good 
folks  at  Bombay),  and  breakfast  was  offered.  One 
of  our  kind  entertainers  delighted  us  by  remarking, 
"  This  station  used  to  he  a  scene  of  constant  pro- 
fanity. It  was  dreadful  to  listen  to  the  cursing  and 
swearing  which  rolled  along  this  platform  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  and  this  from  officials  that  were  half- 
intoxicated.  But  God,  in  mercy,  sent '  William  Tay- 
loi-'s  men '  in  here  among  us ;  a  great  reformation 
followed,  and  now  from  Monday  morning  till  Satur- 
day night  we  seldom  hear  an  oath,  or  even  a  loud 
word ;  the  men  are  sober,  their  work  is  well  done, 
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and  all  is  peaco  aiiJ  gentleness."  Wlmt  a  tcetii 
I  found  the  chief  of  the  station  was  a  cliut£-I«nidi 
and  nearly  all  hiB  snhordinatys,  Eurojwan  nnd  Ei 
si  an,  were  mem  hers  of  the  MethudUt  E] 
Church. 

After  hearty  salutations,  we  are  once  more  mi 
way.  One  hundred  and  sixty-fonr  miles  still  lay 
tweeii  as  and  Lucknow, 

At  five  P.  M.  we  rolled  into  the  station  at  Cai 
pore,  and  were  then  within  the  bonnds  of  onr 
mission  field,  the  North  India  Coufereneo. 

Tlie  moment  we  stopped  there  was  handed  IBI 
onr  cotiipartraent  a  great  tray,  on  wliich  was  n  cook* 
dinner,  smoking  hot,  that  would  have  well  fed  half 
dozen  hungry  people.    Truly  onr  friends  were  Inking 
care  of  ns.     What  cordiality  and  kindness  tliey  were 
showing.     We  part  from  them  and  are  off  again, 
time  for  the  last  stretch  of  the  journey.     How  p 
the  scene  appeared  as  we  ran  on  to  the  magnit 
bridge  over  tlie  Ganges.     In  my  day  we  had  to 
this  river  on  a  bridge  of   rickety  hoats,  which 
floods  of  July  wonld  often  sweep  away,  and  then  a 
row-boat  was  the  only  way  across  the  wide  expa[if.e 
of  waters,  which  overflowed  the  land  on  either  side, 
till  the  river  extended  to  several  miles  in  breadth 
honrs  were  required  to  cross  it,  usually  in  great  di 
fort  on  account  of  the  rapid  current  and  tropical  rains. 

But  now  here  we  are  on  a  bridge  that  is  really 
a  grand  structure,  and  in  five  minutes  we  have  rolled 
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over,  and  are  ready  to  give  our  three  hearty  cheers 
for  Christian  civilization  and  its  blessings.  Every 
important  town  we  fly  through  now  has  a  Methodist 
preaclier  and  a  little  body  of  Christian  believers  in  it, 
with  the  means  of  grace,  and  a  school  for  the  ednca- 
tion  of  their  children.  Bat  the  last  forty  miles  are 
passed  as  wc  come  in  sight  of  the  Alum  Eagh,  in  the 
center  of  which  are  resting,  awaiting  the  resurrection 
of  the  jnst,  the  mortal  remains  of  the  good  and  brave 
General  llavelock.  What  memories  the  sight  of  that 
dome  brings  back  to  us.  How  the  dreamy  aspect  has 
vanished,  and  the  awful  facts  of  the  days  twenty-six 
years  ago  stand  oiit  again  before  ns  in  their  dread 
reality  1 

Five  miles  more  and  we  arrive  at  the  station,  by 
half  past  nine  o'clock,  and  are  in  Liicknow,  full  of 
gratitude  to  the  divine  goodness  which  has  brought 
us  so  far  in  safety. 

As  soon  as  the  train  stopped  there  was  such  a 
hearty  buret  of  joyful  recognition.  There  stood,  to 
welcome  ns,  the  presiding  eider,  Dr.  Johnson,  with 
Dr.  Waugh  and  a  number  of  the  brethren.  We  were 
hurried  into  carria^^es,  and  started  for  the  Mission 
House  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
■where  it  was  arranged  tliat  we  were  to  be  enter- 
tained. Nothing  is  said  of  any  recepfion  or  further 
demonstration,  nor  are  we  expecting  any  thing  of  the 
kind.  We  are  tired  and  sleepy,  and  are  longing  for 
quiet  and  rest.     Bat,  to  onr  surprise,  before  we  reach 
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the  last  tnm,  where  the  Miesion  Jloiiee  eomc8  i 
view,  the  carriages  stop  under  tlie  shado  of  the  tre 
and  we  arc  aekcd  to  alight.  What  doea  tliie  i 
It  was  a  HTirprise,  prepared  by  onr  loving  friends  I 
amaze  and  delight  ns.  When  wc  got  ont  of  the  c 
riages  we  were  put  in  line  two  and  two,  arm  in  am 
This  looked  rather  formal,  bnt  even  then  ex}K>otatia 
of  any  reception  was  not  awaliene<i.  I  qwlftly  i 
niitted,  and  that  was  all.  When  wc  were  adjusted  wo 
began  to  move  on  through  the  dense  eliade  till  iho 
comer  was  tnmed,  then,  lo,  all  was  explained !  Over 
the  gate,  now  fnll  in  view,  was  an  arcli,  and  from  it 
blazed  out  in  golden  letters,  fifteen  inclice  dee]i, 
glad  word, 

"WELCOME!" 

While,  lining  the  avenne,  from  the  gnte  to  thai 
house  were  about  three  hundred  native  Clirielians^  ' 
the  men  on  one  side,  the  women  on  tlio  other,  and  aa 
soon  as  we  emerged  ont  of  the  shade,  and  came  into 
the  lilaze  of  light,  and  were  seen,  there  pealed  out,  ia 
their  own  language,  but  to  the  old  familiar  tune,  the 
glad  words : 

"  Lo  I  Bubh  kf  poshni  it!, 

Tarikibaltf  dur; 
Har  miilk  Bur  qniim  piiti, 
Masih  ki  BBchclia  nur." 
Which  verse,  being  interpreted,  raeans,- 
"  Tha  moniing  light  is  breiiking:, 

The  darltness  disappeors ; 
The  aana  of  earth  am  waking 
To  penitential  teora." 
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The  e£Eect  was  overwhelming.  Wlio  were  tlieee 
who  were  thus  siiigiug,  "  Blessed  is  lie  that  coiuetb 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord ! "  Some  of  tbem  were  the 
dear  orphan  girls  whom  I  had  taken  np,  in  their  desti- 
tution and  misery,  twenty-tire  years  before.  We 
(otild  pick  tliem  out,  by  their  gleaming  eyes  and 
their  grateful  tears,  as  they  looked  once  more  on 
"  the  father  and  mother  of  the  mission,"  as  tliey  called 
as.  IIow  nice  and  clean  and  good  tliey  all  appeared ; 
how  glad  and  happy !  It  was  about  the  heaviest  test 
of  our  feelings  that  we  have  ever  known  in  life. 
The  emotions  were  overmastering.  I  felt  like  one 
da^ed  as  I  tried  to  walk  up  between  that  rejoicing, 
loving  line  of  native  Christians,  with  their  pastors  and 
teachers.  There,  at  the  head  of  the  line,  on  the  steps 
of  her  hospitable  home,  stood  that  blessed  woman. 
Miss  Thoburn,  sui'ronnded  by  her  staff  of  faitlifnl 
helpers.  What  a  welcome,  and  what  a  contrast  was 
this  to  our  first  reception  at  Lucknow !  No  cora- 
mpn  words  are  at  all  warm  enough  to  describe  the 
scene,  or  to  express  the  emotions  of  that  glad  hour, 
while,  to  write  as  we  really  felt,  would,  to  those  who 
were  not  there,  seem  to  be  the  very  extravagance 
of  language. 

It  was  late  ere  we  were  able  to  get  away  from  our 
dear  friends  to  seek  rest.  That  rest  did  not  come 
readily.  We  realized  so  fully  that  we  were  aotnally 
back  again  in  Lucknow,  and  the  mind,  in  its  excite- 
ment, went  out  and  called  up  that  wonderful  past, 
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til]  76  were  living  it  all  over  ngain,  aa  if  it  were  aii^| 
a  few  niontLs  since  we  passed  through  lliutte  csp4a^| 
cnces.  Tlie  excitement  £iud  jov  of  tliu  rcci'ptiun  ^H 
tliat  eveDing  contrasted  so  wonderfnilj'  witli  our  fi|^| 
experience  in  that  city,  twenty-aeven  years  l>eft)|^| 
it  is  not  possible  to  anderetnad  and  ajiprt'ciatii  tl^l 
present  until  we  recall  what  that  reception  was.  (^| 
the  29th  of  November,  1856,  we  lirst  entered  tiuii  ci^^| 
Our  note  of  introduction  was  to  the  ji^ntleinun  thfl^J 
in  charge  of  the  government,  pL-oding  the  arrival  ^| 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  who  was  coming  down  from  tll^| 
Punjab,  to  take  upon  liim  tlie  hetivy  re«ponaibiIIt^| 
of  administering  tlie  affairs  of  this  great  provincs.  H 
For  a  week  we  were  entertained  here,  in  ^11l^| 
Eeeidency,"  which,  before  another  year  had  ulapso^H 
was  to  become  so  famous  throughout  the  world  fur  tt^| 
wonderful  defense,  and  fur  its  relief  by  GenenM 
Havelock,  8ome  of  those  with  whom  we  then  aesoo^l 
ated  were  destined  to  fall  victims  in  that  terrible  sieg^J 
How  little  they  apprehended  that  such  a  conflict  anfl 
such  sufEerings  were  so  soon  to  come  upon  tliem.       1 

Oar  entertainer,  who  made  us  welcome  to  the  hos- 
pitality of  his  home,  had  little  sjnnpathy  with  our 
object,  and  gave  me  plainly  to  understand  that  he  did 
not  believe  in  our  success — even  went- so  far  as  to 
say  that  we  could  not  detach  one  of  these  ]teople 
from  their  ancestral  faith ;  that  caste,  custom,  and  sen- 
timent were  all  too  strong  for  us,  and  intimated  that 
f  would  be  the  part  of  pnidenee  to  give  up  the 
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effort,  return  to  Calcutta,  and  take  the  fii-st  ship  that 
would  carry  us  back  agaiu  to  BoBtoii !  lie  could  not 
think  it  wua  safe  for  us  to  go,  when  I  proposed  oext 
day  to  do  bo,  alone  and  unattended  into  the  bazaar 
(the  business  part  of  tlie  city),  and  so  insisted  on  fur- 
nishing me  with  one  of  the  government  elephants,  an 
immense  creature  with  a  grand  houdah  on  his  back, 
and,  added  to  this,  an  armed  Sepoy  on  horseback, 
who  was  to  guard  me,  and  be  responsible  to  him  for 
my  safety.  All  this  was  considered  essential  by  this 
high  English  official,  not  for  my  dignity  or  pleasure, 
but  for  my  safety  in  that  gi-eat  city,  the  capital  of  the 
Sepoy  race,  and  whose  people  were  all  armed,  and  so 
turbulent  that  a  spark  would  ignite  a  commotion  and 
set  tliem  ligliting  at  any  Lour.  Hy  American  pass- 
port was  here,  probably,  of  more  value  to  me  than  it 
ever  was  elsewhere.  This  gentleman  recognized  that 
it  gave  me  a  claim  to  his  special  consideration,  so  he 
would  run  no  risk  of  my  going  unprotected  into  that 
bazaar,  where  he  feared  I  might  get  knocked  on  the 
head.  It  would  have  been  awkward  had  tliis  oc- 
curred, and  a  paper  come  six  months  after  from  the 
Department  of  State  at  "Washington,  impiring  what 
became  of  thai:  American  Methodist  preacher  who 
went  one  day  into  the  Lucknow  bazaar,  and  did  not 
come  out  again.  He  would,  in  that  case,  have  had 
hard  work  to  trace  me.  So  I  was  well  protected 
while  with  liun,  and  he  saw  me  safely  depart,  no 
_  doubt  with  satisfaction. 
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1 1  Lave  never,  in  any  citj  of  India,  save  in  Hjdeg 

]  last  year,  seen  Hocb  a  Uostile,  furociotu  ptipnlAl 
as  I  tbat  day  witnessed  in  Lncknow.    Indet^d, 
its  aspects,  Hyderabad  last  Fubrnnry  remindLnl  mei 
_what  Lueknow  was  in   1S56.     To  tliis  lionr  no  m 
ipnary  has  ever  bad  a  homo  in  Ilyderaliad,  or  dnrvd 
J  pi-each  the  Gospel  n'ithin  its  walls.    When  we  w«nt 
iruugh  it  last  year  it  was  almost  in  tliu  san 
IDus  as  formerly  id  Lticlcuow.     Wu  wcro  tak^i  oal 
•  of  elephants,  under  the  protection  of  Culari 
Catnpbeli,  eommandi-r  of  the  Kcsideut's  escort,  , 
accompanied  by  an  armed  guard.     The  "  Reaidenq 
B  the  English  embassador  at  the  court  of  tlie  Nia 
Hyderabad.      This  State  ia   not   ruled    by  ' 
JOglish.     It  is  one  of  the  "  protected  "  States. 
f  The  fanatical  and  armed  Mohammedans,  which  ^ 
jraggering  through  these  bazaars,  are  a  terror  to  evai 

even  to  their  own  government ;  violence  i 
l^ardcr  are  of  constant  occnri-ence.  The  Nizatnj! 
I  life  is  not  safe — he  must  be  carefully  guarded 
nid  what  he  eats  and  drinks  have  to  be  ecrutlnis 
and  tested  with  great  care.  Ilia  prime  minister,  I 
Sal.ir  Jung  (considered  to  be  the  most  enlightened 
3  Btftteaman  that  India  has  produced  in  our  day). 
Fas  hated  by  tliis  faction  for  his  liberalism,  and  diud 
feddenly — it  was  feared  by  poison — only  a  few  weeka 
fefore  we  reached  Iljderabad, 
1  So  turbulent  arc  these  fanatical  followers  of  ] 
uramcd,  that  tlie  English  government  (which  kes 
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tile  peace  among  them  all)  is  obliged  to  maintain  in 
eantonuients,  three  miles  away,  twelve  thousjind 
troops,  of  whom  six  thonsand  are  IJritiBh  soldiers, 
and  to  have  the  eity  effectaally  comiiiaiided  from 
certain  strategic  points  with  artillery,  not  for  its  own 
protection,  bnt  solely  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
this  N^izam  and  his  government,  in  this,  the  largest 
native  State  in  India.  The  Nizam  would  not  be  safe 
for  a  day  in  his  own  capital  from  these  furious  and 
ignorant  "lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,"  who  are 
banded  together  and  infest  the  city,  were  this  pi» 
tection  withdrawn. 

How  much  this  people  and  their  grerit  capital  need 
the  Gospel  of  peace  I  God  grant  thst,  twenty-five 
yeare  hence — nay,  long  before  tliat  time — Methodism 
(which  is  already  in  the  vicinity,  at  Hecunderabad) 
may  have  won  her  way  in,  and  be  as  peacefnlly  lo- 
cated here,  and  as  great  a  power  for  good,  as  she  is 
to-day  in  Lncknow !  The  former,  in  that  case,  will 
then  be  no  greater  instance  of  the  intervention  of 
our  wonder-working  God  than  the  latter  is  now,  and 
certainly  both  will  be  reckoned  in  the  rtdigioua  his- 
tory of  mankind  as  among  the  brightest  examples  of 
the  power  of  providence  and  grace. 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  day,  in  1856,  wlien  I  first 
saw  Lncknow.  The  houses  are  fiat-roofed,  and  being 
elevated  on  the  elephant  to  a  level  with  every  thing, 
I  there,  for  the  first  time,  saw  heathenism  a^-fi  Mo- 
hammedanism as  tlicy  really  are. 
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I  had  been  reading  Bayard  Taylor's  book,  "  Indu^a 
Cdina,  and  Japan;"  and  was  interested  in  liiedeacrip-J 
tion  of  Lucknow.     He  stood  on   tliat  iron  bridgi 
across  tlie  Goomteo,  and  looked  at  tlie  Qowery  chy\ 
and  wrote,  "  It  was  as  lovely  as  the  outer  court  < 
paradieo."     But  what  unutterable  vilcness  wax  n-vk'J 
ing  within !     Here  were  men  and  deeds  that  wura 
characterized  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  he  gronpodl 
BHcb  together  in  the  fearfnl  worde,  ■'  earthly,  8ciii>nal,  I 
devilish:"  but  which  may  not  be  further  purticulat^J 
ized.     Enough  to  say,  with  Sliakespcare, 

"  Not  to  be  n*ined,  my  Loril, 
There  is  no  chnallly  iu  words  la  ulier  tbeiu," 

Here  were  not  merely  armed  ferocity,  raging  r 
li^oQB   intolerance,  but,   worse   than   all,   hutniinity| 
fallen  eo  low  in  its  rampant  and  shameless  vice,  as  I 
openly  to  debase  itself  even  wito  hell  I     Truly  the  I 
closing  part  of  the  first  chapter  of  Romans  might  1 
have  been  written  of  Lneknow  as  justly  as  of  Rolub  1 
itself.     No  wonder  that  there  is  a  hell  hereafter,  or  1 
that  the  Sepoy  Rebellion  was  permitted  to  come  and  j 
Bweep  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  which  they  detilod 
by  their  presence,  so  many  of  these  vile  wretclics,  * 
"who,  knowing   the  judgment   of  God,   that  they 
which  commit  snch  things  are  worthy  of  death,  not  1 
only  do  the  same,  but  have  pleasure  in  them  that  do  J 

:  weary  hoars  of  that  ride  drew  at  last  to  »  ^ 
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close,  and  I  retnraed  to  the  Residency,  diecoura^ed 
in  mind  and  sick  at  heart.  We  had,  evidently,  a  fear- 
ful work  before  us  in  our  attempt  to  evangelize  such 
a  people  as  tlkia.  The  question  arose  at  last,  could  it 
be  done?  or  must  we  yield  up  our  hope,  and  adopt 
the  unbelieving  views  of  onr  host!  The  dejection 
went  with  me  to  my  couch  and  banished  sleep,  till 
my  soul  was  tilled  with  distress  that  bordered  on  de- 
spair of  accomplishing  any  thing. 

Here  wm  this  guilty  and  colossal  heathenism,  that 
we  were  sent  to  overthrow,  pouring  down  its  iierce 
defiance  upon  us,  and  Satan  standing  at  its  side,  sus- 
taining it  with  all  his  policy  and  power,  both  evi- 
dently holding  US  in  contempt  and  scorn.  "What 
could  weak  humanity  do  against  such  an  alliance? 
In  a  deeper  sense  than  we  ever  knew  came  the  words 
to  our  memory :  "  Nut  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but 
by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord."  How  self-evident 
was  this  truth  now.  How  small,  how  weak  and  little 
we  felt  ourselves  to  be.  Every  thing  that  looked 
like  self-sufficiency  had  fled,  and  a  painful  sense  of 
feebleness  had  come  in  their  place. 

I  understood  not,  at  the  time,  the  process  through 
which  I  was  passing.  But  it  was  an  experience  that 
comes,  more  or  less,  to  every  missionary  who  is 
alone,  and  especially  at  the  commencement  of  his 
enterprise,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  missionary's 
baptism,  when  God  fits  his  messenger  by  sneli  self- 
renunciation  and  such  absolute  trust  upon  the  Lord 
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nlone,  that  the  Almightv  can  nse  bim  m  his  ti»tni< 
ment.  W^en  a  man  has  gone  down  thus  low,  till  lie 
can  go  no  deeper,  with  6elf  reaoDOoed,  weakoeei 
keenly  felt,  and  God  ouly  remaning  lo  be  tmstcd 
in,  he  then  looks  tip,  and  hnrahly  asks  bis  aU-eofficieDt 
Master  and  Lord,  how  be  is  to  carry  oat  his  comuW- 
elon  in  view  of  all  this  conscioos  inatuUty  t 

God'e  hour  has  then  arrived,  and  tberc  comes  dova 
from  heaven  to  the  help  of  this  poor  weak  creature, 
what  I>r.  Jndson  calU,  "the  CQreet  things  in  tlw 
universe,  the  promises  of  God,"  to  make  him  equal 
through  grace  to  the  difficnlties  of  Ids  position.  He 
seizes  these  promises  as  hie  own,  and  Ite^ins  to  nae, 
never  to  doubt  or  despond  again.  They  relat«  to 
himself,  as  tlie  hnman  instniment  of  tbe  Lord's 
work ;  and  to  the  final  victory  in  which  that  work  ia 
to  result.  To  sncli  a  man,  in  such  an  hoar,  wliat  an 
inspiration  to  his  sool  are  the  words  which  meet  all 
his  own  deficiencies,  when  Uis  Master  says,  "  I  tbe 
Lord  thy  God  will  hold  thy  right  hand,  saying  nn- 
to  thee,  Fear  not,  thon  worm  Jacob.  ...  I  will 
help  thee.  .  .  .  Behold,  I  will  make  tliee  a  new  sharp 
threshing  inetrnment  having  teeth:  thou  shalt  thresh 
the  mountains,  and  beat  them  small,  and  shalt  maka  J 
the  hills  as  chaff." 

That  poor  "  worm,"  so  weak  and  breakable,  will  be  I 

made  strong  enough  to  thresh  the  mountains !     HoW  1 

wonderful,  how  divine,  is  such  a  figure!     Then  for| 

his  blessed  work,  and  its  result,  cornea  down  into  1 
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Hjul  tie  glorions  promises,  "  tlie  earth  sliall  be  full  oE 

Jie  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  ae  the  waters  cover  the 

"  The  idols  he  shall  utterly  aholish,"  and  "  the 

ord  alone  shall  be  exalted  in  the  earth." 

Blessed   baptism  1   for  he  is  now  "  endned  with 

power  from  on  high,"  and  need  never  again  donbt 

nor  be  discouraged.     He  knows  God  will  snstain  him, 

and  is  assured  that  he  shall  see  victory  over  sin  and 

hell,  and  shall  yet  sing  with  exultation :  "  Now  thanks 

be  unto  God,  whicli  always  canaetli  lis  to  triumph  in- 

t-Clirist,  and  maketh  manifest  the  savor  of  his  kuowl- 

ledgc  by  us  in  every  place  !  " 

sire  to  say  earnestly  to  the  Church,  that  she  is 
ttonored  hy  having  giich  men  in  her  service  in  India 
'■(as  she  has  also  elsewhere,  no  donht).     It  is  charac- 
teristic  of  bravo  men   that  they  "  see  their  danger, 
and  yet  face  it."     These  devoted  brethren  have  cer- 
tainly done  this,  and  the  triumphs  of  wliich  I  am  to 
Bpeak,  as  I  have  seen  them,  is  the  honor  that  God  has 
I  put  upon  their  Christian   faith  and  courage,  as  they 
I  have  toiled  for  her,  and  for  the  divine  Master,  in 
\  whose  name  she  sent  them  forth. 

I  have  furnished  the  evidence  of  the  seriousness 
^  and  risk  of  this  service  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
L  political  official  under  whose  roof  we  were  tlien 
[■sheltered,  ae  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Tucker.  Ent  it  is 
I  due  to  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  to  the  glory  of  divine 
I  truth  and  grace,  tliat  I  sliould  add  one  or  two  testi- 
|.  monies  more  from  other  parties,  and  let  them  leave 
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their  record  as  part  of  the  early  liistory  of  tie  Metb-I 
odist  Church  in  Indiu.  One  of  these  is  fiimi»hod  lijl 
Bishop  Heber  hiniself,  the  author  of  the  hymn, 

"From  Groealand's  icy  moiintaiuR, 
From  tudia'a  coraJ  Biniad," 

whose  zeal  aud  holy  courage  were  of  the  highest 
order. 

Many  years  before  we  entered  this  valU'y  he  had 
traveled  through  its  entire  length,  and  had  been  enter- 
tained in  this  same  Residency.  But  his  apprehensiona 
of  the  serions  nature  of  the  risk  tliut  would  have  to 
he  run  in  any  attempt  to  introduce  ChriBtianity  btre, 
were  awakened  as  aoon  aj  he  reached  Uenares,  and 
realized  the  energy  and  fanaticism  of  this  niee.  They 
were  repeated  when  lie  reached  Lucknow,  and  hud 
studied  the  condition  of  things  there.     He  writes : 

"  The  custom  of  street-preaching,  of  which  the 
Baptist  aud  other  dissenting  missionaries  in  Bengiil 
are  very  fond,  Ims  never  been  resorted  to  by  those 
employed  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and 
never  shall  be  as  long  as  I  have  any  influence  or 
authority  over  them.  I  plainly  see  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, and  I  see  no  less  plainly,  that,  though  it  may 
he  safe  among  the  timid  Bengalese,  it  would  be  very 
likely  to  produce  raiscliief  here.  All  that  the  mis- 
sionaries do  ia,  to  teach  schools,  to  read  prayers,  and 
preach  iu  their  churches^  and  to  visit  the  houses  of 
such  perBons  as  wisli  for  information  on  religious 
subjects." 
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At  Lucknow  lie  added :  "  It  would  not  be  ex- 
pedieiit  at  present  to  send  a  missionary  liere;  but 
thej  might  Jiave  a  Bchool-master,  furnished  by  onr 
Boeiety,  with  a  stock  of  sermons  to  be  read  every 
Sunday."* 

Even  Le  felt  the  overawing  influence  of  this  colossal 
and  fierce  resistance  to  Uhi'istianity,  wliile  the  pro- 
visiou  for  hia  own  safety,  "  au  escort  of  fifty  armed 
men,"  requiring  "  three  elephants  and  twenty-two 
camels  for  their  baggage  and  tents,"  eliows  what  waa 
then  the  situation,  and  the  daugere  to  be  anticipated. 

But,  on  the  Bishop's  plan  of  doing  missionary 
work,  tiie  result  would  have  been  very  small  at  the 
end  of  tweuty-five  years.  These  people  will  not 
enter  a  Christian  place  of  worship  until  they  become 
interested  in  Christianity.  There  is  no  other  way  to 
reach  them,  but  to  go  into  the  streets  and  market- 
places, and  there  address  them.  Of  course,  they  who 
iiret  undertake  to  do  tliis  accept  the  risks  involved. 
But  the  Bishop  thought  tiiese  risks  too  great,  and  in- 
terposed his  authority  to  prevent  his  own  missionaries 
from  assuming  them.  Yet,  what  would  he  have  said 
had  he  then  been  told  that,  finding  such  methods 
were  necessary  to  tlieir  Huccess,  even  they  would  dis- 
card his  counsel,  and  would  yet  imitate  the  practice  of 
"the  dissenting  miseionariea,"  and  that,  too,  not  only 
"  among  the  timid  Bengalcae,"  in  and  around  Cal- 
cutta, but  also  ekewliere.  Or,  what  would  he  have 
•Jmirnnl,  vol.  i,  rP-  23U,  406. 
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fiionght,  if  told  tliat  miseionaries  of  a  Cburcli 
which,  probably,  he  had  uever  heard,  would  eru  loi 
come  here,  where  his  words  were  written,  who  wt 
have  the  courage,  as  Mr.  Atherton  eaiJ,  "  to  face 
devil  in  his  den,"  and,  clad  in  heavcD's  own  pauttph 
"be  able  to  stand  against  all  hia  wili»;"  having 
wrestle,  not  only  with  flesh  and  blood — miagnidod  at 
ignorant  Sepoys— but  with  foes  infenial,  who  insjtii 
and  directed  tlicir  rapine  and  rage,  as  they  fought 
close  the  gates  of  this  city  and  this  country 
the  Kedeeiiier  of  mankind  and  his  missionary  minisli 
Well  we  knew  that  we  have  had  to  wrestle  agaii 
more  than  Tisible  and  mortal   foes,   even   "  agaii 
principalities,  against  powers,  against   the  rulers 
the  diirkness  of  this  world,  agiiinst  spiritnal  wick( 
ness  in  high  places." 

How  would  the  Bishop's  amazement  have  cul 
tninated,  had  it  been  added,  that,  within  ten  years  of 
the  time  when  the 

"  Biiile  alarm  of  raging  foes," 

whose  head-qnarters  would  be  around  this  very 
Residency,  another  Bishop,  when  that  Resideney  had 
become  a  ruin,  and  a  perpetual  memorial  of  Chris- 
tian victory,  would  sit  calmly,  almost  under  ils 
shadow,  organizing  those  missionaries  into  an  Annual 
Conference,  and  that  some  of  the  twenty -seven 
native  helpei-s  whom  lie  appointed  to  labor  with 
them,  would  have  flowing  in  their  veins  the  blood  of 
mt  Sepoy  race  1 
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During  the  years  when  I  liave  gone  round 
ivHde  district  in  tbat  !and,  alone  in  my  palamj 
or  slept,  fte  I  Lave  done,  in  a  caravanserai,  witli  nona 
bnt  natives  around  me,  and  no  white  man  within 
thirty  or  forty  miles,  often  have  I  reflected  gratefully 
on  the  wonderful  change  that  God  had  wrought  iitj 
Oude  since  Bishop  Ileber  passed  through  it  an< 
wrote  these  words. 

Nor  was  the  powerful  and  experienced  governor, 
the  lordly  and  gifted  ecclesiastic,  alone  iu  their  solit 
tude  as  to  the  turbulent  character  of  the  race  nortl 
of  the  Ganges.     Believing  that  the  proper  way   to 
win  that  valley  for  our  divine  Master  was  to  occupy 
it  at  once  and  atrojigly,  especially   when  Ohristian 
civilization  had  shown  itself  to  be  invincible,  and  the 
apprehension  had  gone  down  deep  into  the  native 
mind  that  the  spread  of  our  holy  religion  was  i 
table,  I  had  proposed  to  some  noble-hearted  Chri 
men,  in  the  civil  and  military  services,  that  if  thej 
would  stand  by  me  ami   help  liberally  to   provii 
houses  for  them,  I  would  ask  for  twenty-four  rail 
sionaries,  and  occupy  with  them  all  the  leading  citi* 
of  the  valley,  so  that  Christianity  might  rise  rigl 
up  with  the  new  state  of  things  that  had  been  ii 
augurated.     Their  valor  had,  under  God,  opened  f( 
Christianity  a  grander  opportunity  than  it  had  evi 
before  seen  there.    It  was  their  victories  that  whipped 
the  fierce  conceit  out  of  those  subdued  millions,  who, 
in  their  ignorance,  had  undertaken  to  annihilate  the 
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remnant    of    Christianity   from    ilieir   coiind 
God  bad  used  tliese  brave   men  to  fulfill  Iiis  pnm 
to  us,  that  every  impeiJiiiient  in  tlie  way  of 
visible  and  invieible,  should  be  removed :     "  I  will  go 
before  thee,  and  make  the  onx)ked  places  straif^hi ;  I 
■will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cat  id 
sunder  the  bare  of  iron." 

The  pious  men  among  thera  Bym^MtUized  hcurlilj 
with  the  work  which  we  had  now  to  nndcmke,  and 
for  the  fulfilhnent  of  wluch  their  sufferings  and  victo- 
ries had  opened  the  way.  So  they  snbscrihed  thoa- 
saiids  of  rupees  to  aid  my  proposition.  Our 
siouary  Board  accepted  tlie  generous  aid,  uud  proi 
ised  to  supply  the  missionaries.  I  drew  up  a 
and  appeal,  and  waited  on  General  Sir  James  Oa. 
tram,  then  head  of  the  gtwernment  of  Oude,  in  enc- 
ceesion  to  Sir  Henry  liawrence,  who  had  been  killed 
during  the  siege  of  the  Residency. 

I  shall  long   remember  the  snrprise  and  exclai 
tlou  of  the  brave  officer,  as  he  finished  reading 
circular  and  looked  at  me.     He  was  in  hie  ofHce,  ai 
surrounded  by  some  of  his  staff.     Handing  the  paj 
back,  he  exclaimed : 

"  Now,  sir,  do  you  want  to  provoke  a  second  Sepoy 
rebellion  ? " 

"  No,  Sir  James,  I  do  not,"  was  my  reply. 

"  Well,  sir,  this  looks  very  like  it ;  why,  it  is  an  in- 
vasion 1  Twenty-four  missionaries ! "  Then  wann- 
ing np  more,  he  asked,  "  Have  you  no  discretion  ?    If 
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tliis  tiling  is  to  be  done,  can't  joii  do  it  witli  some 
policy?  Why  not  quietly  introduce  them,  one  here 
and  another  there,  and  not  Jilann  the  liingdom  with 
your  twenty-four  all  at  once  ? "  On  he  rattled  in  the 
Bame  strain,  and  at  length  brought  up  with  the  decla- 
ration, "No,  sir,  I  wont  give  a  rupee  to  help  your 
proposal.     It's  dangerous,  sir ;  it's  dangerous!" 

It  was  all  in  vain  to  remind  him  that  they  had  to  he 
distributed  over  a  wide  area,  from  forty  to  fifty  miles 
asunder,  and  that  God,  whose  Gospel  of  peace  they 
were  to  preach,  would  take  care  that  their  presence 
and  labor,  so  far  from  proving  a  danger  to  British 
rule,  would  become  the  source  of  great  strength  and 
bleeaing  to  it,  as  is  already  the  case.  No ;  he  was 
too  much  excited  to  see  it  in  that  light.  He  was 
alarmed,  and  would  give  neither  aid  nor  sympathy  to 
our  project ! 

Now,  hero  was  one  of  "  the  bravest  of  the  brave  " 
— the  man  wlio  acted  so  magnanimously  toward 
Havelock,  and  who  led  the  cavalry  so  grandly  on  the 
day  of  the  niighty  struggle  of  that  little  host  with 
the  whole  army  of  Oude,  crossing  the  Goomtee,  and 
taking  the  Sepoy  host  on  the  flank,  and  so  completing 
the  wonderful  victory ;  yet  lie  shrunk  back  when 
asked  to  help  a  little  body  of  Christian  miseionariea 
who  were  claiming  those  heathen  as  the  inheritance  of 
the  Son  of  God.  Not  all  the  rewards  and  decorations 
of  earth  could  have  induced  him  to  consent  to  lead 
these  "  soldiers  of  Christ  "  on  to  the  eontast  with  "  the 
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mlera  of  the  darkness  of  tin's  world."  TUe  bravel 
man,  bo  wortliily  designated  hj  lu's  conteinporarieifl 
"  The  Bayard  of  lodia,"  sleeps  to-day  in  Westmingteifl 
Abbey,  the  mauBoIeam  of  EngUiidV  illugtrioufi  di-sd  jfl 
but  he  did  not  poeecse  that  celestial  courage,  con^ 
ferred  with  their  commission,  by  "the  OaptHin  on 
our  salvation,"  npon  his  "called  and  faillifiil  un^!! 
chosen"  servants,  who  would  dare  "stand  up  fori 
Jesus"  in  that  Lunknow  hojtaar,  and  enter  upon  that^ 
Btmggle  for  evangelical  victory  which  the  bishop  aud  1 
tlie  general  both  regarded  as  bo  full  of  peril!  J 

Ahl  mauy  a  missionary  haa  won,  and  will  woarl 
forever,  a  decoration  of  honor  and  triumph,  in  com- 1 
pariaon  of  which  '-The  Victoria  Cross"  and"Tbs1 
Star  of  India  "  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared.  I 

Occasionally  one  meets  at  home  some  people  who! 
desire  to  be  regarded  as  wise  men  in  missionary  mnt-  I 
ters,  and  consider  themselves  capable  of  criticising  the  I 
devotion  of  their  brethren  in  tJie  fivld,  even  to  the  ex-  J 
tent  of  depreciation.   One  of  these  said,  some  time  agit,  J 
that  "  the  heroic  element  was  not  very  prominent  in 
oiir  modern  missions."     How  little  snch  people  know 
what  they  are  saying  when  they  talk  thus,  and  how 
differently  they  would  expect  to  he  spoken  of  if  they 
themselves  had  stood  this  test,  and  these  gratuitous  I 
remarks  were  made  concerning  them  and  their  b; 
fices  and  labors.  "  If  there   are   ministers  on  eai-th  J 
regarding  whom  our  divine  Master  utters  the  cau-l 
tion,  "  Touch  not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my  propheti  I 
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harm,"  it  is  such  men  as  tliese  humble,  modest 

ttissioiiaries,  whose  (ievotioii  and  holy  courage  "  the 

Mstles,  elders,  and  brethren  at  Jerusaleia"  would 

Kave  gladly  commeuded  and  honored,  as  "men  who 

)  hazarded  their  lives  for  the  name  of  the  Lord 

19."     Such  men   can   afford   to    be   modest  and 

li  patient.     Their  work,   60  quietly   and   courageously 

and  well  done,  is  their  ample  defense.     Their  Master 

will  take  good  care  that  their  faitliful  service  shall 

have  full  honor  and  reward  "  in  that  day." 

I  know  now  what  many  of  them  have  passed 
I  through,  and  how  long  and  patiently  they  have  borne 
I  "  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,"  doing  their  work 
[■free  from  ambition  or  self-seeking,  only  intent  on 
I  winning  sculs  for  Christ,  and  desiring  no  human  ap- 
1  plause,  but  of  whom,  nevertheless,  it  may  honestly  h 
said: 

"  Tlieir  album  U  the  henthen  brcaat, 
Where  darkness  broods  and  demons  rest. 

Without  a  ray  of  light ; 
To  write  the  name  of  Jesus  there, 
And  point  to  worlds  bath  bright  and  fair, 
Is  their  supreme  delight." 

But  here  we  are  at  Lueknow  again,  at  the  clot 
of  a  quarter  of  a  ceutury  since  that  interview  wit| 
Sir  James;  and  we  are  here  to  contemplate  th^ 
results  of  the  effort  wlucli  he  declined  to  aid,  fro 
apprehension  of  its  dangers.  Meanwhile  our  : 
sionaries  have  toiled  patiently,  with  faith  in  Got 
They  have  Baid  bnt   little  of  their  trials,  lest  the] 
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should  be  misaDderstood,  and  have  spoken  modestljr 
of  their  success,  lest  they  shonld  seem  to  boast.  In- 
deed, some  of  them  were  not  fully  conscious  of  how 
high  the  tide  had  risen  around  them  till  I  pointed 
out  the  water  marks  of  other  days ;  so  that  I  bad  the 
satisfaction  of  encouraging  them  by  the  comparisons 
I  was  able  to  make  for  tliem,  not  only  as  to  the  com- 
mencement, but  even  as  to  tlie  state  of  the  work 
eighteen  years  ago,  when  I  left  India,  compared  with 
its  advanced  condition  as  I  found  it  now.  It  was  a 
privilege  to  be  able  thus  to  ^^  strengthen  their  hands 
ill  God" 


OHAPTEK  V. 

"  80  did  I  speak,  liccause  my  heart  was  sore, 
Muainp,  0  India,  ou  lliy  eiua  aud  paiiia, 
What  time  I  stood  on  these  oui.atreu?hiiig  plaina, 

Wliere  messeuger  of  peace  Le'er  stood  before. 

A  generation  Bince  liaa  passed,  and  moro, 

Not  now  that  liorrur  of  great  durkaess  reigas; 
The  starless  night  of  desolation  wanes. 

And  their  fresh  songs  the  hirils  of  moroiiig  pour. 

Glory  to  God,  in  earth  nnd  liigliest  heaveni 

Se?  counties.-*  ^oiits,  in  throes  oUa  new  birth ! 
Soon  shall  heaven's  joj  that  aociont  sorrow  i;has8, 

A111I  loring  much,  because  so  much  forgiven, 

Shull  India,  trnmpet-toiigiied,  prochiim  to  BAith 
I  richea  of  redeeming  grace, " 

—Dr.  M.  MrrcHKLL, 

PThe  morning  after  our  arrival  in  Lucbnow  (in 
)  we  went  eai'ly  to  attend  service  in  our  English 
church,  a  beautiful  and  commodious  place  of  wor- 
ship. A  congregation  of  over  three  hundred  was 
present.  This  congregation  sustains  its  own  pastor, 
aud  meets  its  expenses,  and  also  aids  in  the  work 
among  the  natives.  The  same  may  be  said  of  our 
other  English  ehnrchee  in  Njnee  Tal  and  Cawnpore, 
and,  in  part,  of  tboac  at  Seetaporc,  Shahjehanpore, 
Bareilly,  Moradabad,  and  Chandausi.  Al!  the  rest  of 
our  congregations  in  that  Conference,  about  one  hun- 

L  dred  and  fifty  in  number,  are  entirely  native  wort 
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The  life  and  power  of  godliuest  are  well  stuUia^| 
in  their  English  charges,  and  tlie  "  De«irah  "  tiiodfl 
iugs  are  Bervices  held  aimudlly  daring  the  "  DuorgjH 
pooja"  vacation,  for  the  revival  nf  tlie  work  of  (io^| 
The  Oude  Dietriot  Conferenvo  iit  held  at  tlic  unfl 
time ;  and  this  is  immediately  followed  by  the  uatiiH 
camp-meeting.  Here,  of  course,  our  prind[)al  int«rea 
was  concentrated.  I 

To  us  it  was  a  real  surprise  to  see  the  preparatioDM 
for  the  camp-meeting,  made  in  one  of  the  large  cenJ 
tera  of  the  city,  under  the  trees  throngh  which  wn 
cdmc  the  night  before.  Exprcftiing  our  aetoni6hinentJ| 
we  were  informed  that  sanction  was  granted  by  tliM 
municipal  authorities.  M 

The  English  government  lias  of  luto  been  wlscla 
extending  liberal  institutions  to  the  towns  and  citietfl 
giving  them  considerable  self-government,  nndcr  Uifl 
forms  of  municipal  corporations.  Tlie  effect  is  gooA 
and  is  not  abused.  To  our  sori^iriee,  here  wh«  tliJH 
body  of  native  gentlemen,  who  Imve  become  so  coim 
ciliated  toward  Christianity,  that  thoy  extend  to  us  ftlH 
of  liberty  of  action  which  we  eonld  desire  in  onr  workl 
and  were  kind  enongh  even  to  loan  some  of  the  tental 
that  were  required  for  the  occasion. 

And  this  is  Lncknow!  and  these  are  the  people 
who  resisted  Haveloct,  and  aimed  to  destroy  every 
thing  Cbristian  and  English  from  their  city  and  thi 
country  at  large,  in  1857!  The  camp-meeting  ' 
dd  nnder  the  trees  in  that  center,  where  half  i 
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dozen  roads  meet,  witliout  the  alightest  disturliance, 
and  in  such  peace  that  we  had  not,  and  did  not  re- 
quire, a  single  policeman  for  our  protection.  I  will 
describe  one  of  those  meetiuga. 

The  congregation  conBisted  of  more  than  four  Imn- 
dred  native  Christians  inside  the  tent,  sitting  down, 
native  fashion,  on  the  carpet,  which  covei'ed  the  wliole 
space.  Around  these  stood,  under  the  "  kanats,"  or 
wings  of  the  tent,  thrown  up  to  give  tliem  shade— an- 
other congregation  of  heathens  and  Mohammedans, 
who  looked  on  and  listened  with  surprise  to  all  that 
was  said  and  done  there.  Tlie  praying  seemed  par- 
ticularly to  impress  them.  They  looked,  hut  saw  no 
shrine,  no  idol  or  symbol  of  a  deity — on  tlie  contrary, 
our  prayers  were  directed  upward,  "to  the  hills  from 
wlience  coineth"  our  "lielp,"  because  our  God  was  in 
the  heavens.  What  a  lesson  they  had  of  the  spir- 
ituality of  the  Deity  !  Tiiey  seemed  as  if  t)iey  should 
not  forget  it.  Right  hearty  was  the  singing,  and  tbe 
prayers  fervent. 

After  the  sermon  Dr.  Johnson,  the  presiding 
elder,  exhorted,  and  invited  penitents  forward  for 
pi-ayers.  Several  came,  and  kneeled  down  on  either 
side  of  t!ie  stand,  the  men  on  the  right  liand  side  and 
the  women  on  the  left  (the  sexes  sit  apart  in  India), 
and,  what  showed  the  good  training  they  had  received 
was,  that  witli  each  penitent  there  would  come  forward 
one  or  two  of  the  church  members,  the  men  with  the 
men  nnd  the  women  with  the  women.     Tbey  would 
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kneel  with  thcio,  and  aid  them  all  they  conid  i 
ing  mercy.     The  whole  assembly  bowed  dow 
joined  in  the  effort.     To  me  it  was  a  wonderful  honr. 
Seldom  have  I  witoessed  more  fervent  pleading  ■ 
God.     Tiie  earnestness  euggested  to  my  mind 
words,  "  There  was  a  great  cry,"  yea,  "  strong  cryii 
and  tears  to  Him  who  was  able  to  save."     Ko  coiifi 
BioTi,  notliiug  to  criticise,  all  engaged  imploring  mci 
for  these  poor  souls. 

Bat  still  the  heathen  looked  on,  some  of  thei 
if  awe-struck  with  the  woiideifcl  scene.     And  this 
was  in  Lueknow  1     That  fact  kept  constantly 
ring  to  my  mind.     I  reflected,  what  would  liaveti 
have  thought,  or  Bishop  Heber,  or  Sir  James  Onti 
have  said,  had  this  scene  been  foretold  them  1 

Yet  here  it  was,  not  in  imagination  or  hojw,  but  {| 
all  its  glorious  reality,  the  eons  and  daughters  of  UiaI 
Sepoy  race  holding  camp-meeting  in  the  center  ol 
the  Sepoy  capital!  God  had,  indeed,  "chosen  tho' 
weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  thingS' 
which  aj^  mighty,  . .  .  that  no  flesh  should  glory  iaj 
his  presence,"  Here,  too,  unto  these  people,  once  andj 
for  so  long  without  a  ray  of  Gospel  light,  Christ  Ji 
was  of  God  made  unto  them  "  wisdom,  and  righteom 
ness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption."  Halleli 
jail  I     "We  glory  in  the  Lord. 

As  the  pleading  with  God  closed,  Dr.  Johi 
conraged  those  who  had  come  forward  to  acknowledj 

lat  the  l.ord  had  done  for  their  souIb.     t^uTtceii 
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^fliQ  did  so,  aiidtrulj  "oonfeaied  Christ  before  men," 
flien  and  there.  We  rejoiced  with  them,  as,  no 
toiibt,  did  the  angels  of  God,  which  were  hovering 
ffer  UB. 

During  the  meeting    there  were   some   converts 

WLptizcd.     It  was  pleasant  to  witness  their  zeal  and 

ess.     One  of  the  party  was  old,  and  finding 

lome  of  the  candidates  taking  the  vows  in  a  feeble 

Kroice,  he  called  out  to  them,  "  Speak  up  ! " 

Keceiving  the  ordinance,  they  laid  their  right  hand 
on  their  breast,  and  bent  the  head  forward.  It 
looked  so  devout,  and  for  them  the  holy  rite  meant 
80  much  more  than  it  u&ually  does  with  us. 

The  Sabbath  was  ''one  of  the  days  of  the  Son  of 
man."  From  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  half 
past  ten  at  night,  service  after  service,  at  brief  inter- 
vals, had  filled  up  the  golden  lioura.  The  love- feast  in 
the  morning  was  glorious.  Never  before  had  I  seen 
so  many  native  Christians  together,  or  heard  ao  mi 
of  them  testify  for  the  Lord  Jesns. 

The  women  were  as  ready  as  the  men.  And  the' 
burden  of  testimony  was,  salvation  in  Christ,  and  how 
they  loved  their  Saviour.  One  venerable  man,  who 
bad  tried  Hindu  rites  thoroughly,  gave  his  simple 
experience  in  this  fashion :  "  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
Shiva  did  nothing  for  me  ;  Satan  was  still  in  my  heart 
till  I  saw  Jesus," 

Surely  this  is  the  true  Gospel,  deliverance  of  the 
aou)  and  life  from  sin  and  tlio  power  of  Satan,  by 
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e  of  tJte  Lord  Jesus  Chrifit,  received  and  coufcesod. 

plven  the   exterual  aspect  of  the  occasion  was  Lon- 

"orable  to  Christianity.     For  every  one  of  theux,  tlie 

poorest  as  well  as  those  Iwtter  oil,  had  iiudu  tlio  most 

of  their  circaniEtanccs  in  the  way  of  elc^iutiucss  and 

p.dy  clothing.     There  was  a  brifj;htncs8  mid  pare  a*- 

ict  over  the  scene,  which  intimated  their  conviction 

that  "cleanliness  is  next  to  godlinuf«/'     Tliu  women 

and  their  daughters  looked  nice,  and  their  dark  cyea 

gleamed  with  intelligence  and  goodness.     On  each 

Up  lay  the  Bible  and  hymn-book,  ready  to  fo] 

the  minister  in  the  service. 

In  all  India,  heathenism  eonld  not  furnish,  from 

me  class  of  persons,  such  a  scene  as  tliis,  even  apart 

its    piety ;   Clinstianity  alone    can  create   it : 

"and  the  tendency  is  all  the  time  upward,  as  the  eenti- 

nicntB  horn  of  intelligence  and  self-respect  develop 

themselves.      Their  bodies,  tlieir  clothing,  and  their 

homes  intimate  their  Christianity. 

Slowly,  hut  surely,  they  are  rising  as  a  claiis,  not- 
jcithstaiiding  the  persecution  and  poverty  through 
irhich  they  have  struggled  up  to  tiieir  present  stand- 
Even  the  enemies  of  tiieir  religion  arc  beginning 
to  respect  them,  and  to  recognize  the  fact  that  Chris- 
tianity does  elevate  its  disciples.  I  could  clearly  see, 
by  contrasting  with  the  past,  the  change  and  improve- 
ment in  both  respects,  and  rejoiced  to  see  them.  Bat, 
preeiouB  above  all,  was  the  religious  advance  that  I 
readily  recognized.     Here  was  the  granieal  \w\i;\tw^ 
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meat.     No  longer  leaning  heavily  on  lis  for  every 
item  of  instruction  and  spiritual  help,  and  yielding 
little  in  retnrn  of  etiiuulus  to  our  faith  and  religious   | 
feelings,  I  found  many  of  them  now  able  tt)  stand  1 
alone,  in  full  and  conscious  conviction  of  the  help  of  I 
the  indwelling  Comforter,  and  di'awing  their  conH-  f 
dence  and  strength  from   His  grace  and   guidance,  i 
rather  than  from  our  humble  and  reiterated  instnii>J 
tions,  as  in  the  days  gone  by.     More  of  God  and  lesBl 
of  man,  in  their  experience ;  and  yet,  with  a  highe 
appreciation  than  they  had  before,  of  all  the  good  I 
that  we  can  do  them  by  our  instrnction  and  example.  \ 

Their  faith,  their  experience,  and  their  power  in  ] 
prayer  have  begun  to  be  a  real  benetit  to  tlie  mission-) 
aries,  and  a  help  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  God.  I 
No  longer  having  to  take  them  by  the  hand,  to  a 
them  over  every  little  difficulty,  they  can  now  "mo  i 
and  not  be  weary."  They  can  bo  more  relied  upon,  i 
and  are  quietly  advancing  in  every  element  of  power.  ' 

This  fact  was  pleasingly  illustrated  in  this  very  i 
flervice.  The  presiding  elder,  anxious  to  have  more  j 
divine  unetion  in  the  meeting,  rose  and  exhorted  I 
them  to  seek  a  richer  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  i 
]iroposed  that  we  prostrate  onrselves  before  God  and  ' 
seek  it.  He  selected  the  person  whom  he  thought  i 
would  best  lead  the  audience  to  the  throne  of  grace,  j 
and  quietly  said,  "Will  Sister  Caroline  please  pray? 
and  "  Sister  Caroline"  did  pray.    How  evident  it  was  4 

t  she  knew  liow— that  she  Iiad  "power  with  God"  i 
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— ^that  lier  faitli  coald  claim  the  ble&^Ing  and  briii] 
down  upon  tliat  bowed  aseeialily.  There  was  i 
in  that  pleading  than  a  rich,  full  voice ;  there  w 
imotiou  in  those  eunple  earnest  words  of  that  n'v 
as  she  talked  with  God,  and  implored  him  to  g 
us  that  baptism  for  which  we  waited  before  1 
The  tone  of  the  service  rose,  and  was  sustained  to 
^the  close,  bj  the  blessing  wliich  came  down  in  atuwtr 
>  the  prajer  of  tltat  Qative  CliristtaQ  woman. 

As  the  meeting  drew  to  a  cliwe,  the  elder  rose, 
and  said,  "Now,  I  want  all  of  j'oa  wlio  enjoy  tlio 
witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  consider  yoursclvea 
consecrated  to  Christ  forever,  to  rise  to  your  feet  in 
evidence  of  it."  My  Jieart  bounded,  and  I  earnestly 
looked  to  set!  what  response  would  be  given  to  sncli  a 
proposal  as  that.  They  rose  in  aK  jMrts  of  the  tent, 
so  many  that  I  was  surprised  and  delighted.  Some 
of  them  were  about  to  sit  down,  when  the  elder  said, 
jPIeaae  don't  sit  down ;  remain  standing  a  few  ini> 
Bents  while  I  ascertain  the  extent  of  this  testimony, 
Brother   Butler  can   see   what   God   has 

wught."  They  stood,  and  he  counted  rapidly. 
Rien  turning  to  me,  his  face  radiant,  he  said,  "Tliere, 
Brotlicr  Butler,  there  are  standing  before  ynu  now 
more  than  three  Imndi'cd  sonle  that  God  has  saved ! " 

I  shall  never  forget  the  joy  of  that  moment,  or  the 

adoring  gratitude  I  felt  to  Him  whose  high  work  of 

redemption  was  there  displayed  before  us,  with  all 

^thc  future  which  that  scene  intimated  for  Oude  am 
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P  for  India,  as  well  as  the  past,  which  it  so  contrasted  ! 

I  How  litting  to  the  hour  and  the  facta  were  the  words 

^^^_  that  mshed  to  onr  memory :  "  Great  and  marvelous 
^^^■aru  thy  worke,  Lord  God  AhnigUty ;  just  and  true 
^^^Vare  thy  ways,  tUou  King  of  saints.  Who  shall  not 
■  fear  thee,  O  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name!  for  thou 

only  art  holy:  for  all  nations  shall  coine  and  wor- 
ship before  thee ;  for  tliy  judgments  are  made  mani- 
fest." 

And  this  was  in  Lucknow,  where  a  few  years  ago 
our  divine  Saviour  had  hecn  so  fiercely  hlaapheraed, 
Ms  claims  defied,  Lis  religion  trampled  under  foot, 
and  his  followers  slain  with  the  sword  I  The  locality 
and  its  antecedents  made  the  grace  seem  more  won- 
derfol  than  it  could  he  elsewhere. 

Tlie  sacramental  service  in  the  cliurch  was  worthy 
of  the  time  and  place.  No  caste  there.  How  Chris- 
tian it  looked  to  see  all  these  varieties  of  color  and 
race  and  class  kneeling  round  tliat  altar.  The  Amer- 
ican, the  EngUsh,  the  Sikb,  the  Rohilla,  the  Eurasian, 
along  with  the  varieties  of  caste  from  tiie  Brahmin 
to  the  Pariah,  "  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus,"  all  sharing 
in  those  elements,  "  the  communion  of  the  body  and 

C blood  of  Christ." 
The  central  figures  at  one  table  were  the  Riijah 
Heman  Singh  and  his  lady.     In  distributing  to  them 
the  elements,  and  remembering  who  he  was,  I  saw  an 
additional  evidence  of  the  power  of  our  mighty  Sav- 
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Kupurtlmlla,  wLose  father,  for  loyaltj  to  the  Englii 
giiverniuent   during  the   Sepoy  liebcliion,  recuiv) 
certain   estates   of   defeated  rehul*  in  Oudo.      Th 
brotlier  manages  these  estates,  and  is  reckoiiod  ainoO| 
the  nobility,  or  talookdars,  of  Oiide.     These  Indin 
barons  are  nninorous,  and  were  granted  by  tlie  En- 
glish government  some  special  immanities.      They 
aro  a  powerfnl  body  of  inun,  and  occasionally  meet 
together  at  Lueknow  for  consultation  in  regard  t 
ttieir  interests,  U'hicli  they  can  thus  represent  to  tht 
paramount  power. 

This  llujab,  in  view  of  his  higlior  education  and  Idl 
knowledge  of  both  languages,  they  elected  as  thai 
secretary  and  luedimn  of  interconrse  with  the  Boj 
preme  government,  notwithstanding  lie  is  a  CliristiiUl  fl 
which,  in  itself,  is  a  pleasing  evidence  of  the  tolcrnnoi 
(if  mind  to  wLicli  the  talookJare  of  Oade  have  coma 
His  lady  is  wortliy  of  him,  a  noble,  educated  womaD|{ 
the  daughter  of  a  native  Christian  minister. 

Our  mission  is  even  ali-eady  touching  every  clai 
and  condition  o£  society,  "  from  the  least  unto  thi 
greatest;"  though  onr  succesB  is  chiefly  among  tira 
poor,  as  Las  been  the  case  in  the  early  history  of  a 
missions  in  heathen  lands,  as  well  as  under  our  Sa« 
iour's  own  ministry,  who  rejoiced  tliat  "  to  the  poo^ 
the  Gospel  was  preached."      But  we  look  for  I 
time  when  the  highest  will  bend  with  the  humbh 
at  the  feet  of  Him  who  is  '■  Prince  of  the  king* 
the  earth,"  and  yet  who  delights  to  UfttVitj  VoNiVoi 
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of  tliOBO  wlio  love  liim  to  rant  with  dignitiei 
Bhall  be  '*  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

The  last  event  of  that  glorious  Sahbatli  will 
trate  tliie  point,  ehowing  how  the  very  hnmhleet  of 
all  can  he  exalted  to  houor  and  joy  tliat  the  highest, 
who  refuse  Christ,  know  not  and  cannot  appreciate, 

The  benediction  had  been  pronounced,  and  we 
were  leaving  the  tent,  when  Rev.  S.  Knowles  came 
up  to  nie  and  said,  "  Brother  Butler,  would  yon  not 
like  to  hear  our  Jungle  MetliodiBts  eing  i "  It 
sounded  so  qneer.  "Jungle"  means  wild,  unculti- 
vated. It  was  a  curious  adjeetlvo  to  apply  to  Meth- 
odists. I  had  seen  about  all  the  kinds  there  are  of 
these  people  througliout  the  world,  but  here  in  India 
was  Bometliing  new,  "Jungle  Metliodiatal "  Of  coni"sc, 
1  could  guess  what  the  good  brother  meant,  hut  the 
way  it  was  put  provoked  a  broad  smile,  and  yet  there 
was  gladness  in  the  heart  from  the  fact  intimated, 
that  the  lonely  dwellers  in  the  Terai  had  already 
learned  to 

"  Join  In  the  glad  redemption  song." 

Yes,  indeed,  late  though  it  was,  we  did  want  to  hear 
these  Jungle  Methodists  sing.  But  a  few  words  of 
explanation  are  necessary  here. 

My  readers  may  have  seen  some  account  of  the 
good  work  done  by  this  f.iatliful  missionary,  the  Rev. 
S.  Knowles.  This  brother  labors  close  up  to  tlie 
Terai  forest,  which  lies  aJong  the  base  of  the  Hima- 
laya Mountains.     Between  the  cultivated  plains  and 
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tile  foot  of  the  liiUe  is  a  space  of  aliont  thirty  mill 
almost  entirely  destitnte  of  liniiiuii  Itabitiitious.     h 
called  tlie  "Terai,"  and  is  a  jungle — that  fomia 
parudise  for  thonBande  of  elephants,  tigere,  leopai 
wolves,  and  other  wild  animale.     Durinj];  the 
light  these  ereaturee  he  up  in  their  dens,  und 
herdsmen  of  the  villages  on  the  outudo  ventnre 
take  in  their  cattle  to  graze.      But,  m  eoon  as  I] 
evening  sun  declines,  they  mnst  leave ;  for  then 
stirring  scene,  so  graphically  described  in   tho  oi 
hundred  and  fourth  Peahn,  takes  place :  "  Thoa  i 
est  darkness,  and  it  is  niglit :  wherein  all  the  1h*jisI 
the  forest  do  creep  forth.      The  young   lions 
after  tlieir  prey,  and   peek  their  meat  from  O 
Often   have  I  heaid   (his  roaring,  as   I  have  | 
through  that  Terai  by  night,  on  my  way  to  Nynee  Ti 
Ent  no  one  dare  venture  to  jiaai  through,  or  remai 
there,  except  under  the  protection  of  a  torch. 
that  yon  are  safe,  though  in  the  midst  of  it  and  alone. 
I  presume  that  even  a  child,  Iiad  he  only  sense  enongli 
to  hold  np  his  lantern,  might  walk  through  it  and  be 
safe.     They  would  "  roar,"  but  would  not  come  ni 
nor  touch  him.    Such  ie  the  security  of  light.     Tin 
fact  may  well  be  an  illustration  of  a  higher  prott 
tion  from  a  fiercer  foe,  "the  roaring  lion,  who  walk- 
eth  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,"  can  scii 
the  human  soul  only  in  the  darkness  which  that  soul 
wilfully  prefers.     "  But  the  sober  and  vigilant*'  are 
.  in  the  care  of  the  good  Shepherd ;  "  not  >Na.\km^ 
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dai-knass,  tliey  have  the  light  of  life,"  and  are  safe, 
were  a  lliousand  devils  prowling  round  tliein.  Tlieir 
ligbt  protecta  tlieiu. 

Tiic  British  government  realizes  moBt  of  its  reve- 
ntie  in  India  by  taxation  on  the  cultivated  land, 
which  is  tilled  under  a  settleinent,  tnade  every  thirty 
years  with  the  agricnltuml  population. 

Inside  of  tlie  Terai  there  are  open  epaees,  unincum- 
bered by  trees,  where  tho  soil  is  rich,  and  licre  the 
government  allows  people  who  are  landless  to  go  in, 
burn  off  tlie  grass,  and  break  up  and  cultivate  the 
Boil,  without  requiring  taxation  from  them.  I 

These  people,  of  course,  assume  the  risk,  and  have 
to  provide  for  their  own  protection.  Not  for  one 
hour  after  simset  could  they  or  their  cattle  be  safe 
without  this  provision  of  light.  One  of  tlieir  number 
has  to  be  watchman,  but  his  vigilance,  in  faithfully 
keeping  a  fire  burning,  is  ample  and  his  fellow-vil- 
lagers sleep  in  security  and  peace.  Our  mission  ex- 
tends its  ministry  over  some  of  these  Terai  cultivators, 
and  so  Christianity  dwells  with  them  in  their  jungle 
home,  and  is  all  to  them  that  it  can  be  to  those  who  rest 
amid  the  luxury  and  safety  of  our  highest  civilization. 

It  is  a  historical  fact  that  Christianity  is  the  only 
religion  on  earth  that  inspires  people  to  mng,  as  a  i 
part  of  divine  worship,  and  she  provides  ample  nioana 
for  the  exercise  of  the  privilege.  This  truth  is  in- 
tensified in  proportion  as  those  who  sing  are  evan- 
gelical and  holy.     Such  appreciate  that  "service  of 
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Bong,"  for  whieli  the  Lord  calla  when  Le  sa 
the  people  praise  thee,  O  GoJ  ;  yen,  k't  ull  tlio  [wop] 
praise  thee,"  We  see  tlic  provision  which  evai 
ical  Oiristiatiit^  makes  for  tliis  (Jelightful  duty  in  tl 
immense  variety  and  nnlnber  of  the  hymn  wid  1 
boobs  wliicli  she  furnishes  for  her  adherents, 
hainmedanisni  has  no  hymnal,  nor  lias  IliudiiUi! 
Buddliisni.     No  glorioas  outltnrst  of  eucretl  t 

the  hearts  and  lip8  of  tlieao  people  ever  awnltt 
echoes  of  any  heathen  or  Moliamniedan  tcnijfh 
^d  never  will  till  those  temples  become  the  churdioil 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist. 

Why  shonld  they  Bing}    Singing  is  the  langiiagoj 
gnitittide  and  joy,  and  the  natnml  and  sponU 
ins  cspression  of  exnltnnt  life.     Itpdemptioi 
Ig  stand  related  as   canse   and  effect ;  the  appro 
priate  langnage  of  sali-ation  Ib  singing.     When  Gw 
transforms  a  mourning  sinner  Into  "a  new  creatnre'* 
in  Christ,  and  seta  his  feot  npoTi  tiie  rock,  and  t«tab- 
!ies  his  goings,  he  finishes  his  work  of  grace  by 
tutting  a  new  song  into  Im  mouth,  even  praise  onto  . 
God,"  and  autlioriKes  hira  to  sing  all  the  way  t 
heavenly  Zion,  where  he  is  to  sing  forever. 
Taking  up  a  concordance,  I  find  (withont  ennmep* 
ating  with  aeenracy)  that  so  important  is  this  joyfuSj 
duty  in  tfie  estimation  of  onr  redeeming  God,  as  fl 
part  of  the  devotion  which  we  owe  hira,  and  which  J 
was  designed  to  famish  snch  help  to  express   ouri^ 
■ration  and  joy,  that  the  words, "  sing,"  "  singing,** 
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"  song,"  and  "  praise,"  are  used  in  tlie  holy  Script- 
ures about  tliree  lumdred  and  twenty -six  times. 
Instruments  to  aid  us  in  singing  these  praises  arts 
commended,  and  the  examples  of  sainta  and  angels  in 
Leaven  are  given  to  encourage  us  to  exercise  onrselvea 
in  this  holy  service,  so  helpful  to  genuine  piety. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  true  people  uf  God  are 
BO  fond  of  the  privilege,  and  that  not  merely  amid 
its  most  elaborate  manifeetations,  where — 

"Through  the  long-draim  aisle  and  fretted  yaull, 
The  pealiiig  antlietu  swells  tho  uota  of  praise ; " 

but  also,  and  often  more  sincerely,  in  the  humhlefit 
places  where  he  records  his  name ;  so  that  in  high- 
land glens,  in  catacombs,  in  deep  forests,  in  "  the 
inner  prison,"  and  even  at  the  stake,  God's  redeemed 
servants  have  ever  loved  to  "  sing  unto  the  Lord," 
and  heartily  rejoice  "  in  the  rock  of  their  salvation." 
So,  these  humble  dwellers  in  the  Oude  Terai  are 
in  this  "true  Buccession,"  They  sing  and  love  to 
sing,  and  also  desire  whatever  help  is  possible  to 
them,  that  they  may  do  it  "lustily  and  ivith  good 
courage."  Harps  and  cornets  and  organs  they  had 
never  heard,  and  could  not  afford,  but  they  saw  that 
they  could  consecrate  to  holy  purposes  the  simple 
expedient  used  by  their  heathen  neighbors  for  secular 
and  idolatrous  festivities  ;  and  thus  the  hnniblest  of 
all  the  instruments  which  helps  the  praise  of  God's 
people  anywhere,  has  become  their  assistant  in  soch 
glad  service. 
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A  ghara — a  vessel  of  earlli  Iiaked  in  the  ewii — Is 
taken,  the  bottom  carefully  cut  ont,  and  a  piece  of 
prepared  skin  is  laid  oviir  aiid  tightened  np.  The  left 
arm  is  introduced,  and  the  instrniiiciit  (which  did  not 
cost  ten  cents)  is  played  by  the  right  liand,  and  the 
sacred  song  is  etarted  and  enstained  according  to  tim 
ability  and  entlinsini^n]  of  the  leader. 

llere  was  the  scene  which  Brotbur  Knowlee  inviM 
me  to  witness  at  the  close  of  tbut  delightful  Saliliai 
It  bad  been  a  day  of  high  privileges  from  «jvcu  I 
the  morning  till  after  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  thei 
"  Jungle  Methodists "  bad  enjoyed  the  holy  festiV' 
ities  as  much  as  any  one  else.  But,  evtn  after  th) 
"  feast  of  fat  things,  and  wine  on  the  Ices  well  re- 
fined," they  wanted  to  have  a  finish  up  and  etin*ijni- 
ination  of  the  whole  in  tlie  method  bo  dear  to  thcta-  , 
selves. 

"We  fouiid  them  sitting  in  a  circle  on  the  grotiDdfV 
the  leader  with  the  ghara  in  the  center,  and  tliey  sus- 
taining him  with  an  earnestness  and  deliglit  that  it 
was  a  privilege  to  witness.  No  careless  one  in  that 
liappy  group.  Every  son!  seemed  intent,  and  sang  as 
if  they  were  resolved  to  get  out  of  the  song  and  the 
instrument  all  the  jnbilation  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
from  them. 

The  song  was  a  hhiijan,  with  verses  having  two 
lines  each,  and  a  chorus  to  them.     It  was  all  about 

"  Tlie  procioua  blood, 

That  cleanseLh  from  all  am." 
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Deep  eympathy  with  tlie  fervent  and  holy  song 
|.  eeeuied  to  absorb  all  their  attention,  and  tlieir  bod- 
rayed  to  and  fro  as  they  snng  so  rapturously. 
After  listening  a  long  time  we  left  them  singing,  and 
I  believe  they  continued  till  near  midniglit. 
Some  one  has  written  that 

;b  breast, 


I  have  never  Iieheld  rocks  and  oaks  so  miracnloi 
allucted,  but  have  seen  hero  "greater  things  tliUtt 
these,"  Heathen  breasts  dot  only  "soothed,"  but  en- 
raptured ;  heathen  hearts  not  only  "  softened,"  but 
renewed;  and  rugged  wills  and  lives  not  only 
"  bent,"  but  sweetly  pliant  to  the  rectitude  of  a  holy 
life,  all  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  G-od. 

Modern  miracles  truly,  wrought  on  the  bodies  and 
aonls  of  some,  even  of  tlie  lowliest  of  mankind. 

The  proud  deluded  worldlings,  who  give  tlieirgold 
for  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  godless  strains 
of  the  tlieater  and  opera, — snng  often  by  libertines 
and  women  of  clouded  reputation, — wonld,  perhaps, 
have  no  smile  to  bestow  upon  this  simple  music  of 
the  soul.  Bnt  they  are  incapable  of  understanding 
or  appreciating  either  its  souree  or  its  object.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  is  true  that,  to  bucIi  strains  as  these,  de- 
lighted angels  would  stoop  to  listen,  while  disgusted 
devils,  unable  to  endure  the  tlierae  that  so  enraptured 
tliem,  wonld  hasten  to  flee  away!    Their  sanctifying 
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song  is  not  tlic  folicity  of  on  hour,  nor  due*  ft  l>ut|l 
liku  the  pleasurca  of  sin,  only  "  fur  a  eeaaon."  Ilfl 
"Bpringa  up  into  everloMting  lifo;"  llic;  are  ubkii^i 
DOW,  and  ere  long  will  join  the  miuio  of  tba  ■kiety  I 
and  be  entitled  to  lUten  voraptared  to  I 

"  Tim  flrel  arclinngel  as  lie  RingH,"  I 

and  then  clium  their  eliare  in  the  niif^tit;  cbonu  of  J 
the  saved  and  uofalleu  Chnreh  of  the  Crucilied.  I 

Thej  were  a  happj'  circle,  those  "Jungle  Uethod^ 
iets,"'  and  forcibly  reminded  ns  of  the  divine  prodio-f 
tion,  which  was  here  literally  fnltillod,  that  ^'tlwjrl 
that  dwell  in  the  wildemese  shall  Imiw  before  lliin."    I 

The  work   of   the   Woman's   Fort-ign    Mineionary  I 
Society  in  Lneknow,  under  the  efficient  Bnperiuteml-  ] 
ency  of  Miss  Thoburn,  was  to  ne  a  wonder  and  ft  J 
joy.     What  conld  more  fully  indicate  the  ainazingl 
changes  that  God  has  accomplished  here  tlian  the  1 
presence  and  auccessfnl  labors  of  this  devolcd  band 
of  Christian  women?     Further  on,  when  I  ehalt  hai-e 
seen  more  of  this  precious  form  of  niiseiouary  service, 
I  will  speak  in  detail  regarding  it,  and  shall  then  aljo  J 
have  more  opportunity,  as  there  will  not  be  so  innclif 
to  he  described  as  there  is  in  Lncknow,  in  f  iew  o£l 
the  extent  and  variety  of  our  agency  in  this  greats 
city. 

Mise  Blflckmar's  peculiar  work,  in  her  "  Home  fori 
Homeless  Women,"  is  one  of  heaven's  richest  c1iarv-l 
Divine  providence  ha,s  placed  in    her  hati.lgl 
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I  premises  near  our  churcli,  and  tlieae  gratefu]  women, 

rreecned  and  saved  by  Christian  synipathj,  are  doing 

'   all  tliey  can  by  their  labor,  according  to  their  ability, 

to  STipport  tliemselves,  bo  that,  with  sorae  help,  given 

by  Christian  f  rienda  in  Lucknow,  the  wants  of  tlie 

institution  arc  all  met. 

It  was  oar  great  privilege  to  be  in  time  to  attend 
tlie  dedication  of  onr  Centennial  High  School,  and 
I'Vitnesa  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes. 
I       For  many  years  this  school  had  been  desired  and 
prayed  for  by  our  mission.    lis  existence  was  a  neces- 
sity resulting  from  our  success.     With  thirteen  tliou- 
sand  children  in  our  day  schools,  receiving  a  Christian 
I  education,  and  with  a  native  ministry  to  train,  this 
I  scliool  became  of  supreme  importance  to  the  standing 
and  extension  of  our  great  work  in  India. 

It  was  opened  in  February,  1877,  with  forty  stu- 
dents, and,  notwithstanding  the  inconvenience  of  the 
rented  building  in  which  it  was  held,  until  proper 
premises  could  be  procured,  the  attendance  has  risen 
regularly  year  by  year,  until  three  hundred  and  fifty 
batudents  are  now  enrolled  upon  its  books. 

God  answered  the  prayer  of  our  brethren,  and  at 

['last  a  suitable  site  was  obtained,  and  funds  for  tho 

I  erection  of  a  good  building  were  contributed — a  fine 

r  campus  of  six  acres,  on  an  elevation  close  to  the  Jiesi- 

dency,  was  donated  by  the  native  municipality,  and 

they  added  a  grant  of  four  thousand  rupees  for  the 

erection  of  the  tower  and  clock. 
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A  suitable  building,  with  cliapel  and  twelve  red* 
tuCion-rooitis,  had  been  completed,  and  were  to  bo 
dedicated  on  tliis  occasion.  It  maj  interest  mj'  rcadcre 
to  look  at  the  programme,  bo  I  insert  it  here. 

BENTENNIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 


DISTKIBUTION  OF  PRIZES. 

ZiDcknow,  Dec  1,  1883. 
BE   TAKES   BY  J.   QUI.V.V,   ESQ.,  C  &. 

Aiwm  T%mI 

(CtuisTtAKiTT's  Call  to  [xpu.) 
PRATER  BY  REV.  DR.  JOHSSOS. 

CriiO  F0KB..iViH«r!  of  llif  Jfea   Seliool  Building,  and   Wiiatmi  la 

Dr.  B.alcr. 

Shdnkke  D*VAi  FiRnAi. 

English  EflsiT EJaeaiiim. 

Isaac  Ahgelo. 
Eosa Kctptofht  Highi.  lioi/tl 

Sakskbti  Poeu The  Mgilfry  nf  Life. 

rBDBODn  Crukoek  Rot. 

Arabic  Essay MoralUy. 

Saitad  Hahahxed  GnDLiH  jABBill. 

Bengali   Poem India'i   Wtleomt   to   Ihe  Dukt  and  Duchai   of 

Coiinauglit. 
DlNONATB   CHPfKKBBnTTT. 

Native  Bbajah MtA&rakbadi  t  Ja!ia. 

B.  Hatal  Bab^b. 

rsuSLAN  Essay ..77«  Cealmaial  mgh  Sch^A. 

Ahib  All 
HlKDi  Verbis Kahir  D&i,  Philomphti. 

ABINATR   CHCXDRft  Roi, 

ItaDD  PbOSe  Courosinos. E/niode  in  the  Life  of  an  Indian  Sdioolboi/, 

TuoHAS  Bakkow. 


y 
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Sana,  TiuKCADiLU)../ui>i 

ANKOAL   REPORT  OF  TOE   PKINCIPAL. 

Distribution  of  Prizes. 

ADDRESS  BY  TUE  CUAIRMAN,  J.  QDINN,  ESQ. 

Rr«s "Briiiffing  in  tlie  Shcava." 

Addbess Tlte  Opening  of  Ihf  Nca  Sdwoi  Buil^Mg. 

Rev,  W   Butleb,  D.D. 
Decliiring  the  New  Buililiog  Open  for  Educatidnal  Purposes. 

Bj  tLc  CoHHiaSIOMEB. 

"Halika  Salamat  Bo." 


Even  "  Trancadillo"  was  a  sign  of  tlic  times.  Here 
was  "tlie  tender  passion"  doing  homage  to  woman. 
The  song  was  addressed  to  the  "  fair  maidens  "  pres- 
ent, by  tlic  gallant  young  gentlemen,  asking  the  honor 
of  their  company  in  a  sailing  excuraion  on  the  Kiver 
Goomtee,  which  flows  through  Lucknow,  and  avow- 
ing that, 


and  also  pledging  tliemselvcs,  if  the  "maidens  fair" 
would  only  accompany  them,  that, 

"We  will  alispe  our  lieart's  courao 
Bj  the  light  of  jour  amileB." 

It  was  but  a  little  thing,  yet  it  intimated  the  future 
that  Christianity  is  bringing  in  for  woman,  when  she 
should  be  no  longer  disposed  of,  in  the  Jiighest  inter- 
ests of  her  life,  as  though  she  were  a  cow  or  a  bale  of 
mcrchnndise,  at  the  selfish  whim  of  her  natural  pro- 
tectoi-a.     But,  when  her  intelligent  soul  will  be  ad'- 
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dressed  in  tunes  res puut  fill  and  uffuctioDati*.  i^H 
invited  to  liDk  bcr  life  wntli  ilia  person  bIil-,  in  t^| 
freedom  of  Iter  clioict',  prefers — Clirifltiaiiity  will  T^H 
dicate  the  HgLt  of  lioncHt  unturc  to  ^pcak,  niid  to  iic^H 
and  to  respond ;  and  the  good  God  will  dvlij;lit  ^H 
look  down  upon  many  a  tjuiet  scene  (now  unknoi^| 
there  outside  of  ChrisHunity)  where  niiiiily  ChnVtil^H 
youth  will  plead  his  own  ease  in  pcraun,  and  win  ^^H 
too,  not  by  hie  list  of  "  gift  and  dowry,"  and  the  n^H 
diation  of  a  go-between,  but  l«;canBe  "he  Bjiukc  ^M 
tlie  heart  of  the  damael/'  ^M 

On  this  progranimo  let  me  ask  attention  to  a  f^^| 
facte.     This  event  occurred  in  Lncknow,  and  cltJ^H 
to  that  ever-faiDons  Residency.    The  gentleman  pi^| 
siding  is  the  English  governor  of  tliut  city,  iind  by  O^M 
side  sat  the  Christian  lUjiUi,  Ilornan  Birigh,  alrca^f 
mentioned.   The  building  wae  crowded  witli  the  sdu^l 
arg  and  their  parents  and  friends,  about  one  half  ^H 
the  number  being  heathen  and  Mohammedans.    Mad^l 
of  the  eli^  of  the  city  were  among  them,  niid  eccra^^| 
to  enjoy  the  occasion  and  the  exercises  as  much  ■■ 
any  one  else.    The  gi-aduates  used  seven  languages  in 
their  papers — the  Urdu  (Hindustanee).  the  Iliiidcc, 
and  Bengalee,   with  their  classics  (the  Persian,  tJie 
Arabic,  and  Sanskrit),  besides  the  Englisli.     It  U  a 
sign  of  the  times  that  one  half  of  the  exercises  on 
that  occasion  were  in  the  Englieh  tongue.     It  h-:ih  a 
decidedly  Christian  occasion.     There  was  the  ojieniiig 
Brayer,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  offered  by  the  presidi 
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Bldor.     The  anthem  was  glorious.     It  was  "Cliris- 
ianity's  Call  to  India."     I  give  tlie  words  here ! 

"Arouse  theol   Arousetheel   Arousetbuol 
From  slumber  I  Arouse  Ibce  I 

From  the  dead  arise, 
Christ  will  give  thee  light ; 

Trnsl  in  bim  forever. 
Ha  thf  T'ock,  thy  strength  and  might, 
Thy  sn-ord,  tiiy  bantmr  atid  shield. 
Awalie  I   Annke!   Arise  from  the  dead] 

Arousetheel   Arousetheel  Arousetheel" 

The  closing  liyinr, "  Bringing  in  the  Sheaves,"  wa8 
appropriate  to  tLe  occasion.  Wliat  ita  Bignificanee 
was  to  nSj  in  view  of  the  past,  my  readers  may 
imagine. 

In  my  address,  wiiidi  followed  this  lijmn,  I  recog- 
nized wliat  God  liad  wrought  in  Lucknow  since  I 
first  entered  it,  to  make  sucli  a  scene  as  this  possible ; 
and  then  called  the  attention  of  onr  worthy  chaiiiiiao 
to  the  disconragement  which  I  received  from  his  pred- 
ecessor in  office  twenty-seven  years  before. 

He  seemed  siirprised  that  any  Englishman  or 
Christian  conld  doubt  tlie  ability  of  onr  holy  religion 
to  reach  and  save  these  people,  or  any  people. 
But  words  would  fail  to  express  adequately  what 
that  occasion  was  to  us  in  view  of  the  fearful  past, 
with  which  our  memory  kept  all  the  time  contrast- 
ing it ! 

We  finished  with  a  hearty  singing  by  all  present 
of  the  last  item  on  tlie  progi-amme,  "  Malika  salamat 
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bo"  (God  eave  the  Queen),  111  tlic  IJJntluBUuiuc  hta- 
giiage.    I  give  Uie  words : 

"  Malik  ■  »alonutl  ha 
Ta  Allah  Mfllika  ko 

lUbh  lu  liakhair : 
Ear  in  use  fnlhrnuid, 
Ebaab-hal  aar  urbuluut, 
Bsj  oa  ks  iqbalmand : 

MdikikikliSirl" 


The  value  of  this  Christian  college  to  our  work  in 
India  must  be  clear  to  every  tliongbtful  person  ;  but 
here  I  will  quote  a  few  ftentences  iu  illustnitiuti  of 
this  from  the  circular  of  Eev.  B.  H.  Badley,  A.SI 
the  present  principal  of  the  college : 

"  During  the  first  two  jearc  only  Christian  student 
were  admitted ;  but  as  others  desirtd  to  attend,  and 
were  willing  to  study  tlie  Bible  and  confonn  to  all 
the  regulations  of  the  school,  tbey  were  enrolled  tis 
day-schoIarB,  and  Clmetians  and  uou- Christians  are 
now  fonnd  in  all  the  classes.  The  plan  has  worked 
well,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  daily  contact  with 
Christian  teachers  and  students  may  be  the  means  of 
bringing  many  of  the  others  to  Christ,  and  tliat  the 
institntion  may  thus  become  a  powerful  evangelizing 
agency.  The  Bible  is  a  daily  test-book,  and  in  tho 
lower  classes  the  Church  Catechisms  are  taught. 
While  the  school  is  chiefly  intended  for  Christian 
boys,  its  projectors  feel  that  they  are  Justified  in 
seeking  to  extend  the  sphere  of  its  helpful  itifiuence, 
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and  thus,  following  the  example  of  the  Cliriatiftn  oofc 
legea  in  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  elsewhere,  tliey  do  i 
close  its  doors  to  the  Hindu  and  Mohamoiedau  youth 
who  seek  adinisaion. 

"  The  need  of  euch  an  iuBtitution  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  already  the  school  has  drawn  students  from  all 
parts  of  Central  and  Xorth  India,  from  Calcutta,  Al- 
lahabad, Cawnpore,  Agra,  Gujmt,  Jcyi>ore,  Morada- 
bad,  Bareilly,  Shahjahanpore,  Paori,  and  elsewhere ; 
and  now,  with  suitable  buildings,  and  a  strong  staff 
of  firetH3las6  teachers,  there  ie  no  doubt  that  the  at- 
tendance will  speedily  be  doubled, 

"  The  patronage  of  the  school  is  not  confined  to 
our  own  Church,  Students  ia  attendance  have  rep- 
resented the  Church  of  England,  the  Presbyterian, 
United  Presbyterian,  Wesleyan,  Baptist,  and  other 
Churches,  and  thus  it  will  be  in  the  future.  AVithin 
a  circle  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  there  ia  no 
other  boarding-school  for  Cbriatian  boys,  and  in  the 
territory  thus  Indicated  there  are  several  flourishing 
mieaione.  The  popularity  of  our  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  Bareilly  has  drawn  students  of  other  Church- 
es in  distant  fields,  and  our  Christian  College  will  be 
able  to  do  the  sauie, 

"  Tliis  school  will  be  a  great  boon  to  oar  rapidly- 
increasing  native  Christian  community.  It  will  in- 
sure to  the  eons  of  our  convert*  educational  facilities 
which  otherwise  they  could  not  enfoy,  and  will  thus 
give  a  preparation  which  wiU  enable  them  to  com- 
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to  them.     As  missionaries  of  a  progrcsniva  Qliun 
whicli  hua  always  believed  in  ecboolfi  and  i 
encouraging  in  the  motS  practioal  luann 
fort  for  furtberiug  the  cflnec  of  education,  we  OHiiuot'il 
bnt  feel  concerned  for  tlie  converts  God  is  giving  H 
iu  India.     We  want  not  only  a  Chnroh,  bnt  a  stmng,  J 
intelligent,    clear-lieaded,    wami-lieartud    Churvli   i&9 
India,  which  Eliall  be  the  meims,  in  God's  liamls,  of  :l 
advanoing  the  intereetH  of  hiii  kingdom  horc.     W» 
wonid  not  l>e  content  to  have  onr  converts  and  their 
children  remain  in  the  same  low  level  of  intelligertce 
where  the  Gospel  I'onnd  thorn.     We  wish  for  th«iH-| 
growth,  advancement,  eiiocess;  and  one  of  the  wiseatj 
methods  for  iuenring  tliese  is  to  fonnd  good  «:hoola^ 
whoBe  uplifting  influence  shall   be  felt  in  years  to 
come, 

"This  institution,  supplementing  the  work  of  tha 
lower  schools  in  the  niiesion,  gives  unity  and  conw  J 
pleteneas  to  our  educational  aystctn,  and  tbns  adds  to  J 
the  efficiency  and  satisfactorinesa  of  all  our  educs'  I 
tioual  work ;  without  it  we  ehonld  have  the  disconp- 1 
ageuicnt   of  seeing  our  moBt  interesting  pupils  de- 
prived of  religious  instruction  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  their  education.     In  training  young  men  to 
become  teachers  this  school  will  do  excellent  service 
as  the  demand  in  all  parts  of  the  field  is  rapidly  in 
creasing.     We  could  employ  two  hundred  Christiai 
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teacliere  at  once  were  tliey  avaiLable.  As  they  are 
not,  we  are  obliged  to  intruet  many  of  our  primary 
sclioola  to  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  teachers. 

"  The  Christian  College,  like  eimilar  institations  at 
home,  will,  also,  be  of  aesistance  to  our  Theological 
Seminary.  By  giving  onr  young  men  a  thorough 
education  before  sending  them  to  the  Theological 
School  we  shall  render  both  them  and  India  Meth- 
odism valuable  service.  Our  work  demands  educated 
native  preacliers,  and  this  demand  will  be  more 
keenly  felt  every  year.  In  towns  and  villages  much 
of  the  work  "can  be  done  by  those  whose  scholastic 
attainments  are  not  high — earnest,  Inimble  workers, 
laboring  among  their  own  relatives ;  but  in  our  city 
work,  and  in  varions  appointments,  we  must  have 
well-educated  helpers,  able  to  answer  the  nnmerouH 
and  often  diftteult  objections  which  our  opponents 
bring  forward.  Out  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
native  preachers  now  employed  in  the  North  India 
Conference,  only  one  has  passed  the  Calcatta  Uni- 
vei-sity  Entrance  Esamination  (matriculation),  a  fact 
which  speaks  for  itself,  and  a  very  strong  argument 
in  favor  of  a  well-organized  Christian  college.  Sev- 
eral of  the  most  promising  students  now  attending 
the  Centennial  School  are  planning  to  enter  the  The- 
ological Seminary  at  Bareilly,  and  tliis  number  no 
doubt  will  he  larger  year  by  year. 

"  We  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  great  educa- 
tional movement.     The  intellect  of  India  is  awaking 
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from  its  sleep  of  more  llian  twenty  ceiiliiriei>,  i 
everj'-whei'e  tlie  yontli  may  be  seen  thronging  tuwa 
the  school-room.  We  Lad  boldly  entered  Uie  c 
try,  and  challenged  Mohainniednnisin  atid  Uindntsm 
to  combat,  and  now  we  bad  iio  alternative  ehoK  uf 
retreat  left  ns,  save  that  of  manfully  trying  to  meet 
the  momentous  responsibilities  wiiidi  the  inlulleetiud 
awakening  bad  imiweed  upon  ns.  It  is  idle  to  talk 
of  confining  onr  work  to  preaching  alone.  As  well 
try  to  persuade  the  Cliurch  at  borne  tu  abolish  Iicr 
colleges  and  seminaries.  We  had  no  choice.  To 
Lave  shrunk  from  our  responsibility  would  liare 
been  to  postpone  our  final  trininpb  for  geiieniliuns 
to  come,  and  consign  the  iutellect  of  the  country  to 
a  depraved  infidelity,  compounded  of  tbe  supereii- 
tion  of  the  Hindu,  tlie  bigotry  of  the  Mobammedan, 
and  the  Saddueean  heartlessness  of  the  European  ra- 
tionalist. We  saw  clearly  that  Christianity  mnst  at 
once  assume  ber  full  responsibility  in  trying  to  guide 
this  educational  movement  so  as  to  make  it  a  blessing, 
instead  of  a  corse,  to  India,  and  houc^  were  obliged  to 
adapt  our  plans  to  the  emergency,  giving  oar  scboole 
a  higher  grade  and  a  wider  field  in  which  to  opentte 
than  is  usual  in  missions  In  other  countries.  ...  A 
great  many  colleges  have  sprung  up  throughout  the 
eoontiy  in  affiliation  with  the  Calcutta  University  ;  an 
institution  chartered  by  the  goveninient  with  full 
university  powers;  and  our  more  advanced  students 
began  to  leave  us  in  order  to  secure  the  superior  ad- 
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vantages  wliich  tlieso  inetitiitions  were  able  to  offer. 
It  was  seeu  bj  all  that  a  college  was  a  necessity.  A 
centra]  institution,  iiioye  or  less  directly  connected 
■with  all  our  bcJiooIs,  seemed  necessary  to  keep  oar 
Btndents  from  leaving  us,  and  save  the  prestige  of 


"  More  than  half  of  the  endowment  is  yet  to  be 
secured.  That  the  Chnreh  at  home  should  allow  an 
opportunity  like  this  to  pass  unnoticed  is  not  to  be 
thuught  of  for  a  moment.  Sorely  there  are  those 
who  will  gladly  aid  in  building  up  a  Methodist 
college  in  heathen  India.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  ex-  I 
press  our  full  confidence  in  tiie  final  success  of  the  * 
enterprise.  We  believe,  that  in  a  country  where  the 
utmost  care  is  taken  to  divorce  education  and  religion, 
God  will  not  fail  to  bonor  and  bless  the  college  that 
writes  Cheistian  over  its  portals. 

"  Of  the  $50,000  desired  for  endowment,  it  is  hoped 
that  some  patron  or  patroness  of  the  sehool  may  be 
found  who  will  give  balf  the  amount. 

"The  sum  of  $5,000  would  found  a  professorship. 

"  Five  hundred  dollars  a  scholarship. 

"  The  interest  of  this  comparatively  small  sum,  by 
the  strictest  economy,  would  support  a  student,  pay 
for  his  clothes,  food,  and  boohs,  and  when  the  holderl 
of  the  scholarship  graduates  another  would  take  hia  ■ 
place.  Thus  the  work  would  continue  year  by  year, 
a  constant  source  of  help  and  blessing.  Forty  schol- 
arahips  are  needed. 
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"  This  endowment  should  be  all  the  euooer 
when  it  ia  remembered  that  tho  govcmincnt 
fitaude  ready  to  duplicate  every  dollar  of  the  K^hool't 
iacouie.     The  govcriuiieiit  id  no\r  giving  th 
a  monthlj  griint,  whidt  will  be  in<:rcaa4Ml  us  mpid 
as  the  endowment  \b  int^reased.     Every  dunadoa  i 
America.  mmnB  a  like  donation  in  India.     This  i 
alone  should  etiiimiatc  to  promptest  sctiuQ  tUoev  « 
believe  in  the  eulvatioii  of  India,  and  wish  to  hd 
in  bringing  this  about.      Seldom  hm  there  I 
grander  opportunity  than  this  for  making  an  invt 
nient  that  shall  yield  large  dividends  in   the  eA 
lishing,  npbuilding,  and  beautifying  the  native  Cliu 
of  India." 

We  have  thirteen  Sunday-scliools  in  the  city  of 
Lncknow,  containing  fourteen  hundred  scholars.    1  , 
visited  as  many  of  them  as  my  time  allowed,  and  C 
inquiring  where   thej  found  teachers  for  t 
claeBea,  was  delighted  to  be  informed  that  one  hkl 
of   the  requisite  number  were  furnished  from 
elder  students  of  this  oollege.     Two  or  three  ye«l" 
of  this  experience  serves  as  an  excellent  preparatio 
for  religious  service  when  tliey  graduate. 

They  also  accompany  tho  missionaries  to  street 
preaching  and  heathen  faire,  and  help  in  the  work 
there,  singing  and  speaking  to  the  people.  Some  of 
them  are  good  singers,  and  their  help  is  very  valu- 
able, 

The  elements  in  motion  for  intellectual  sapi-einaci[ 
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in  India  are  clearly  intimating  the  position  which 
Christianity  is  jet  to  hold  ovtr  the  minds  of  these 
millions.      Even  now,  while  this  religion  is   perse- 
cuted, and  its   adherents  are  poor,  its  young  meOf  1 
triumphing  over  all  its  difficulties,  are  rising  mor^j 
rapidly  already  than   are   the  youth   of   any  oth^^ 
creed.     As  an  illustration,  take  one  fact,  lately  no- 1 
ticed  by  Dr.  Tltobuni,  in  the  India   Witness,     He 
saya: 

"  We  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  ra]>id 
cliange  which  is  taking  place  in  the  position  of  tlie 
native  ChristianB  of  India.  They  are  still  but  ft  J 
handful,  as  compared  with  the  great  masses  of  the  * 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  hut  their  advance  in 
education  is,  relatively,  far  beyond  all  other  compet- 
itors. The  last  number  of  the  Harvest  Field  con- 
tains a  very  striking  statement  of  the  relative  nuin- 
bers  of  Bi-abmiiis,  non-Brahmin  Hindus,  Moham- 
medans, and  Christians,  who  passed  the  various  exam- 
inations of  the  Madras  University,  At  the  entrance 
examination  the  four  classes  stood  respectively  as  fol- 
lows: 2,r02, 1,303,  106,  and  332.  The  percentage  of 
passes  among  the  Christians  was  45.4,  and  among  the 
Brahmins  only  35.04,  while  the  other  two  classes 
were  still  lower.  In  the  first  arts  examination  the 
Christian  average  was  59.0,  the  Brahmins  34.02,  and 
other  Hindus  32.1.  In  the  B.A.  examination  the 
Christians  held  their  advanced  position,  while  the 
Brahmins   gained  largely.      Taken  as  a   whole,  the 
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figures  clearlj  sLow  that  tlie  native  CUris^tlans  will, 
in  the  eoiirse  of  two  or  throe  generatiims,  take  tlic 
iDtcllectnal  lead  in  India.  Some  of  thoso  wlxt  now  i 
despise  them  would  do  well  to  study  the  paet  hista 
of  Christian  progress  in  all  nations." 

Our  nest  visit  was  to  the  Mission  Press.     Tho 
eesBJty  and  importance  of  this  agency  of  cvangeli 
tion  was  manifest  to  ine  from  the  begiuuing  of 
mi&iion. 

I  find  in  my  report  to  the  Sliseionary  Board,  dated 
March  10,  1^57,  that  even  thus  early  1  introdnced' 
this  subject  to  tlicir  attention,  and  added  my  uii 
hope  in  regard  to  it  in  these  words  :  "  I  trust  to  Uti 
to  see  some  of  our  blessed  literature  sanctifying  this 
iiid  cariying  to  tlie  judgment  and  con- 
i  of  thousands  that  we  cannot  reach  directly 
tlie  pure,  experimental  Gospel  of  Christ," 

As  soon  as  my  brethren  reached  liie,  and  had  tinflj' 
to  griin  tlie  language  and  study  the  reqnircmcnts  of 
the  situation,  they,  too,  saw  its  imperative  necessity, 
not  only  for  the  millions  around  us,  but  abo  for  our 
converts,  onr  schools,  and  our  rising  ministry. 

Accordingly,  when,  in  ISfil,  I  had  obtained  encour- 
agement and  help  from  the  Tract  Society  of  our 
Church,  I  made  a  proposition  to  the  members  of  tho 
mission  for  a  contribution  among  ourselves,  so  th:it  a 
commencement  might  be  made.  I  had  their  earnest 
sympathy  in  the  matter.  In  gifts  or  loans  about 
$800  was  raised.     I  appointed  Brother  'WaTXw\\,\>e«v^i 
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a,  practical  printer,  to  tlio  charge,  and  our  missiol 
press  begun  its  useful  career.  A  career  that  is  de* 
tined  never  to  coase  its  benetiecut  action  until  Metfa^ 
odiam  liaa  finished  its  work  in  India. 

It  is  pleasaut  now  to  remember  tbat  the  first  pre 
duction  which  iseiied  from  our  prees,  in  tlie  langiia^ 
of  these  millions,  was  a  tract  on  ilieWitiiess  (jf  tHH 
IIiA,y  Spirit,  written  by  Brother  Parsons,  a  copy  « 
■which  I  sent  to  Dr.  Durbin  July  9.  This  ^ 
followed  by  tranfilationa  of  Mr.  Wesley's  ser: 
The  New  Birth  and  Salvation  hy  Faith,  Catecliisui 
Hymn  Books,  two  Sunday-school  books,  and  ei 
tracts.  At  the  close  of  1864,  when  the  missions  v 
organized  into  an  Annual  Conference,  the  entire  valoi 
of  the  estahliBliinent  Iiad  grown  to  be  a  little  ( 
$3,000. 

From  tin's  humble  beginning  has  developed  tliial 
invalnable  mission  press  in  Lucknow,  with  its  cata-  ' 
logue  of  works  in  three  languages  —  Hinduetanee, 
Ilindee  and  English,  and  from  which  our  m 
supplied  witii  its  present  requirements,  from  a  tract 
to  a  biblical  dictionary,  or  from   a  eatechiem  to  i 
concordance. 

Here  are  found  periodicals,  atlases,  hymnals,  biog- 
raphies, school  books,  course  of  study,  histories,  Dis- 
cipline, commentaries,  grammars,  conversion  and  life 
of  some  of  our  native  preachers,  etc.,  bo  that  their  j 
little  catalogue  looks  quite  imposing  already. 

Bat  as  tliese  brethren  hare  come  to  comprehera 
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tlie  necessity  and  power  of  the  press,  not  only  for  tiKJ 
wants  of  the  thousands  of  their  converta  and  aclioia 
bnt  more  eepecially  for  the   future   of   thwir  woric  ■ 
iimoug  the  initlioDS  around  them,  they  n.'»lizo  ho\r 
utterly  inadequate  are  the  present  appUancc§  of  their 
press  for  the  work  it  niugt  do,  if  they  are  to  win  t 
snccesB  for  which  they  pray. 

Uenthenigni  and  Moliainmedanism  are  at  last  thw 
onghly  aroused,  and  are  even  endomntj  printioj 
preaoes  to  arrest  the  onward  march  of  Christianity.   ■ 

We  have  silenced  many  of  their  butteries  by  bazaar 
preaching,  but  they  arc  now  transferring  the  iMtllu 
to  the  printed  page,  and  are  flooding  the  laud  with 
misi-epresentationa  of  the  Christian  religion  and  its 
divine  Author.  We  imiat  meet  tliem  liere,  also,  in 
the  defense  of  our  woi-k,  and  for  the  final  overthrow 
of  their  false  and  wicked  syatotnfi.  That  contest  uill 
be  fierce,  and  will  rage  for  long  years  to  come ;  but, 
as  sure  as  God  lives,  it  will  end  in  victory  for  the 
trnth,  if  these  devoted  and  cultured  brethren  are  only 
sustained  with  those  "  sinews  of  war  "  which  the  su- 
preme occasion  will  demand.  Happy  and  gi'atefnl 
forever  will  bo  the  liberal  souls  that  will  couio  to 
their  aid  soon,  to  furnish  the  means  by  which  this 
contest  will  be  turned  to  victory  for  Jesua,  over  all 
the  falsehowl  and  sophistry  of  systems  whicli  have 
stood  for  agc3  to  pollute  and  cnish  the  souls  wldch 
he  died  to  enlighten  and  save. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  would  confev  uyon  tVua  vaiap  _ 
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sioD  press  a  power  for  God  and  his  trntli  the  effect  o 
wliich  no  aritliuietie  could  calculate,  iu  tliis  final  coa^ 
test,  wLicli  is  to  lay  low  in  the  dust  the  enemies  ( 
the  Son  of  Gdd,  and  place  rescued  and  redeemec 
India  at  liis  feet  aa  her  Master  and  Lord.      Ever^ 
dollar  of  that  amount  contributed  to  help  them  will, 
in  its  measure,  accelerate  that  hour  which  the  celestial 
choirs  are  waiting  to   celebrate  over  this  prostrate-- 
and   defeated   heathenism,   that  "  the   kingdoms  o|l 
this  world   are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord 
and  of  his  Christ ;  and  he  shall  reign  for  erer  ancl 
ever." 

IIow  grateful  I  shall  be  if  any  thing  I  may  s 
here,  or  elsewhere,  shall  be  nsed  by  God  to  draw  tbi 
attention  of  those  who  liave  the  heart  and  the  n 
to  help  this  precious  mission  pi-ess  in  the  immensfl 
and  hopeful  work  for  Christianity  which  now  liei 
before  it! 

I  saw  in  Lucknow  a  sight  that  is  not  often  givei 
to  men  to  witness  in  this  world,  and  which 
have  never  forgotten  since.  Being  here  on 
ground,  its  significance  has  come  back  to  me  w 
peculiar  force,  as  I  move  amid  so  many  of  its  results 
It  was  when  onr  siege  was  raised  at  Nynee  Tal  bffl 
the  coming  up  of  Havelock's  invalids  under  convoyi 
This  opened  our  roads,  and  I  returned  to  Oudor  ancT 
entered  Lucknow  for  the  second  time.  Sir  Robert 
Montgomery  was  then  tlie  head  of  the  government, 
in  snceesflion  to  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.    He  believed  ia_ 
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missions,  and  received  mo  most  cordially,  proraieinn 
to  aid  OS  in  every  way  that  he  could.     I  was  on  tlift' 
occasion  also  a  gneBt  at  the  government  Iioii«c,  and 
the  tnomiiig  after  luy  arrival  went  uut  ta  see  the  re- 
captnred  city — so  luncli  changed  for  the  better — and 
the  Residency,  now  su  famous  for  tlie  siege  which  itJ 
had   endured   during   the  fifteen    months   that   tia4'l 
intervened,  M 

On  returning  in  the  afternoon,  Sir  Ilolxirt  took  nin 
into  the  inclosnre  behind  his  house  to  show  me  th^S 
result  of  the  disannanient  which  he  had  completed^ 
The  forts   of  tliose  talookdars  of  Onde  had  to  bttV 
dismantled ;  tlie  cannon  were   surrendei*ed   to  him^^ 
and  he  proceeded  to  disann  the  population  of  the 
turbulent  city,  all  parties  being  given  to  uiidcr»1aiid 
tljat  the  day  of  brute  force  was  over,  and  that  of  law 
and  peace  had  bcgnn. 

What  to  do  with  the  v^t  store  of  "  weapons  of 
war,"  of  all  eorta  and  shapes,  was  the  question  now  to  - 
be  decided.  I 

After  consideration,  he  concluded  to  do  a  very  I 
■wise  and  safe  thing  with  tliem,  namely,  to  tninsform  J 
them  into  agricultural  implements,  ' 

So,  when  he  bronght  me  into  the  inclosnre  to  see 
wliat  he  was  doing,  there  were  the  weapons  in  great 
heaps  all  over  the  place,  and  among  them  were 
several  moveable  forges,  with  the  blacksmiths  Lard 
at  work,  effecting  this  wonderful  transformation.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  match,  anywhere,  aneVi  a  cwno^a  . 


variety  of  offensive  weapons  as  were  here  diaplajed 
in  pmfusion  before  us. 

Tlieir  terrible  work  of  cruelty  was  ended,  however, 
and  it  looked  hke  the  morning  of  tlie  miUumiinra  to 
eee  them  rapidly  changing  their  shape  and  purpose, 
as  the  Bniiths  fultilled  the  wondrous  prophecy,  and 
tliftt,  too,  in  sudi  a  place  as  Lueknow.  Perhaps  in  the 
history  of  our  race  there  has  never  been  a  more  literal 
and  extensive  fulfillment  of  Jehovah's  prediction  : 
"  lie  shall  judge  among  many  people,  and  rebuke 
Etrong  nations  afar  off;  and  they  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  plowshares,  and  their  speara  into  pruning 
hooks :  nation  shall  not  lift  up  a  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.  But  they  shall 
sit  every  man  under  his  vine  and  nndcr  hie  fig  tree; 
and  none  shall  make  them  afraid  :  for  the  moutli  of 
the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  spoken  it,"     Micali  iv,  3,  4. 

The  good  chief  commissioner  said  to  me,  "  Would 
you  not  wish  to  secnre  some  souvenir  of  tlie  Sepoy 
rebellion  before  they  are  all  used  up  ? "  I  replied 
that  I  would,  indeed,  bo  glad  to  do  so.  He  told  me 
to  help  myself ;  which  I  did,  taking  out  two  Sejioy 
Bwords,  a  Kaoh-ie  (a  Ghoorka  weapon,  used  for  rip- 
ping up  or  disemboweling)  and  a  Taiwar  (for  behead- 
ing)— the  latter  especially  repulsive,  being  so  hooked 
and  loaded  at  the  extremity,  that,  in  the  expert  bands 
of  those  trained  to  its  use,  the  person  to  suffer  had 
only  to  he  bent  forward  a  little,  and  a  blow  over  the 
pivotal  joint  of  the  neck,  with  the  rapid  pull  that 
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followed,  wonld  eweep  the  head  from  tlie  6liotildt.Tl^B 
atid  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  the  wrelclied  vkttiii !  B 

The  blood-stains  oti  all  of  them  boru  testimony  toB 
their  having  been  iised  for  their  respoiitivo  parpoeo8.fl 
I  hare  thum  still,  and  never  I'lok  at  them  but  I  thinkfl 
of  God's  reference  to  Bucli,  when  he  8ay«,  *■  In<itri]-I 
niente  of  cruelty  are  in  their  liubitatioiis ;"  and  alw  loB 
thank  bim  that  hia  liuly  and  powerful  providence  liaaW 
wrenched  them  out  of  the  niiirderuns  haiidit  tJiatfl 
wielded  them,  6o  often  unjitEtly  und  in  vcngMPce m 
and  has,  instead,  introduced  the  restraints  of  law,  Hrxll 
the  more  humane  penalties  wliicli  proved  criino  ro^fl 
eelves  at  the  hands  of  the  Christian  civilizatiou  thafcl 
now  holds  Bway  in  Oude  and  in  all  India.  ■ 

We  went  out  to  the  Alunihagh,  five  nillos  from  I 
the  city,  to  visit  the  grave  of   General    Uavt-fock.    ' 
Tliie  resting-place  of  "  the  gallant  chief  of  gallant 
men  "  eeemed  holy  gronnd  to  ns  as  we  again  stood 
aronnd  it. 

He  knows  now,  no  doubt,  what  an  aggregate  of 
good  has  resnlted  to  India  herself,  and  to  Christian- 
ity, from  the  weary  marches,  the  endurance,  and 
victories  of  himself  and  the  heroes  whom  he  led  to 
the  relief  of  Lucknow. 

I  tried,  in  T/i^e  Liimd  of  the  Veda,  to  tell  the  won- 
derful story  of  that  siege  and  relief,  and  so  need 
make  only  this  pataing  reference  to  it  here.  England 
has  commemorated  these  events  in  a  great  historical 
picture.     The  picture  and  the  rain  6tlU  re\i\a,m,  ■w\\Afe 
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aliiK^t  every  one  of  the  actora  in  that  scene  liave 
passed  away.  Such  are  the  cliangea  of  twenty-eeven 
years! 

ILstory  tella  of  heroes  in  many  lands,  bnt  tlie 
union  of  the  hero  and  the  saint,  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual, is  not  often  realized.  Here,  however,  sleeps 
one  snc'h,  whose  memory  all  ChriBtendom  loves  to 
honor ;  and  who  to-day  comprehends,  by  glorious 
experience,  the  higher  significance  of  being  in  the 
Bpiritnal  warfare,  and  forever  "  more  than  conqueror 
through  Him  that  loved  "  hira. 

From  this  we  went  to  the  rnins  of  the  Kesidency. 
I  had  seen  them  as  they  were  a  short  time  after 
their  relief,  in  all  tl  e>  torn  and  terrible  desolation, 
when  we  had  to  walk  cautionBly  around  them,  where 
mines  and  counter  u  ea  1  ad  been  mn,  and  the 
lieavy  footfall  bo  often  so  ded  hollow  to  the  tread. 
Bnt,  now,  all  is  le!  gl  tfully  changed.  The  whole 
place  has  been  turned  into  a  beautiful  little  park, 
where  ample  moans  and  good  taste  have  done  their 
best  to  embellish  this  ever-memorablo  locality. 

After  due  consideration,  the  government  concluded 
that  they  would  not  demolish  the  battered  walls;  they 
would  let  them  contiTuie  just  as  they  were,  that  tliey 
might  remain  a  memorial  to  the  coming  ages  of  the 
valor  of  the  Christian  few  against  the  heathen  many. 
So  the  fissures  were  closed  up,  and  the  walls  covered 
on  the  top  with  cement,  that  will  keep  them  perma- 
nentlj  from  disintegration  by  the  weather.     There 
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they  Etand,  those  ivy-clad  rttins,  preserved  a«  a  c 
tapli,  to  com  1  lie  in  orate  a  Clirtstian  endaranct;  and  v 
which  have,  perhaps,  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  iat 
tory.  None  enter  these  hallowed  walls  willioi 
Boleianity;  even  royalty  Jteelf*— aa  in  the  ea**  uf  t 
visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales — stands,  witli  pn 
head  and  tear-dimmed  eyes,  in  tlie  presence  of  I 
memorial  of  "  The  Besieged  of  Luckitow." 

llow  appropriately  and  grandly  was  this  heartfolfl 
homage  illustrated  in  the  visit  here  of  the  great  v 
roy,  Lord  Lawrence,  whose  hrother  lienry  it  " 
that  conducted  the  memorable  defense,  until  he  v 
tilled  by  tlie  bnrsting  shell  which  went  through  t 
window  on  the  right  hand  side  into  the  room  whei 
he  stood. 

After  his  heroic  defense  of  the  Punjab,  and  t 
taking  of  Delhi,  Sir  John  Lawrence  retnnierl  for  r 
to  England.  Her  majesty  soon  raised  hiiu 
peerage,  and  then  sent  him  back  as  her  viceroy  of  s 
India,  in  order  to  give  solidity  to  the  new  and  bette 
state  of  things  which  the  valor  of  himself  and  i 
asHociatea  had  won. 

One  of  the  measni-es  which  lie  adopted  was  tlia 
holding  of  several  grand  dvrhars  (state  receptionsw 
with  the   princes  and  chiefs  of  India,  in  oi'der  1 
promote  a  good  nnderetanding  with  them  in  regard 
to   those  measnres   Education    included)   of 
and    improvement    by    which    the    Indian    ei 
into  a  hJgheT  and  better  Me  V\ 
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had  hitlierto  knowD,  The  nobles  rcfiponded  to  the 
government,  and  some  of  the  most  magnificent  as- 
Bemblies  that  the  East  has  ever  witnessed  oecnrred 
at  tliat  time, 

TLe  durbar  at  Lucknow  ranked  among  the  highest. 
This  citj  had  never  beheld  such  a  splendid  pageant 
as  that  which  then  took  place.  The  wonderful  scene 
is  fully  depicted  in  the  second  volume  of  the  vice- 
roy's life,  by  Dr.  S.  Smith,  published  three  years 
since.  Before  leaving  England,  Lord  Lawrence  had 
to  visit  Oxford,  to  be  invested  with  the  dignity  of 
an  LL.D,  by  that  venerable  University, 

It  happened  that  the  theme  of  the  Prize  Poem 
that  year,  by  H,  Aglen,  was  "  Ldcksow."  Of  eouree 
the  special  reference  was  to  the  heroic  services  and 
death  of  Henry,  the  elder  brother  of  Lord  Law- 
rence, whose  humble  grave  lies  within  the  Residency 
walls. 

The  viceroy  had  not  been  in  Lucknow  since  h 
brother's  death ;  he  had  not  yet  looked  on  those  ba 
tcred  walls,  nor  the  scene  of  that  famous  defense. 

Lord  Lawrence's  reception  at  the  University  was. 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  kind.  As  he  entered,  the 
vast  audience  rose  to  receive  him,  and  the  applause 
was  again  and  again  renewed.  He  took  his  seat  on 
the  dais,  and  before  his  investiture,  the  poet  of  tlie 
occasion  stood  forth  to  read  his^roduction. 

When  he  came  to  the  lines  referring  to  Henry 
Lawrence's   death,  there  were  few  dry  eyes  in   the 
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assembly,  and  the  viceroy's  heart  was  deeply  movoS 
as  the  words  rolled  over  the  audience :  J 

"  Wliofle  lino-conrage  and  wboee  wiadmn  tried,  ^H 

To  failing  hearts  bis  own  stout  bope  supplied.  ^H 

O,  greedy  death !  0,  eru«l  bunting  shpll !  ^M 

There  fell  their  tower  of  BtreagUi  wbea  LawrcDi'e  Ml ! "  ^H 

The  viceroy  was  ere  long  to  feel  it  all,  in  even  •■ 
higher  degree,  wlien  he  should  stand  on  the  epaM 
itself,  and  by  Henry's  grave,  to  realize  what  price,  uDtfl 
blood  and  sufl'ering,  had  to  be  paid  in  order  tliat,  ioM 
this  sense  aUo,  "old  thJfags"  should  "pn«s  away,  and'l 
all  things  become  new  "  for  long-benighled  II  industaib  J 

After  his  arrival  in  India  the  arrangements  werol 
made  for  assembling  these  durbars.  The  one  for^ 
Lucknow  was  held  in  1867.  I 

As  the  governor-general's  cavalcade  approa<^hed-l 
the  city,  it  was  met  by  the  assembled  talookdara  inl 
all  the  splendor  that  their  wealth  conid  provide.  I 

The  chief  external  feature  of  the  occasion  was  a  J 
magnificent  procession  of  first-class  elephants,  seveill 
hnndred  in  number,  splendidly  caparisoned,  on  wliickfl 
the  talookdara  were  moiinted.  They  were  in  line  ooM 
both  sides  of  the  road,  and  were  waiting  for  the  vioei^ 
roy's  approach. 

Bnt  his  heart  had,  as  it  were,  gone  ahead  to  tlie 
inelosure,  whero  that  noble  band,  under  command  of 
his  gallant  brother,  had  maintained,  against  such  fear- 
ful odds,  that  ever  memorable  defense  in  1857.  He 
decided,  therefore,  not  to  pause,  or  ^lerfotnv  awj  ? 
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I  state  or  courtesy  until  after  lie  had  first  visited 

'ha.t  sacred  epot.     The  mahout  was  directt^d  to  guide 

Ilia  elephant  straight  on  to  the  Residency,  between  that 

raiting  line  of  nobles,  without  stopping.     After  he 

ssed  tliey  wheeled  in  behind  him,  and  the  entire 

ffivalcade  followed  where  many  of  thein  would  have 

iBt  desired  to  go. 

As  soon  as  the  iiielosnre  was  reached  the  procea- 
fBoa  halted,  and  Lord  Lawrence  descended  from  his 

lephant.     His  brilliant  staff  remained  where  they  ■ 
■were,  and  he  advanced  alouG,  till  lie  stood  right  in 
front   of  the   Residency,   and   before    that   window 
through  which  that 

"  Cruel  burBting  aliell  " 

lad  passed.     Away  on  his  left  hand  wae  the  grave 
fridch  contained  the  remains  of  Henry. 

There  he  stood  alone,  in  simple  blaek  dresB,  with- 
int  an  order  or  ornament  on  his  person,  his  liands 
1  in  front  of  him,  lost  in  tliouglit  and  sympa- 
thy, while  around   him  were  those   hundreds  of  ta- 
Hjkdars  in  all  "their  bravery  of  purple  and  gold," 
land  mounted  so  splendidly,  with  tens  of  thousands 
»of  people  looking  on. 

In  front  of  all  were  the  roofless  walls  of  tliat  ter- 
ribly battered  Residency,  presenting  the  dents  and 
made  by  millions  of  rifle  bullets  and  thoii- 
Bwnds  of  cannon-balls.     He  knew  thiit  among  the  no- 
iles  and  crowd  around  were  some  of  the  parties  wh^^ 
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iad  done  these  deeds  and  killed  tlist  brother,  S 
there  he  stood,  separate  and  alone,  gazing  In  eytn; 
tliy  upon  the  rains  ttefore  them,  and  i-ealizing  all  tli 
it  tneant,  as  he  alone  could. 

Chriatianity  has  had  glorious  triumphs  to  rcfli 
npon.  Few  of  them  have  been  equal,  in  calm  lua^l 
esty  and  significance,  to  the  wonderful  scene  whcrtt] 
that  Christian  viceroy  stood,  in  quiet  dignity  and  im- 
perial power,  with  that  immense  semicircle  of  heathen 
aud  Moslem  spectators  gazing  upon  him  with  aeton- 
ishment,  aud  realizing,  as  they  could  not  before,  how^ 
impotent  was  "  heatlien  rage,"  and  how  invincil 
was  Christian  civilization ! 

The  Majesty  on  high,  who  looked  down  npon  th 
Bcenc,  saw  there  an  illustration  of  liis  "  decree  "  in  the 
second  Pealm,  as  true  and  delightful  as  any  he  has, 
yet  witnessed  in  the  eastern  liemisphere.  Lord  La' 
rence,  a  devout  heliever  in  the  Son  of  God,  a 
specter  of  his  holy  Sabbath,  and  maintaining,  as 
did,  a  family  altar  to  the  Divine  glory  in  hie  vic«rej 
paiace,  was  worthy  of  the  honor  which  God  decla! 
he  will  put  upon  those  who  honor  hitn.  Conld  tl 
fieene  have  been  photographed,  one  of  the  grandi 
pictures  in  hiatorj'  might  have  originated  Iiei 

The  viceroy  then  remounted  his  elephant  and  tool 
his  position  as  arranged.     The  whole  of  that  proct 
sion  went  in  review  before  him,  each  nohle  rising  ji 
his  howdah,  as  his  elephant  passed  the  viceroy,  i 
,  humbly  saluting  him  as  her  majesty's  repreaentati 
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When  the  sigiits  uud  salutes  of  tliat  gorgeous  pageant 
of  submission  and  loyalty  were  over,  the  veteran  vice- 
roy again  tlisniounted  and  walked  to  the  eacred  spot 
whei-e  was  the  grave  of  his  lion-hearted  brother,  and 
there,  alone  again,  he  stood  for  some  time  wrapped 
in  tlionghts  wliich  were,  no  doubt,  worthy  of  the 
occasion,  and  must  have  included  the  reflection,  how 
his  own  final  and  bloodless  triumph  that  day  had 
consninmated  the  victory  which  Henry  had  died  to 
win. 

Although  it  is  no  part  of  my  narrative,  I  cannot 
refiiiin  here  froin  qnoting  the  words  of  this  great 
governor-genera!  seven  years  after,  on  his  return  to 
England,  in  regard  to  the  character  and  valoe  of 
Christian  missions  in  India.  No  man  that  England 
ever  sent  to  rule  the  East  had  a  better  opportunity 
to  form  and  express  an  opinion  npon  this  subject, 
and  liis  worda  may  well  pot  to  slianie  the  contempti- 
ble rcmarlvs  sometimes  made  by  prejudiced  and  su- 
pei-ficial  travelers  and  others,  who,  on  their  return 
home,  presuming  on  the  credulity  of  the  public, 
liave  volunteered  to  enlighten  them  about  Chi'istian 
missions. 

Tlie  argument  with  such  people  is  short.     The  t 
timony  of  men  like  Lord  Lawrence  (for  many  others  J 
liave   spoken)   flatly   contradicts   these    irresponsible. J 
scribblers.     If  lie,  who  knew  so  well  what  he  i 
has  spoken  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  {ai 
lie  would  have  affirmed  it  under  oath  at  the  I 
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pnblic  opinion  if  necessary),  tlien  these  people  an 
justly  chargeable  with  either  prejudice  or  ignorance, 
if  not  witli  both. 

On  reacliiog  England,  in  187+,  Lord  Lawrence  was 
waited  upon  by  a  depntation  o£  the  comuiittee  of  tbo 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  reqnwling  ' 
him  to  favor  them  with  his  views  on  missions  ia  I 
India,  at  the  anniversary,  in  Exeter  Halt,  Londoo. 
He  willingly  consented,  and  the  following  are  tlie 
words  lie  nttered  on  that  occasion  : 

"  I  believe,  notwithstanding  all  that  the  English    i 
}>eop]e  have  done  to  benefit  India,  that  the  miseioo*  I 
ariee  have  done  more  than  all  other  agencies  com* 
bined.     They  have  had  arduous  and  np-hill  work, 
often  receiving  no  enconragement,  and  sometimes  a 
great  deal  of  discouragement  from  their  own  conn- 
trymen,  and  have  had  to  bear  the  taunts  and  obloquy  1 
of  those  who  dcspieed  and  disliked  their  preaching;  ' 
but  such  has  been  the  effect  of  their  earnest  zeal,  an- 
tiring  devotion,  and  of  the  excellent  example  which 
they  have,  I  may  eay,  universally,  shown  to  the  people, 
I  have  no  donbt  whatever  that,  in  spite  of  the  great 
majority  of  tlie  people  being  intenaely  opposed  to 
their  doctrine,  they  are,  as  a  body,  remarkably  pop- 
ular in  the  otmntry.     It  seems  to  me  that,  year  by 
year,  and  cycle  by  cycle,  the  influence  of  the  mis- 
sionaries must  increase,  and  that,  in  God's  good  will, 
the  time  may  be  expected  to  come  when  large  masses  | 
of  the  people,  having  lost  all  faith  in  ikelt  O'^ratfeW^l 
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ion,  and  feeling  tlie  want  of  one  which  is  true  and 
pure  and  holy,  will  be  converted  and  profess  tlie 
Christian  faith,  and  having  professed  it,  live  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  precepts. 

"I  have  a  great  reverence  and  i-egard  for  them 
(the  niiasionaries),  both  personally  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  great  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged ;  and  I 
feel  it  to  be  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  do  any 
tiling  I  can,  in  the  last  yeai-s  of  my  life,  to  further 
the  great  work  for  which  they  have  done  bo  innch."  * 

Our  niissiou  in  Lueknow,  dating  from  September, 
1858,  on  securing  property  in  tlie  Hossainabad  dis- 
trict of  the  city,  inclosed  a  little  portion  as  a  mission 
cemetery. 

One  of  our  first  visits,  on  our  return,  waa  to  this 
spot,  so  sacred  to  as,  for  the  earliest  grave  dug  there 
was  for  ourselves.  A  lovely  babe  had,  for  four 
raontlis,  diffused  a  beautiful  light  in  our  home,  and 
was  gaining  a  great  hold  upon  our  poor  hearts.  I  left 
in  the  middle  of  March,  1859,  to  go  round  my  district 
and  be  absent  about  two  weeks.  In  those  days  no 
telegraph  connected  the  various  points  of  our  great 
field,  and  post-office  arrangements  were  slow  and  im- 
perfect. So  I  would  sometimes  be  many  days  without 
hearing  from  ray  family.  It  thns  happened  on  this 
occasion.  When  my  work  was  done  I  left  the  western 
end  of  the  mission  and  started  for  homo,  three  days' 
journey  to  the  east,  anticipating  the  joy  of  meeting 
*Li(c,  bj  SmLtii,  vol  ii,  p.  62S. 
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ay  dear  ones  again,  and  especially  tLe  little  d&rliiij 
whose  arms  were  always  stretched  oat  with  snch  joj 
to  greet  papa. 

It  was  evcaiDg  when  I  arrived,  and  kfter  sahitiDg 
my  wife,  who  seemed  unneaally  re&er%'ed  iii  her  ntan- 
ner,  I  turned,  as  was  my  habit,  to  enter  the  bedroom 
auj  look  into  the  cradle. 

The  fact  conld  no  longer  be  concealed.  My  wife^ 
not  able  further  to  control  herself,  spnmg  to  her  fet-t 
and  grasped  my  arm  to  stop  me.  The  cradle  was 
empty!  The  beautiful  babe  had  been  in  the  litlle 
cemetery  for  more  than  two  days !  The  mother  luwl 
to  go  through  that  bitter  pang  alone,  and  have  tlie 
grave  dug,  and  lay  our  darling  down  there  in  my; 
absence  1  Death  in  India  is  often  very  prompt, 
the  grave  has  to  be  quickly  prepared, 

IIow  often  since  have  onr  hearts  turned  to  that) 
little  cemetery.  This  was  to  be  onr  last  eliance  of=' 
entering  it.  We  foimd  all  in  order.  Some  kind 
hand  bad  placed  a  flower  tliere.  In  companionship 
with  our  babe  sleeps  one  of  the  little  orphans.  The 
two  side  by  side.  The  one  bom  in  a  heathen  home, 
the  other  a  child  dedicated  from  its  birth  to  the  Holy 
Trinity;  but  the  precious  blood  of  the  divine  Re- 
deemer is  as  available  for  the  one  as  for  the  otlier, 
aud  both  will  lise  together  in  the  resurrection  at  the 
last  day.  The  nest  grave  is  that  of  Rev.  Joseph  R. 
Downey,  who  died  September  16th,  in  the  same  year, 
(thirty  days  after  bis  arrival  in  India),  live  ^TtX  4fta}! 
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among  our  missionaries.  Then  there  are  the  graves 
of  three  more  little  ones,  children  of  our  missionaries, 
and  of  Sister  Pierce,  and  Brother  Fieldbrave  (one  of 
our  native  ministers),  who  was  a  great  help  to  me 
when  commencing  the  mission  at  Bareilly,  and  of 
whom  I  shall  have  more  to  say  after  we  reach  that 
station. 
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CHAPTER  VT. 

"AroiiDd  his  sign, 
His  call'd,  his  chueen,  failliful  friendu,  combine; 
In  might  iaviDcible  the;  iiobi;  «ield 
Tbe  BHord  ot  temper  and  the  sevenfold  sliield; 
Filed  Id  the  finn  resolTe  to  sleep  no  mora 
While  hell's  dread  hosts  Ibeir  banded  legions  pour  ; 
While  blood-slained  Idola  hstmt  the  witbeiing  eut)^ 
While  superstition  retn  her  demon  birth. 
While  Antichrist  his  hydra  (orm  eiiends, 
Or  man,  debased,  to  groveling  tullj  bends ; 
While  uBsubdued  Neaaiah'a  latcHl  toe, 
Or  earth  its  curse  bj  un  and  Buffering  know." 

— Mauiah'i  iTtnjdom. 

Instead  of  going  on  direct  to  Bnreilly  from  tliis'^ 
place,  we  will  here  make  a  detour,  and  visit  tlie 
imperial  city  of  Delhi.  From  that  point  we  shall 
beat  come,  in  the  order  of  time,  in  contact  with 
events  that  have  their  ontcome  at  Bareilly,  and  which, 
in  their  results,  have  affected  the  progress  of  our 
missions,  and  tended  so  largely  to  give  them  that 
development  which  calls  to-day  for  so  much  gratitnde 
(o  God. 

When  we  entered   India,  this  city  of  the  Gre 
Moguls  (as  the  Delhi  emperors  were  so  long  e 
retained  much  of  its  splendor.    Its  Chandnee  Cliowki 
(Street  of  Silver)  was  one  of  the  richest  bazaars  in 
East,  and  here  the  Mohammedan  princes  aad  mv 
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wraej  displayed  their  magnilicencc  and  spent  their 
hrealth. 

Ten  weeks  after  (he  city  was  captured  by  the  Eii- 

K|^lisli  forces — iu  the  Christmas  woek  of  1857 — I  en- 

rtered  the  gates,  which  were  opened  to  us  at  midnight 

by  an  English  sentinel.    The  entire  native  population 

(pending  the  trials  then  taking  place)  were  required 

e  the  city  every  evening  at  snnset.  to  return  at 

<laylight  for  their  business.     So  that,  witli  the  excep- 

ition  of  tile  great  fortified  palace  in  the  center,  where 

Ethe  army  and  tlie  prisoners  were  lodged,  there  was 

10  one  in  the  entire  city  at  night. 

On  reaching  the  Travelers'  Rest  Honse,  imiielled 
by  curiosity  and  the  extraordinary  position  in  which 
I  found  myself,  I  left  my  luggage,  and,  taking  my 
lantern,  walked  out  into  the  once  magnificent  chowk. 
How  awful  a  captured  city  is  in  these  circurastanceB ! 
Ruin  was  on  every  hand ;  all  doors  and  windows  wers 
open,  and  yet  not  a  sign  of  life,  save  the  wretched 
dogs  and  cats  which  prowled  amid  these  ruins.  Ev- 
ery thing  was  dark  around  me.  No  rny  of  light,  save 
what  I  earned  in  my  hand. 

When  I  came  to  the  Kotwalee  (the  police  station) 
in  the  square,  the  scene  of  those  terrible  massacres  of 
the  English  ladies,  and  their  childi'en  and  husbands, 
done  on  the  12th  and  13th  of  the  previous  May — the 
fearful  story  of  which  resounded  over  the  civilized 
woi'ld — I  stopped,  horrified  to  realize  that  I  was 
standing  on  the  scene  of  their  suffering,  on  the  very 
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ground  that  drank  tlieir  blood !  I  waa  not  imrc — 
for  the  darkness  liid  it  from  my  view-— thai,  riplil 
over  my  head,  was  the  immense  gallowB  no  which 
thtiae  crimee  were  l>eiiig  expiaied,  day  after  day,  as 
the  giiilt  was  bruiight  home  u>  its  ]>eri>etnt<>ra.  1 
Btood  there  and  remciiihfrcd,  as  we  Dotked  at  tho 
time,  that  the  Scripture  Le*Bon  in  tlie  Calendar  for 
tlie  day  when  the  city  was  taken  was  Nahnm 
ginning, "  Woe  to  the  bloody  city,"  and  realized  hi 
tmly  the  vengeance  recounted  in  the  mneteeii  vei 
following  had  been  fnltilled  on  guilty  Delhi.  I 
my  flesh  creep  as  I  recalled  the  almost  match) 
guilt  here  transacted,  and  the  cruelty  and  euHeri 
over  the  land  that  hud  followed  this  dreadful  exam- 
ple. The  man  who  was  responsible  for  it  all  (jnst 
captured  by  Hodsou  and  his  cavalry)  was  at  that  hoar, 
a  prisoner  within  tlie  dark  walls  before  me,  waiting, 
along  with  those  who  had  joined  him,  the  sure  and 
certain  doom  of  wretches  who  had  descended  so  lo' 
as  to  become  the  morderers  of  defenselese  womi 
and  children. 

I  retraced  my  Bteps,  and  lay  down  to  seek  sleep  in 
the  center  of  that  city  of  silence,  darkness,  and  gniltl 
What  a  close  to  eight  hundred  years  of  Moslem 
ereignty  was  this  I      What  would  Shah  Jehan, 
magnificent  builder  of  tho  Taj  Mahal  and  the 
wanee-Kfiass,  have  thought  if,  even  in   his  wildi 
dreams,  he  had  imagined  that,  in  snch  a  catastropl 
of  guilt  and  blood,  hie  imperial  houee  ■woiiliiL  svtJs. 
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of  BJglit  forever  araid  tlie  general  execration  of  man- 
kind '{     Yet  60  it  was,  and  I  was  Lere  to  witness  it, 
ly  next  morning  I  rose  from  my  uneasy  and  im- 
eshing  sleep  to  seek  a  friend  who  would  gaide  me 
ind.      Passing  the  Kotwalee  again,  the  daylight 
made  visible  what  the  darkness  had  hidden  from  mc. 
There  was  the  great  gallows,  and  from  it  now  were 

fdangling   down,    etiS    and    dead,    several   of    those 
wretched  men  who  had  there  suffered  for  their  crimes 
Rt  day-dawn  that  morning !     I  eliuddered  and  has- 
tened on. 
Entering  the   palace,  I  found  my  friend,  Lieut. 
Eckford  (one  half  of  whose  family  had  been  mor- 
dered  by  the  Sepoys),  and  was  taken  by  him  on  an 
elephant  over  the  battle-ground  and  to  the  gate  where 
the  assault  was  given,  on  the  22d  of  September.     He 
then  led  me  to  see  the  prisoners.     It  was  dreadful  to 
behold  rajahs  and  nawabs  and  men  of  rank  among 
I  them.     But  1  need  not  add  any  thing  further,  as  the 
I  whole  Bubjeet  is  fully  described  in  The  Land  of  the 
I  bave  gone  thus  far  only  to  reach  the  point 
I  which  is  not  there  referred  to,  and  which,  when  I 
R  wrote  that  book,  I  could  not  nnderstand  aa  I  can  see 
it  now  in  all  its  wonderful  results  to  our  growing 
work  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.    The  circumstance 
referred  to  took  place  in  the  beautiful  Dewanee-Kha^a, 
,  one  day  during  the  trials  wliich  I  went  then  to  wit- 
Tlie  special  indictment  on  which  the  emperor 
|. himself  was  convicted  was  the  murder,  witliiu  lii& 
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nwn  palace,  of  the  English  embaendor,  th«  HonJ 
Simon  Fraser,  with  the  chaplain  of  the  euibaaeT,  Mr, 
Jennings,  and  the  two  ladies. 

Before  referring  fnrther  to  the  pecnliar  event*  Uiat 
I  have  oondacted  my  readers  here  to  aoderetend,  I 
need  to  bespeak  their  attention  to  a  fact  or  two  which 
ehowB  their  eignificance  and  value  to  our  tmadon.  As 
I  went  throngh  India  in  1856,  and  visited  one  mi* 
Bion  after  another,  I  was  painfnliy  impreeeed  by  the 
general  absencv  of  the  woman  element  in  the  congro- 
gations.  It  was  difierent  in  those  miaeions  which  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportnnity  to  take  np 
orphan  girla,  in  connection  with  tlioee  fearful  famini 
whifh  used  to  occnr  so  frequently,  before  the  El 
glish  government  made  the  canal«  and  irrigati 
works,  which  have  spread  fertility  over  the  once  diy 
and  thirsty  portiona  of  tlie  land,  and  then  gave  the 
guarantees  under  which  railroads  were  bnilt.  Theee 
great  works  enable  the  enrplua  of  one  section  to  be 
qaickly  transported  to  otiiers  tlireatened  with  want, 
and  so  strikes  down  famine  when  it  attempts  to  lift 
its  head.  When  I  entered  India  there  was  no  b 
benevolent  efficiency  possible.    The  only  way  was 

I  heatlien  method  of  supply  by  bullock  carts,  over 
leoiintry  wiUiout  made  roads,  conveying  produce  at 
rate  which  bullocks  could  afford  to  keep  np 
KiiiC  twelve  miles  per  day),  so  that  tliere  might  be  a 
111  provision  in  one  place,  and  a  famine  only  three 
[tliidred  miles  off,  which  it  would  leqaVra  ?>.  awiw'^ 
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I'  to  reach  and  relieve.  All  tlus,  too,  in  a  crowded 
I  population,  the  majority  of  whom  depended  on  their 
[daily  toil  for  their  daily  bread, 

■  Oar  Presbyterian  brethren,  who  were  in  the  field 
Vbefore  us,  aiid  Bome  other  missions,  had  availed  theiu- 
Knelves  of  the  opportunity  of  those  famines,  to  receive 
Bunder  their  care  numbers  of  the  orphans  tints  left 
■destitute.  For,  in  those  terrihle  eniergenciee,  even 
VHindn  humanity  led  the  dyinfj  parents  to  give  most 
f  consideration   to  the  little  ones,  so  that,  when   the 

government  would  come  to  the  rescue,  and  send 
round  their  police  into  the  stricken  villages,  to  save 
the  living  and  bury  the  dead,  those  whom  they  found 
■still  living  would  generally  be  the  chiUiren.  The 
Baoissions  wliieh  came  forward  at  such  times  to  accept 
I'.tlie  care  of  some  of  tli^e  Tp^retehed  little  ones,  for 
rwhoui  the  government  could  make  no  permanent 
■provision,  and  were  only  too  glad  to  be  relieved  of  fur- 

■  iher  care  on  their  account,  liave  been  well  repaid  for 

■  their  philanthropy.  Hundreds  of  liealthj,  educated, 
and  devoted  men  and  women  to-day  in  India  are  the 
result.  Onr  own  Joel  is  one  of  them.  I  visited  such 
missions  in  1856,  at  Benares  and  Allahabad,  and  saw 

L  what  I  could  not  see  in  other  missions,  which  had  not 
itlie  will  or  ability  to  do  as  these  had  done.  The 
l^emale  side  of  the  congregations  was  tolerably  well 
■£l]ed  up.  But  in  the  others  there  -n-ould  be,  say,  from 
■Wenty  to  fifty  men  on  tlie  men's  side,  and  perliapa 
on}/ from  two  to  five  women  on  the  female  side  of  the 
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lionse.     It  was  nec-essarily  ao  in  onr  ova  misonn  form 
tbe  fii-st  couple  of  years.     As  1  vent  romid  m;  gt«atl 
district,  and  looked  at  this  state  of  tiling?,  I  used  to  lie  f 
awake  at  uiglit  and  wonder  Iiow  it  was  to  be  met.  I 
Here  were  a  number  of  yonng  men  wLo  attviidcMl  I 
Clirietian  services ;  some  of  them  liad  broken  caete  I 
and  united  tliemselves  with  tis,  the  othere  were  ande-  I 
eided,  ill  view  not  only  of  the  persecntion  to  which  I 
tliey  were  sure  to  be  exposed,  but  also  the  isolated  I 
life  which  lay  before  them — a  Ufe  of  celibacy  as  well 'I 
as  of  persecution.      At  that  time  we  had   bnt  on«^ 
Christian  family  in  the  valley,  and  no  girls  or  girla' 
schools — no  source  from  whicli  these  men  could  be 
supphed  with  wives  if  they  became  Christian.     The 
heathen  were  well  pleased  with   the   diHical^,  re- 
solved  they  never  should   have  wives  from   them. 
They  were  exultant,  as  they  supposed  that  they>liad  \ 
the  future  of  Christianity  in  then-  power,  to  use  their 
own  llgnre,  like  a  piece  of  crumpled  paper,  on  which 
they  could  close  their  hand  tightly,  and  so  prevent 
their  young  men  from  breaking  caste  and  going  into 
Christianity.     It  was  a  monkish  aspect  truly,  and  no  I 
social  future  or  home  seemed  possible  to  them.     It  J 
distressed  me  esceedingly  as  I  reflected,  what  could  j 
our  mission   accomplish  under  such  circumstanees !  I 
What  was  to  become  of   these  young  men,  and  of  A 
hundreds  more  who  would  enter  the  schools  we  were  I 
to  open,  and  whom  we  desired  to  win  for  Christ  1 1 
Accese  to  heathew  homes  was  iinpractitiaHa ■,  1 
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not  one  zenana  then  open  to  us  iu  the   whole 

FTalley.     Girls'  bcIiooU  seemed  impOBsible,  even  if  we 

Iiad  the  female  teachers  to  take  charge  of  them.    Our 

first  efforte  in   this  line  at   Bareilly  were  an  ntter 

failure,  and  were  met  witli  contempt  and  ridicule  by 

the  people  as  a  sort  of  outrage  against  their  religioa 

and  their  law  and  ancient  civilization.     Dr.  Dnff — a 

prince  among  missionariep — had   gone  through  the 

1  same  experience  in  Calcutta,  and  had  resigned  the 

.  effort  in  despair,  and  wrote  these  woi-de  (which  sound 

eo  singularly  in  this  better  day)  in  the  tii'st  edition  of 

his   book  on   India,  published   in  1830.      fie  there 

eaye,  "You  might  as  welt  try  to  scale  a  wail  five 

hundred  yards  high  as  to  attempt  female  education 

in  India." 

No  wonder  the  heathen  exulted  in  the  admission ; 
'  and,,  this  being  so,  had  made  tlieuiselves  quite  easy  as 
to  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  tlieir  country.  Of 
course,  Dr.  Duff  lived  to  see  the  miglity  change, 
wrought  by  God  himself,  against  all  this  heathen 
prejudice  and  resolution.  But  I  am  writing  of  what 
I  we  had  to  face  in  the  early  days  of  our  miasion. 

I  have  shown,  in  the  ninth  cliapter  of  the  work 
already  referred  to,  the  terrible  legal  obstacles  to 
the  elevation  or  education  of  women  in  India  which 
Menu  interposed  in  his  "  Institutes  of  Hindu  Law," 
a  system  of  legislation  next  to  the  Mosaic  in  venera- 
ble antiquity.  This  law  was  so  sustained  by  custom 
i  and  hteratnre,  that  for  long  ages  It  had  been  held 
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Ije  -yoman'a  religioiifl  duty  to  be  content  with  tlie 
which  the  classics  of  her  country  prunoiinced  wh 
they  &aid,  tliat  '•  Ignorance  is  wonnin's  trneet  on 
iii(;Qt,"    and   that   any    deeii-e   for   a   cliauge   vra»  a 
thonght  wliich  was  forbidden  to  her  as  a  virtnoua 
woman.     All  this  fearful  wrong  was  inlenslSed 
the  Mohammedan  invasion,  eiglit  hundred  years 
when  that  creed  of  cruelty  and  lust  came  burstii 
into  India  as  a  conquering  power.     Their  theory 
vile  practices  (as  the  Hindus  themselves  affirm)  tendi 
to  make  the  women  of  the  nation  more  secluded 
degraded  than  they  were  before,  so  their  yoke  be- 
came   thereby   heavier    and    their  chains   atrongiT. 
Here  we  were,  anxious  to  deliver  them,  but  they 
were  unapproachable  in  either  echool  or  zenana,  and 
onr  inability  waa  the  more  keenly  felt  in  the  fact  that 
we  had  no  female  agency  of  any  kind  by  which  th 
attempt  could  be  made.     To  save  India,  wliile  its  on< 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  women  were  so  jeal- 
ously shut  up  from  our  teaching,  seemed  to  postpone 
the  salvation   of  the  land  indefinitely.      Even   the 
agency  to  make  the  attempt  could  not  be  originated 
by  any  effort  of  ours ;  if  we  ever  obtained  it,  it  mtist 
come  as  a  gift  from  Ilim  "  who  can  raise  the  dead, 
and   call   the  things    that   are   not    as  though  thejr 


ITnderlying  all  this  was  a  fearful  consideration  tJiat 
at  first  I  could  not  understand.  One  day,  in  Bareilly, 
we  were  arguing  with  an  elderly  native  on  the  im 
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f  his  conseDting  to  grant  liia  daughters  the 
[vantages  of  education.     After  we  liad  exhausted 
Tisnal   arguiuents,  and   answered   the  objections 
ide  by  them  to  sucli  a  pnipoeal,  lie  began  to  fail  in 
usnal  courtcBj,  and,  in  a  temper,  put  this  qne&- 
I,  with  much  energy,  "Now,  sahib,  let  me  ash, 
what   interest   have   you   in    wishing    to    make    my 
dangljters  nantch  girla  t "  and  forthwith  concluded  the 
iterview.      Even  then  I  did  not  quite  nnderetand 
These  "  nautch  girls  "  I  had  seen,  a  few  weeks 
ifore,  at  the  court  of  the  Nawab  of  Eampore,  on  the 
ion  of  hie  investitnre  with  a  dignity  ordered  by 
le  queen  of  England  for  his  kindness  toward  ua,  wJio 
were  called  "  The  Nyuee  Tal  Refugees,"  and  to  whom 
lie  had  extended  such  synipathy  and  assistance  as  lie 
dare  sliow  while  we  were  shut  up  and  besieged  by  tlie 
Sepoy  forces  of  Khan  Bahadur,  the  rebel  govenior  of 
Hohilcund,  under  this  emperor  of  Delhi.     This  help, 
iwhich  had  to   be   quietly   conveyed   to   ns,  was   in 
loney,  food,  and  valuable  information  as  to  the  time 
Wd  mode  of  the  attacks  to  be  made  by  Khan  Baha- 
dur's troops  upon  our  position  on  the  south-east.    lie, 
also,  under   the  pretense   of  neutrality,   refused   to 
allow  our  south-western  road,  which  I'an  througli  his 
territory,  to  be  approached  by  either  friend  or  foe. 
It  was  for  him  a  great  risk  thus  to  aid  ns.     lie  had 
to  avoid  exposing  himself  to  be  denounced,  and  at- 
tacked by  the  forces  of  the  emperor ;  but,  faithfully 
Biistained  by  his  chief  officers,  he  managed  to  avoid  _ 
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eomproiitisiiig  Imi^Bclf  too  far,  and  jet  qnietl;  ) 
forded  ua  tliia  valuable  service.     We  often  lreinble< 
for  liis  safety,  suntniDcled  as  lie  was  hy  lLoii^ii«]s  ti 
fanatical  MoLammedans  in  liU  own  capital,  who  hadi 
tWr  suspicions  that  he  was  in  eyuipathj'  with  the  J 
Cliristians  in  tJie  niomitains  above,  instead  of  attack- f 
iug  and  cutting  ns  otf,  as  tlie  emperor  expected  hinil 
to  do.     We  heard  that  they  even  talked  of  his  t 
Bination,  "  making  him  a  head  shorter,"  as  the  phra«e  I 
was,   at  some  of   their  festivals.     It  is  pleasant  to  J 
think  that  be  was  animated  in  this  conrse, 
mere  policy — in  view  of  the  probability  that  the  En- 
glisb  would   come  out  victorious   and   restore  ihcif 
authority — but  by  a  grateful  sense  of  obligation  I 
the  justice  he  and  his  honse  had  ever  received  at  I 
bands  of  the  English  government,  and  a  desire  to  r 
main  their  friend  forever.     I  heai-d  him  very  earnea 
ly  avow  tlicse  convictions  publicly  on  the  day  of  t 
iuvcstiture. 

Wiien  the  conflict  was  over,  he  was  suitably  hon- 
ored and  rewarded  for  the  service.     T«-enty-three  o 
ns  "  refugees  "  (all  then  within  reach)  were  invited  t 
spend  the  day  and  dine  with  bim,  at  his  palace  i 
Bampore  on  the  occasion,  in   January,  1860. 
went,  and  it  was  to  us  a  real  pleasure  to  see  tli)it| 
humane  and  good  man  thus  honored.     Here,  for  the! 
first  time,  I  saw  these  "nautcli  girls,"  tbeir  tableanS: 
and  performances  being  a  part  of  the  entertaiumentJ 
which  his  bigbneas  had  provided,  with  which  to  ^!\a( 
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f-  tlie  Lours  of  the  day  tliat  we  were  to  Bpcnd  witli  him. 
[  Even  tlien  their  full  character  had  not  been  appre- 
I  bended  by  me  beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  public 
[  -woineii,  who  sang  and  danced  and  carieatnred  for  a 
'  living. 

A  few  weeks  later  I  waa  in  Lucknow,  looking 
into  the  condition  of  our  boys'  school  there,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  by  two  of  th^e  nautch  ^rls  to  sc- 
I  onre  admission  to  that  scliool,  in  order  to  learn  tlie 
I  English  language.  Our  head  teacher  at  once  in- 
f  formed  me  who  they  were,  and  what  their  object, 
[  and  the  terrible  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  nautoh  girl " 
'  was  disclosed.     They  were  immediately  refused  ad- 


Alas !  they  wsre  members  of  a  profeesion  "  whose 
doors  are  the  gates  of  hell,"  and  their  object,  in  add- 
ing English  to  their  other  accomplishments,  was  to 
facilitate  tlieir  seductions  to  those  of  our  own  race  in 
Lucknow  who  spoke  that  language !  They  were  ac- 
complished for  their  calling,  and  thus  monopolized 
education,  so  that  tiie  pure  ladies  of  the  land  loathed 
both,  supposing  them  to  l>e  inseparable.  The  indig- 
nant qncBtion  of  the  old  native  was  explained.  Pros- 
titution and  education  were,  in  his  view,  combined; 
and,  no  doulit,  the  same  opinion  was  lield  by  many  of 
the  mothers,  who  shrank,  for  this  reason,  from  our 
offer  of  instruction  for  their  daughtera.  Surely  here 
s  one  of  the  devil's  own  masterpieces,  when  he  had 
I  so  confused  and  manipulated  matters  ia  the  miuds  Q 
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the  natives  around  hb,  as  to  bring  tlicm  to  the 
lion  tliat  the  self- protection  wLieJi  intelligence  woul 
etmfer  on  their  women  would  poeitively  work 
other  way,  and  tlius  led  the  ladiee  to  inetinctively 
Ehrink  from  education  aa  a  degradation  which  wonlJ 
sink  tliem  to  a  level  with  fallen  women,  eo  that  i>iiri- 
ty  and  virtue  forbade  tliera  to  be  intelligent. 

Here  was  one  side  of  that  "  wall  five  hnndred 
yards  high,"  of  which  Dr.  Duff  had  written.  It  wm 
disheartening  to  look  up  at  it,  and  think  of  the  more 
than  one  liuiidi'etl  millions  of  the  modest  women  of 
India  on  the  other  side,  inclosed  within  euch  a  false 
aDd  wicked  prejudice,  living  and  dying  there  in  ig- 
norance and  darkness.  To  reach  them  was  simply 
impossible  to  any  or  to  all  the  male  missionaries 
of  Christendom,  In  no  way  under  the  lieaveni 
could  they  be  reached  and  enlightened  except  by 
breaking  down  the  priestly  tyranny  and  public  opin- 
ion which  Biistained  such  vile  and  wicked  sentimentRf 
and  by  presenting  to  tliesie  timid  and  crcdiilons  crcat 
nres  the  bright  examples  of  women  who  had  becom< 
educated  witliont  the  slightest  compromise  of  theii 
purity  and  character;  and  this,  not  merely  by  tlie  e]& 
ample  of  the  women  of  other  lands,  scattered  Iiore 
and  there  in  their  conntry,  but  by  their  own  women, 
the  daughters  of  India,  not  only  enlightened  without 
the  loss  of  modesty,  bnt  even  exalted  in  all  that  was 
lovely,  and  virtnoua,  and  of  good  report,  by  sancti- 
_£ed  intelligence.     But  where  were  these  exaw^lea  to 
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from   for  onr  work  in  the  Gangetic  valley  1 

Dod  alone  knew.    And  he  did  know,  and  was  even 

Treasuring  "  up  bis  bright  ileeigas  "  ^^M 


at 


u 


on  behalf  of  these  long  impi'iaoned  Boule,  for  whose 
deliverance  we  were  so  solicitovia  and  praj-erful.  I 
could  not  even  iniagiue  Iiow  it  was  to  he  done,  bnt 
laving  put  the  whole  matter  into  his  hands,  was  hum- 
>ly  and  patiently  consenting  to  be  "led  by  a  way" 
that  I  knew  not.  How  plain  it  all  seems  now  as  we 
walk  in  the  liglit  into  which  he  led  us,  out  of  the 
darkness  of  twenty-five  yeai-s  ago.  A  golden  cliaiii 
of  many  links  had  to  be  formed  by  the  haud  of  God 
to  lift  up  tliese  poor  ignorant  creatures  out  of  their 
mi  sap  prehension  and  prejudice.  Not  one  zenana  was 
tlien  open  to  UB,  even  if  we  had  the  suitable  agents  to 
enter  them,  which  we  liad  not;  now  there  are  a  thou- 
sand zenanas  open,  thank  God  1  and  we  have,  in  in- 
creasing numbers,  the  suitable  and  successful  agents 
to  enter  them. 

1.  One  of  the  greatest  changes  the  Orient  ever  saw 
;W'as  here  originated,  flow  was  it  done?  Ixit  ns 
enter  Delhi  and  see  the  first  link  in  pi'ocess  of  devel- 
opment, so  that  it  should  be  fully  formed  in  time  to 
have  the  other  rcfjnisite  links  nnited  to  it  after  God 
had  prepared  the  way  during  the  ensuing  twelve 
years.  When  we  reach  Bareiily  we  shall  find  and 
!  up  those  other  links  of  tUis  blessed  < 
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united  with  this  one  here,  and  complete  for  theif'l 
olij'eet,  and  then  eee  the  woiiderfiil  purpose  of  tlie  I 
Almighty  fully  manifest  oti  behalf  of  our  miesiorif  I 
atid  the  epecial  work  for  which  he  had  led  ue  to  { 
lodia.  1 

In  the  book  so  often  referred  to  t  give  the  fulll 
account  of  my  visit  to  the  fallen  emperor  just  heforaM 
hie  trial.     These  trials  were  held  iu  the  maguificeutl 
Dewanee-Ehass,  the  throne-room  of  the  Moguls,  thrf  1 
very  center  of  the  conspiracy  which  had  instigated 
and  extended  such   bloodehed  and  woe  over  iudia   I 
eight  months  before.      Here,  in  this  most  gorgeous 
audience  hall  in  the  East,  it  was  arrange*!  that  those   I 
state   trials  should  be  held  before  a  commission  of  I 
English   officei-s   of   high   rank.      They  sat   on   one  | 
side  of  the  emperor's  mnsnnd,  or  throne,  mode  of  ft 
block  of  crystal,  and  which  had  done  duty  in  place 
of  that  wonderful  Takt  Taous,  or  "  Peacock  Throne," 
on  which  the  Emperor  Shah  Jchan  had  expended, 
according  to   history,  the  enormons   snm  of   tliii-ty 
millions  sterling  ($150,000,000).     The  fame  of  this 
matchless  seat  had  attracted  thither,  in  March,  1739, 
tliat  ferocions  conqueror,  Nadir  Shah,  the  Persian 
king,  who  overthrew  the  army  of  the  Mogul  em- 
peror, plundered  his  treasury,  and  appropriated  that 
Takt  Taoua;  and,  after  slaying,  in  mere  wantoness  of 
massacre,  nearly  one  hnndred  thousand  of  the  help- 
less inhabitants  of  Delhi,  men,  women,  and  children, 
marched  off  with  the  plnndered  trophies  to  Peiswi. 
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It  was  in  thia  same  gorgcouB  apartment  where  ttiie 
I  Persian  nioueter  sat,  and  cliaftiiigly  taunted  Lis  im- 
perial captive,  who  trembled  in  his  preeence,  and  was 
I  glad  to  be  rid  of  him  even  at  this  fearful  pHee  of 
blood  and  treasure,  that  tlie  last  of  this  grand  and 
gnilty  line  of  Mogul  emperors  and  his  associates 
were,  in  tliis  December  of  1857,  placed  on  trial  fur 
their  lives,  and  it  was  mj  lot,  unexpected,  but  provi- 
dential, to  be  here  to  witness  this  tinal  catastrophe. 
'My  opportunity  was  all  the  more  remarkable  from 
tlie  fact  that  it  could  not  be  shared  by  otiiera,  the 
only  road  then  open  to  Dellii  being  the  Punjab  road, 
down  which  I  came  from  Dehra  Doon.  Forced  by 
Btern  necessity,  having  no  money  to  bny  food  or 
clothing  for  niy  family,  I  had  ventured  around  the 
Bpurs  of  the  Himalayas  from  Nynee  Tal,  on  hearing 
that  Delhi  was  captured  and  a  bank  once  more  opened 
at  MusBoorie,  whiire  I  could  sell  a  bill  on  London 
which  I  had,  and  thus  supply  our  wants.  As  I  then 
passed  round  through  Gnrhwal,  the  great  valley  full  in 
view  five  or  six  thousand  feet  below  was  still  overrun 
by  the  Se^TOys,  and  the  country  between  Delhi  and 
Allahabad  was  nearly  all  in  the  hands  of  the  forty 
thousand  of  them  who  had  fled  from  Delhi  when  the 
little  English  force  had  captured  it  in  September.  Wo 
reached  Mussoorio  in  safety,  and  descended  into  the 
valley  of  the  Doon,  anxious  to  reach  the  road  to  Delhi. 
Herii  I  received  one  morning  a  note  fi'om  General  Eck- 
ford,  of   the  English  army,  wiio  had  heard  of  oax 
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coming,  wishing  me  to  etop  and  give  them  one  or 
two  sermonB.     We  followed  his  mesaenger,  and  when 
near  his  residence  lie  came  ont  to  receive  as.     Ilo 
looked  exceedingly  happy,  and  stepped  forward,  and 
before  a  personal   salutation  of    any  kiud  could  bo 
Tittered,  the  glad  thought  which  was  filling  Iiis  sonl  soJ 
full   that    morning    found   expression.     Taking  my 
liaiid   in    his   and   looking  me  in   the  face,  the  old  I 
Christian  soldier  exclaimed,  "  Thirty-four  years   agol 
tiiLs  day,  sir,  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  converted  my  a 
Boul  and  pardoned  all  my  sins !     How  do  yon  do  i " 
The  reader  will  easily  understand  how  quickly  wel 
were  at  home  with  thin  devoted  Episcopalian,     Wei 
lemained  three  days,  and  held  several  services  witlil 
his  circle  of  good  people.      On  cor  departure  th*^ 
general  furnished  me  with  letters  of  introduction  to 
his  son  and  son-in-law,  then  in  Delhi,  which  opened 
onr  way  and  proved  of  very  great  value  to  us,  as  the 
Beqnel  will  show. 

Through  this  narrow  path,  from  Mussoorie  hy  the  J 
Doon  to  Delhi,  we  liad  found  our  way  into  tliia  I 
center,  to  the  surprise  of  our  military  friends,  who  J 
were  holding  the  city  and  conducting  these  trials,! 
and  waiting  for  the  troops  from  Kngland,  by  whose  1 
assistance  they  were  to  go  forth  to  clear  the  country  I 
of  the  mutineers  a  few  months  later.  The  only  way* 
then  for  letters,  or  for  communication  with  the  su-j 
premc  government  at  Calcutta,  was  to  send  np  by  tho  I 
Punjab,  thence  down  by  the  Indus  to  BotoW-j.,  ■» 
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on  roand  all  India,  requiring  many  weeks  to  send  or,  j 
receive  letters.  It  tlins  came  to  paaa  that  I  was  in'  ] 
the  imperial  city  at  eucli  a  time  to  see  the  Mognla,  1 
Bo-ealled,  hiddiiig 

"A  long  fareivell  to  all"  tlieir  "greatness."  . 

My  military  friends  had  secured  me  a  permit  to  go   j 
anywhere,  aud  to  see  any  tiling  that  was  to  be  seen, 
in  the  captured  eity. 

What  most  of  all  interested  me  in  Delhi  were  the 
trials  then  proceeding  in  the  Dewanee-Khaaa.  Men 
that  eat  on  thrones  twelve  montlia  before,  and  their 
imperial  master,  were  here  awaiting  their  trial  and 
doom  for  the  rapine  and  murder  committed  by  them, 
or  in  their  name,  upon  Christian  men,  women,  and 
children.  It  was  one  of  the  most  vivid  pictures  of 
the  judgment-day  of  the  great  God  that  has  ever 
been  seen,  to  behold  these  criminals  of  the  highest 
class  and  order  of  society  brought  to  account  as 
though  they  were  common  men.  Of  course,  the 
emperor's  case  transcended  every  thing  else.  But  of 
this  I  have  given  elsewhere,  as  intimated,  a  full 
account.  Let  us  come  now  to  the  great  fact  that  has 
led  lis  liere.  On  the  day  in  question  I  was  in  the 
Dewanee-Kkass  witnessing  this  "great  assize,"  and 
became  very  tired  standing  so  long  on  the  polished 
marble  floor.  There  was  not  an  nnoc^upied  seat  in 
the  apartment.  Indeed,  no  seat  belonged  to  the 
room,  save   the   throne,   as   no    one   ever   sat  down 


Fa 
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there  exc-ept  the  emperor  himself.  The  eeats  aD< 
table  for  the  use  of  the  oomuiisaion  condnctiog  tin 
trials  had  been  provided,  but  were  all  occupied.  No 
provision  was  made  for  spectators,  nor  were  tliere  any 
thereto  be  aceoramodnted.  I  was  the  only  ontsider  in 
the  apartment.  Wearied  ont  at  length  with  this  li 
standing,  1  had  to  settle  the  question  whether  I 
wonld  give  np  the  great  opportunity  of  seeing 
a  sight,  or  retire  to  where  I  co;ild  sit  down  and 
Anxious  to  remain,  I  tried  to  endure  the  difficulty 
little  longer.  But  the  endiirance  soon  came  to  an 
end,  for  the  "necessity  that  knows  no  liiw"  had 
come  upon  me ;  something  must  be  done,  or  I  should 
sink  down  from  sheer  exhaustion.  I  gave  a  queetmn- 
ing  glance  at  the  crystal  seat,  no  more  to  be  occujiied 
by  its  imperial  master,  and  wondered  if  I  might  dare 
Btep  forward  and  occupy  it  I  But  the  presumption 
of  thinking  whether  I  might  eit  on  the  throne  iif  the 
great  Mogul,  and  in  sneh  a  presence,  too!  Well,  on 
reflection,  it  did  not  seem  such  a  dreadful  impropriety 
after  all.  I  knew  that  the  throne  and  its  former 
occupant  were,  just  then,  at  a  great  discount  there ; 
that  he  was  a  criminal,  and  would  have  no  right  to 
protest  at  the  sacrilege  of  an  American  Republican 
(or  any  one  else),  who  chose  to  take  the  venture, 
occupying  his  seat  for  the  time  being,  nor  did  I  sup- 
pose, all  tilings  considered,  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
conrt  would  order  me  to  vacate  it ;  so,  gathering  all 
my  resolution  to  take  the  responsibi.\ily  an'^Vvo'S ,  \d^ 


er   I  ' 

such  1^^ 

o  an  I 
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1 1  walked  and  eat  down  upon  it  I      The  Uiing  vas 

I  done.     There  were  a  few  glances  and  a  quiet  emile 

I  here  and  there  aiuoug  the  gentlemen  of  tlie  comniis- 

y  sion,   and   a   eod   and   wondering  glance    from    the 

Nawab    of  Bulliibghur,   the   prince   then   on   trial, 

right  in  front,  but  nothing  more.     So  I  rested  down 

into  the  quiet  conviction  that  my  temerity  had  cost 

me  nothing,  and  that  the  seat  was  a  very  good  one, 

I  and  a  great  relief  from  the  keen  distress  of  standing 

r  tliere  bo  long.    It  may  be  that  I  am  the  only  Metli- 

I  odist  preaehbr  who  has  sat  upon  a  real  throne.     We 

I  sing  at  home,  and  I  indorse  the  sentiment  as  heartily 

I.  as  ever,  after  having  tried  the  gi-eat  experiment  for 

I  BOiue  houj-E,  that 


"VA  rather  lie  the  least  of  those 
Who  sre  the  Lord's  alona, 

Thua  H'enr  a  royal  diaieta 
And  sit  upon  a  throne." 


I 


The  "diadem"  I  did  not  wear,  though  I  saw  thoee 
!■  of  tiie  Delhi  princes  in  the  durbar  at  Benares,  twelve 
I  months  before ;   but  the  throne  1  did  sit  upon. 

2.  Yet,  as  I  sat  there,  I  was  soon  as  far  as  a  man  need 
I  be  from  any  persona!  vanity  or  self-assertion.  A  won- 
I  dei'ful  condition  of  thought  and  feeling  came  stealing 
I  -over  me,  solemn  and  religions.  Losing  sight,  for  the 
\,  of  the  trial  and  the  priaoners,  something  within 
{perhaps  it  was  my  own  mind  lifted  up  and  enlight- 
ened beyond  any  former  experience)  began  to  question 
-  and  suggest,  until  I  was  most  wondroualv 
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with  the  lesson  and  sigaificance  of  the  eituation,  j 
became  most  anxious  to  underBtand  its  hearing  i 
purpose.  I  asked  myself,  "la  Dot  this  the  hand  o 
God  in  hnman  history?  What  means  this  overthrow 
of  one  of  earth's  greatest  dynasties !  And  what  shall 
be  the  end  of  these  things?  What  pnrposo  is  the  J 
Ahuighty  working  out  by  this  amazing  'overturn,* 
and  the  facts  associated  therewitli?" 

To  me  individually  these  questions  had  a  pocuHa 
and  personal  signifitianec.     I  had  been  doomed  to  h©| 
hung,  witli  my  wife  and  children,  eight  months  before^  1 
because  we  were  Christian  niissionai-ies,  by  a  lieuten- 
ant of  this  very  emperor,  Khan  Bahadur,  tlie  rebel  J 
nawab  of  Roliileund.     He  did  hang — on  a  gallows  a 
the  Kotwalee  at  Bareilly — ^and  then  gave  their  bodiea'l 
up  to  insult  and  degradation,  fifteen  of  ujy  Christian 
neighbors,  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  English 
government,  including  Judge  Robertson,  who  bad  e 
tertained  ns  until  we  obtained  and  fumiahcd  a  houf 
which  house  Khan  Bahadur's  Sepoys  burned,  with  altfl 
tliat  it  contained,  including  my  library,  on  the  sanie^ 
day.      They  also   beheaded   Maria,  the  first  female  1 
member  that  joined   our  Church  in   India.      How,  J 
almost  by  a  miracle,  we  escaped  the  hands  of  thiBl 
"bloody  man,"  is  narrated  in  full  in  Th^  Zand  (^i 
the  Veda.    And  now,  here  I  was,  alive  and  well,  h 
the  very  palace  of   the  fanatical  emperor  who  had  1 
ordered  our  death,  as  well  as  that  of  all  our  class; 


I,  here  I  was,  quietly  sittii 


ng  on  Ins  tlirone. 


,  while  I 


Gin 
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■as  a  prisoner  and  a  criminal,  to  be  tried  for  his 

aud  I  permitted  to  be  present!     Had  I  been  in 

court  eight  montlis  ago,  or  any  day  for  iiearly 

eix  uionthfi  after,  how  different  wouJd  our  relative 

circumstances  have  been  1     I  should  not  have  been 

Bitting ;  be  would  have  sat,  and  I  should  have  liad 

to  stand  and  take  iny  doom  as  it  fell  from  bis  lips. 

hat  our  sentence  would  have  been  was  too  terribly 

.ustrated  in  many  sad  cases  to  allow  me  to  doubt 

to  its  terrible  character.      In  this  presence  how 

fully  I  realized  it  all  I 

But  then,  merely  personal  relations  to  the  circum- 
stances soon  passed  away  from  my  consideration,  and 
something  far  more  important  took  their  place.  As  I 
Bat  there  my  mind  seemed  lifted  up  to  a  view  of  our 
mission,  its  requirements,  and  its  future,  beyond  any 
thing  of  which  I  had  been  previously  coneeions. 
Successive  aspects  of  it  seemed  to  pass  before  my 
view  with  wondei-fnl  clearness  and  connection,  and  a 
strong  conviction  of  the  power  and  adequacy  of  God 
to  meet  all  its  rising  wants  shed  its  confidence  over 
my  soul.  It  seemed  one  of  the  most  exalted  ocea- 
eions  of  my  life,  and  I  yielded  myself  entirely  to  its 
influence.  In  attempting  to  describe  its  most  im- 
portant manifestation,  I  cannot  communicate  to  my 
readers,  by  any  power  of  the  pen,  an  adequate  idea  of  , 
the  clearness  of  view  and  assurance  of  divine  assist- 
ance which  was  given  me  in  that  hour.  But  I  will 
iiidicate  as  I  can  its  leading  aspects.     The  one  hun^ 
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dred  thousand  Sepoys  who  had  risen  at  thii 
instigation,  to  work  his  will,  in  the  interest  of  TJm 
cruel  creed  of  "  the  False  Prophet,'"  against  Clir 
sdA  bis  people,  and  to  extinguish,  if  they  could,  < 
lioly  religion  forever  from  the  soil  of  India,  had  beei 
!ii(3t  liy  feeble  Christian  funxn  at  Cawnporc,  Lncl 
mid  Delhi,  and  been  dashed  back  defeated. 
they  were  Btill  detiaiit  and  determined,  and  were  tlia 
raging  over  the  country — our  own  niibeion  tield  bciiij 
jet  entirely  in  their  hands.  But  I  knew  tliiit  prep- 
arationa  were  being  made,  and  additional  forces  « 
Lurrying  out  from  England,  and  that  soon  inorablo 
(.olnmns  wonld  lie  on  their  track,  hunting  them  dow 
in  the  nitereet  of  the  public  peace  and  safety. 
resnltB  could  not  be  doubtful.  Tliey  would  be  over- 
thrown, until  two  of  tbera  would  not  be  left  togcthci 
to  do  furtlier  harm.  Those  who  survived  would  n 
dare  ventnro  to  return  to  tlieir  homes — and  tlio 
lionies  were  largely  in  our  own  miseion-field — because 
tlie  regimental  rolls  would  suffice  for  their  identilica 
tion  and  puniiilinient.  What  was  to  become  of  the 
children,  thus  left  orphans  and  desolate? 

Again,  this  sorrow  would    be   intensified   by  thai 
famine  that  was  sure  to  follow  t!ie  rebellion.     Thtj;'^ 
land  would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation  by  the  wai 
and  the  plunder  of  the  Sepoys  in  order  to  live- 
men  would  not  sow  where  they  saw  no  prospect  o 
reaping  dunng  the  coming  year — and  thuB,upon  t 
thousands  of   the  poor,  who   bad  taken 
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in  tiiiB  great   niOitary  mutinj,  the   coming  famine 
would  full  witii  fearful  weight.     Our  miseion-iielci, 
then  witliout  roads  or  railways  to  arrest  or  mitigate 
I  the  calamity,  would  feel  the  infliction  most.     So,  it 
I  was  likely  that,  within  twelve  or  fifteen  months,  tliou- 
Bande  of  destitute  orphans — many  of  them  the  eons 
and  daughters  of  the  Sepoy  race— would  be  left  in 
misery  and  starvation  within  reach  of  our  own  hands. 
I  Tlie  question  then  rose,  whetlier  we  should  get  ready 
I  and  be  prepared  to  avail  oureelves  of  thu  opportuniti/ 
to  take  lip  a  number  of  these  cliiidren,  and  not  only 
save  their  lives,  but  also  train  tliem  in  the  knowledge 
of  nim  who  died  for  them,  with  the  expectation  tha.t 
tl)ey  would   become,  especially  in  tiiis  feeble  com- 
mencement of  our  mission,  the  very  helpers — male 
and  female — that  we  so  much  required  in  our  work 
for  tlie  evangelization  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  ? 

Then  there  came  np  before  my  mind,  to  complete 
the  picture,  the  vision  or  foresight  of  the  churches 
and  congregations  and  schools  of  the  early  future — 
I  the  college,  the  theological  seminary,  and  the  cult- 
ured native  agents,  men  and  women,  that  would,  in 
the   better  days  to  come,   carry   this  blessed   cause 
L  through   tliat   valley  and   over  the   land  in  Gospel 
I  power.      But  its  brightest   feature  was  the  oppor- 
I  tunity  which  was   involved  for  woman,   and  which 
I  would  hereby  be  developed  to  give  Christianity  a 
I  Bocial  life — the  family  power — to  become  the  enlt- 
I  Qred  helpmeets  of  Our  future  teachere  and  preachere. 
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Bad  resulting  in  the  introduction  of  the  ftmale  el« 
inent  into  our  congregatiwufl,  and  the  rolling  buck  a 
those  threats  and  exultation  of  the  heathen  over  i 
Wliat  a  glorious  viaion  it  waa,  and  in  such  a  place! 
As  it  bodied  itself  forth  before  nij  mind,  and  I 
came  to  rae  as  real  as  BOujothing  that  could  almost  b 
touched  now,  and  would  all  become  glorious  fact  e 
lon^.  my  thoughts  turned  to  the  question,  "  Jfaw  c 
this  be  done  t  If  God  is  going  to  give  us  the  ojipc 
tuiiity,  Low  are  we  to  stand  prepared  to  avail  t 
selves  of  it  and  turn  it  to  account  T'  Without  ho«ita 
tion,  1  aseunied  it  could  be  done  ;  that  the  Church  a 
home  would  stand  hy  me  if  I  called  on  them  fur  ai 
ance,  and  enabled  them  to  see  the  necessity  and  oppor- 
tmiity  that  were  coming  within  our  reach  for  meeting 
the  great  emergency  of  our  new  work.  I  felt  sure 
that  tiie  women  of  Methodism  would  respond  for 
the  portion  of  the  scheme  which  especially  contem- 
plated the  rescue  and  redemption  of  their  own  sex, 
in  the  hope  tliat,  by  their  aid  and  sympathy,  would 
be  fnrnished  tlie  very  agency  hy  which  missionary 
ladies  could  yet  make  their  influence  felt  in  the 
homes  of  India  for  the  salvation  of  their  benighted 
sisters.  Nor  was  I  insensible  to  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  these  glowing  possibilities.  I  saw  clearly 
what  would  have  to  be  overcome  in  order  to  realize 
this  aggregate  of  good,  and  yet  was  aware  that  I 
knew  not  how  the  obstacles  could  be  removed ;  only 
I  felt  persuaded  that,  while  God's  ^1&T\6  ■wft'cii  wA^^'A 
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^^^Bnlly  iDtiiuated,  I  had  onlj  to  trnst  and  wait,  eatiefic<1 

^^Khat  he  was  here  su^csting,  and  would  eiirely  guide 

the  whole  matter  to  hia  owh  blessed  conelosioii. 

I  sat  there  aod  eaw  the  seal  of  infamy  and  doom  be- 
ing judieially  staiupod  on  the  forehead  of  this  Oriental 
repreeentative  of   "the  Arabian   Anttch net,"  whoso 
blasphemous  system  had  dared,  wherever  their  sword 
had  powei-,  during  the  past  twelve  huudred  years, 
deliberately  and   remorselessly,  and   in  tiie  naine  of 
Almighty  God,  to  degrade  woman,  and  nowhere  with 
more  terrible  success  than  in  India.     Tlieir  Koran, 
to  consummate  this  degradation,  deuiGs  the  wife  (no 
^^  matter  how  faitlifnl  or  subordinate)  a  partnership  in 
^^Limmortality,  and  even  provides  a  substitute  for  her 
^^■tn  the  "  Houris"  of  the  carnal  heaven,  which  Moliam- 
^^  med  taught  his  followers  to  expect,     Sueli  are  wom- 
an's wrongs,  in  time  and  in  eternity,  from  this  syeteni 
of  sensuality.     And  now,  with  the  cap  of  their  in- 

Iiquity  full,  and  the  patience  of  heaven  exhausted, 
and  outraged  humanity  demanding  their  overthrow, 
here  was  the  imperial  head  of  this  system,  with  hie 
liouse  and  eonfederatee,  sinking  out  of  sight  never  to 
rise  again.  Bnt  I  felt  that  tho  justice  of  God  would 
not  be  complete  unless  the  tyranny  of  the  system 
should  follow  its  representative.  Both  mast  sink — 
and  all  kindred  systems  with  them — ere  woman  was 

I  avenged  and  her  emancipation  complete. 
In  whose  name  and  by  what  agency  shonld  this 
blessed  change  and  redemption  be  commenced  am 
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fmatly  wi-oiiglit  out  for  lier  was  tlion  presented  to  myl 
luind,  and  the  unswer  was  at  hand.     Id  tliat  namal 
whieli  tliis  man  execrated  and  denied,  as  *'  tlie  Son  off 
tlie  living  God,"  blasplieniing  his  divinity  and  biiteh-l 
oring  Ilia  ministers,  and  Cliristian  ladies,  even  nnder  J 
his  own  palace  roof :— in  tliat  name — tliat  '■  Prince  c 
t!ic  kings  of  t!ie  eartli" — even  FIc  "that  liveth, 
was  dead,"  and  ia  "  alive  for  evermore ;  and  "  wlio  liati 
"the  kevB  of  he!!  and  of  death  : " — ycB,  how  maiiifofl 
it  was  that  tliat  ^'  King  of  kings  "  had  come  in  judg 
mcTit  upon  tltis  anticluistian  king,  and  had  doom 
him   and   bis  dynasty  to  be   "ground  to  powder," 
The  military  commission  was  merely  the  inetrnment 
of  trod  Almighty's  will,  and  some  of  tliem,  at  least, 
were  conscious  of  it.      This  sin  and  this  suffering 
were  to  he  ended  because  woman's  great  Friend  and 
Saviour  liad  appeared  for  her  rescue. 

British  arms  might  abolish  thrones,  annihilate  sov- 
ereignties, overthrow  great  armies  and  combinHtionH, 
and  give  rest  and  peace  to  a  bleeding  land ;  but,  all 
that  done,  there  remained  to  be  accomplisJied  a  might- 
ier conquest  which  their  swords  could  not  achieve;  a 
victory  to  be  won  which  rcfjuired  a  far  different  agency 
for  its  consummation.  That  agency  was  woman — the 
very  creature  whom  the  falling  system  had  degraded 
BO  deeply,  and  whom  her  Lord  and  Saviour  was  about 
to  call  to  tlie  work — a  work  which  she  only  could  do. 
Her  gentle  hand,  her  beantifii!  example,  her  Chris- 
tian teaching,  were  to  be  the  powerfvil  uiii\ifttc-j  to 
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prostrate  tlie  results  of  this  vindictive  system  in  tlie 
dust,  and  lead  ont  her  wronged  and  benighted  sister- 
hood from  their  bondage  and  their  sins  to  become  the 
free,  tlie  enlightened,  and  exalted  "  daughters  of  the 
Lord  Almighty," 

"What  has  already  been  accomplished  in  this  direc- 
tion, after  twenty-five  years,  and  the  far-reaching  re- 
.  suits  which  spread  out  before, us  so  hopefnlly,  we 
Btihall  soon  see  at  Bareilly.     I  believe  I  was  led  here 
■  for  a  purpose,  and  divinely  aided  on  beiialf  of  our 
I  iDission.     To  me  this  was  the  place  and  the  hour  that 
I  my  divine  Lord  had  chosen   in  which  the  idea,  not 
I  only  of  an  orphanage  for  our  raisBion,  but  also  of  a 
I  "Woman's  Missionary  Society  for  our   work   gener- 
I  ally,   should   come   with   a   practical   power   to    my 
mind  so  decided,  that  never  from  this  hour  of  its  in- 
[  ception  have  I  hesitated  to  go  right  on  with  confi- 
dence, assured  that  every  obstacle  to  its  development 
wonld  be  removed  as  we  came  to  it,  and  that  God 
would  consummate  our  liopes  under  the  persuiision 
that  "  the  set  time  to  favor  her  had  come,"     Here, 
I  then,  the  precioas  thought  and  purpose  were  born,  and 
\  here  the  first  effort  for  both  was  made.     Tliey  liad 
)  merely  human  authorehip.     They  were  originated 
I  by  the  divine  suggestion.      In  this  Dewanee-Khass 
[  the  first  exposition  of  them  was  written,  and  from 
I  this  went  forth  the  earliest  of  those  appeals  which 
I  were  afterward  so  deeply  to  touch  the  hearts  of  cult- 
loured  women  in  America's  Christian  homes,  leading 
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them  to  send  us  the  means,  or  come  tljemgelves,  to  liclp- 
ns  to  educate  those  orphan  girls,  and  to  carry  the  Iioly  J 
Gospel  into  those  zenana  homes,  at  that  time  so  jeal-] 
ouslj  closed  a^inst  us.     The  remaining  links  neces-J 
eaiy  for  the  divine  purpose  wonW  soon   be  nnitec 
with  those  already  prepared,  and  when  all  were  c 
plete   those   doors  would  be  pi-oWdentially  opened,! 
and    from  tliat  hour  onward  Christianity  was  to  wit-  ' 
ness  what  was  long  ago  foretold  concerning  tlie  di- 
vine mission  to  be  eonfurred  upon  "  tlie  daughters  of 
Zion."  I 

The  glorified  Messiah  was  to  need  heralds  Guite^| 
in  sex  to  the  seclusion  wliich  only  they  could  ^>ene^ 
trate,  in  order  to  convey  to  those  desolate  ones  wliornl 
Satan  Jiad  so  long  lield  in  darkness,  the  joyful  meB-fl 
sage  of  salvation.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  to  inspiral 
these  daughters  of  the  Church  with  eoni-age,  as  they  I 
went  forth  to  proclaim  to  those  who  "  had  no  hope,"'! 
and  were  "  without  God  in  the  world,"  that  tlieip  I 
Redeemer  liad  come  to  save  them.  Victory  was  I 
to  be  assured  to  them.  Before  these  gentle  but  eflS-  J 
eient  heralds,  reigning  and  powerful  systems  of  re- ! 
sistenee  would  be  terrified  and  flee  away ;  while  the! 
mothere  in  Israel,  wlio  sent  tliem  forth  and  sua-M 
tained  them,  were  to  participate  in  the  glad  rcauItsJ 
Nor  was  the  pred  letion  to  be  interpreted  of  past  event*J 
— for  all  its  verbs  are  in  the  present  tense.  It  belongs  j 
to  the  Church  of  tlie  ascended  Messiah  (verse  18),  and  I 
^^presses  the  CJiristian   victories  to  lie  'kou  \>^'  tVuaJ 
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■female  ageivjy  of  tliat  Cburcli  as  they  asnoQnce  tlie 

l.glad  tidinga  of  bis  coining  kingdom,  and  also  the  joy 
I  of  those  "at  lioioe,"  who  were  to  share  in  the  tri- 
umphs of  this  "  great  host "  of  female  evangelists. 
The  warrant  and  the  resnlt  are  given  hy  Jehovith 
1  of  Hosts,  in  the  sacred  Hebrew,  on  tkis  wise : 


"  The  Lord  givsth  the  word  ; 

The  iToiiieii  that  puhlisli  the  tidings  are  >  great  boat. 
Kings  of  nrmi^a  flee,  they  flee  : 
And  tiw.  ['ist  tarrieth  nl  home  dirideth  the  apoiL' 
Pea-lxTiii,  11,  12.    (Rrvised  Ve 


loat.   ^^^1 


As  I  dwelt  upon  the  prospect  and  ite  possibilities 
'  my  iniiid  became  exclusively  occupied  with  the  sub- 
ject ;  the  trial,  the  prisoners,  and  the  snrrounding  cir- 
oumstances  seemed  to  become  of  little  impoi'tance 
compared  with  the  new  and  precious  ideas  that  had 
now  taken  possession  of  my  heart.  The  impulse 
grew  strong  to  commnnicate  to  those  who  could  aid 
me  what  I  saw  and  felt  so  clearly ;  so  I  drew  my  note 
book  from  my  pocket,  and  there  and  then  sketched 
oat  the  coming  opportunity  and  my  appeal  Tliat 
original  letter  now  lies  before  me.  It  was  sent  to 
Dr.  Durbin,  to  be  published  in  our  Chnreh  papers. 
I  will  be  excused  in  quoting  the  introductory 
tences  and  the  substance  of  that  letter : 


"  Thk  Kiko's  PiLiCK,  Delhi,  Dec. 
"Rev.  J.  P.  DcTRBiN,  D.D.: 

"  Mr  Dear  Doctok  :  Ilow  wonderful  it  eeems  to 
I  pass  from  the  conditions  of  weary  fugitives,  Bubjt 
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to  constant  alarm  and  in  danger  of  our  lives,  Uvliig 
ij)  a  cabin  od  the  niouiitahis,  witli  eome  anxiety  as  ti 
liow  we  were  to  "keep  body  and  soul  together"  till 
liberty  and  relief  sliould  reach  ne — what  a  transition  ti 
pass  from  all  this  to  a  poBition  where  wo  rest  in  i 
king's  palace,  ride  on  a  royal  elephant,  eee  the  laul-J 
titude  salaam  before  ne,  and  native  sentries  '  present  1 
amis '  as  we  pass  ;  to  hare  plenty  to  eat  and  drink^  i 
and  fuel  that  we  are  once  more  in  a  ]>lace  of  safety,] 
with  thousands  of  British  bayonets  ready  to  preserve! 
UB  ivom  insult  and  harm.     Such  is  the  transition  that 
has   befallen  us.      Truly,   a   wonderful   one  \      Tiie 
change   is   the   moiu   remarkable   from  the  locality 
where  it  ia  realized.     In  Delhi — only  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  very  focus  of  treason  and  cruelty — we  move 
about  in  j)crfect  confidence,  our  white  faces  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  for  the  most  profound  res]ieet  every- 
where ! 

"  I  am  writing  this  communication  in  no  less  a 
place  than  the  Deioarux-Khass,  the  Reception  Hall 
of  the  '  Great  Moguls.'  Around  me  are  the  splen- 
Jid  emblems  of  their  magnificence:  the  carved  and 
gilded  ceilings;  the  white  marble  arches  and  pil- 
lars, beautifully  inlaid  in  Horal  designs,  the  stems  and 
leaves  and  flowers  of  which  are  formed  of  camelians, 
jasper,  chalcedony,  and  other  precious  stones.  On 
the  ground  where  my  feet  are  resting  thousands  and 
millions  have  prostrated  themselves  in  homage  before 
the  successive  incumbents  of  one  of  the  miglitieat 
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I  monarcliies  that  the  world  ever  saw.  On  mj  right 
tltand  sits  the  'Military  Comniission'  for  the  trial 
liof  the  State  priBonere,  and  there,  standing  before 
I  them,  is  the  BuUubgurh  Rajah  on  trial  for  his 
■  life." 

[I  then  asked  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  had  lately 
received  by  the  mail,  at  length  opened  through  the 
Punjab  and  the   Indus,   a   copy   of   Zion^s  Hei-ald 
I  giving  the  full  aeconnt  of  the  "  Farewell  Missionary 
I  Services*'  in  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  on  the  31st 
of  the  previous  May,  where  the  first  two  inissionarieB 
for  India,  with  their  wives,  were  solemnly  set  apart, 
and  80  many  kind  references  were  made  to  the  sol- 
,  itary  superintendent,  who  was  supposed  to  be  then 
'  quietly,  but  safely,  awaiting  their  coming  at  Bareilly. 
1  asked  them  to  note  that  that  was  the  very  day  of 
the  massam^e  of  Bareilly,  following  the  more  dread- 
ful one  here;    days  of  darkness  and  sorrow  such  as 
I  Christianity  had  never  seen  before  in  the  Orient ; 
adding:] 

"  How  different  the  scenes  and  experience  of 
I  that  Lord's  day  to  you  and  to  us !  But  let  us  ac- 
I  cept  the  omen ;  it  is  one  of  good.  It  bespeaks  the 
innate  character  of  both  religions,  and  presages  tlieir 
future.  The  deeds  of  Bareilly  exhiliit  a  faith  which 
is  doomed  to  perish,  and  all  the  sooner  from  the  re- 
action caused  by  its  own  criminality;  while  that 
holy  and  beautiful  scene  in  Bromfield  Stroet 
Church,  on  the  same  day,  illustrates,  in  its  own  pra 
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tical  lovelineee  and  mercy,  the  religion  o(  onr  adop-  I 


[I  then   proceeded  to  draw  tlie  attention  of   tlie  I 
brethren   and   Bistere  of  tlje   Church   at   home,  for  \ 
whom  the  letter  was  intended,  to  the  eoiuing  retribu- 
tion and  the  famine  tliat  would  Barely  follow,  and  to 
the  orplian  cliildren  who  would  be  left  within  i 
own  miasion  field,  and  gave  examples  of  the  great 
advantages  which  Itad  been  realized  by  misdoDS  that,  ■ 
in  other  days,  Iiad  accepted  and  need  eacli  opportnni-  I 
ties — advantages  that  would  be  equally  ours,  gi^HnfJ  1 
our  misEion  an  advanced  poeition  that,  without  this 
aid,  fifty  years  of  toil  would  not  bring  to  us.     Here  l 
we  would  find,  and  find  soon,  the  scholars,  church 
members,  teachers,  and  preachers  that  our  work  re-  i 
quired  to  give  it  a  propitious  commencement.     The  J 
possession  of  those  children  wonid  yield  as  at  once, 
and  under  the  best  circumstances,  the  means  of  devel- 
oping the  day-echool,  Sabbath-echoo],  clase-meetinga,  i 
and  the  privileges  of  Sabbath  services. 

The  expense  indicated  $25  each  per  annum  for  I 
ten  years ;  which,  with  such  help  as  we  could  ob-  I 
tain  here,  would  be  sufficient  to  feed,  clothe,  and  | 
educate  them,  I  asted  each  patron  to  select  either  \ 
1  male  or  female  child,  to  whom  they  could,  if 
they  desired,  give  their  name,  sending  the  money  ] 
to  Dr.  Dnrbin,  and  concluded  the  appeal  with  these  j 
words  :] 

"  Ilci-e,  then,  I  close.    I  make  my  pro^iosifvou.  i^ii  I 


^^^  duoii 
^^^  agaii 
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appeal  to  American  Methodists  on  belialf  of  tlie  little 

outcast  ones  of  those  luisgnided  and  cruel  men,  whose 
duoiu  may  be  sealed,  probably,  ere   this  letter  can 


:h  yoar  shores.     I  make  mv  appeal  from  Delhi— 


!: 

i 


from  tliis  late  head-qnartera ^f  hatied  and  cruelty 
against  Christ  and  liis  people — ^probably  from  the 
verj-  apartment  where  those  proclamations  were  con- 
cocted and  issued,  which  spread  for  a  time  such  lior- 
ror  and  woe  over  these  fair  provinces. 

"  Brethren  and  sisters,  help  ns  to  save  those  poor 
little  ones.  If  you  take  them,  yon  will  think  about 
them ;  if  you  pay  for  them,  yon  will  certainly  pray 
for  them.  God  will  own  and  honor  yonr  deed  of 
Christian  mercy,  and,  at  a  future  day,  in  many  a  de- 
lightful instance,  when  they  are  converted  and  liappy, 
will  '  the  blessing  of  those  now  ready  to  perish  come 
upon  yon.'  In  hope  of  a  generous  and  prompt  re- 
Bponse,  I  remain,  dear  brethren  and  sisters, 

"  Yours  affectionately,  ^H 

William  Butlkb.'^^I 

Is'ext  day  I  wrote  another  letter  to  Dr.  Dnrbin, 
earnestly  pleading  fur  his  sympathy  and  that  of  the 
Missionary  Board,  I  informed  bim,  as  another  evi- 
\  dence  of  "  the  good  hand  of  God  over  ns  for  good," 
'  that  I  had  jnst  found  H.  S,  Reid,  Esq.,  Director  of 
Public  Instruction  (Minister  of  Education  for  the 
North-west  Provinces),  to  whom  I  had  a  noto  of  in- 
troduction   from   his    father-in-law   (the    general  J^^ 
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irii(se  place  I  liad  preaelied  ou  oar  vty  down).  It 
^as  very  providential  tliat  he  slionld  then  be  in 
■»^el]ii,  for,  next  to  our  Clmrch  and  the  Board,  be 
*5ciild  Lelp  Die  most  in  the  enterprise  whidi  wae  nww 
^*3  near  my  heart.  To  ray  great  ciicoiirsgemeot  he 
*~«eoived  me  most  cordially,  and  listened  to  my  eatire 
l^laD.  He  was  kind  enough  to  give  it  bis  full  syiu- 
.^lathy,  and  premised  inc  tbc  good-will  and  awiBtuice 
^3f  the  government,  under  the  new  rules  which  bad 
^□Bt  been  inangtirated  in  the  fonn  of  Grants  in  Aid 
ior  Edneation. 

3.  I  inquired  what  these  rules  were,  and  then  learned 
about  that  second  link  which  a  merciful  Fnividenee 
was  preparing  for  our  help  in  the  work  contemplated. 
The  English  government  ha«l  fonnnbitei]  a  code  of 
e<lncation  for  India,  under  the  designation,  "  Sir 
Charles  Wood's  Dispatch  on  Education,"  which  now 
became  law ;  and  under  it  all  who  would  educate 
should  have  "  grants  in  aid,"  about  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  expense.  It  was  to  be  alike  available  for 
both  sexes,  and  would  not  interfere  with  tlie  right  of 
religions  instruction  in  any  school  thus  aided.  What 
help  was  here  for  usl  Our  good  friend  promised 
Lis  utmost  assistance.  I  laid  the  facts  before  the 
Board,  and  closed  with  these  words :  "  The  cost  for 
each  orphan,  including  every  thing,  will  be  only  $25 
a  year.  $1,000  annually  will,  therefore,  sustain  forty 
of  them,  /ask  that  much  from  the  Board,  and  let 
individual  liberality  add  as  many  tnore.  as  ^ 
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Bliall  I  Iiave  tliis   thousand  dollars   annually  ?     Be- 
lieve me,  we  may  expect  that  God  will  ampli/ repay 
to  our  society,  in  converted,  intelligent  teachers  and 
[  preachers,  the  sum  which  I  now  eaitiesUy  entreat  you 
I  to  grant,  that  we  may  save  these  perishing  children. 
I  Do  let  me  have  your  reply  as  speedily  as  possible. 
[  !No  part  of  our  work  will  be  more  interesting  and 
I  hopeful  than  this.     1  long  for  the  time  when  we  shall 
have  these  little  ones  under  our  care  and  instniction, 
and  trust  that  I  shall  live  tn  see  many  of  them  con- 
verted and  rejoicing  in  God." 

I  anxiously  awaited  the  answer,  and  it  came  almost 
by  return  of  mail,  granting  all  I  asked,  if  the  breth- 
ren who  were  to  join  me  within  a  few  weeks,  meeting 
together  as  a  mission,  should  concur  in  t!ie  proposal, 
h  which,  of  course,  they  did.     We  thus  stood  prepared 
^  for  the  future,  and  were  ready  to  act  when  the  hour 
A  few  days  afterward   another   providence 
cheered  mo.     I  met  our  dear  friend.  Major  (now  Gen- 
eral) Gowan,  he  who  had  so  earnestly  warned  ns  to 
fly  from  Eareilly.     On  informing  him  of  my  plans, 
I  he  surprised  me  by  saying  he  had  the  first  orphan 
'  boy  ready  for  me,  a  fine  lad  (son  of  a  Sepoy  officer) 
■whom,  a  few  days  before,  he  had  found  on  the  field 
of  battle,  in  great  distress  for  liis  father,  who  had 
been  killed  that  day.     The  benevolent  major  tried  to 
comfort  the  poor  boy,  and  promised  to  be  a  father  to 
him.     He  brought  him  to  his  tent,  and  from  that  on 
to  Meei'Ut,  where  I  met  them.     He  handed  him 
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to  me,  promising  to  be  at  t]io  entire  cost  of  his  train- 
ing and  cdncation.  I  was  to  give  him  tlic  iiiuj»r'B 
own  name.  He  sent  rae  another  boy  soon  after  (now 
an  ordained  elder  in  our  Conference),  and  provided 
for  both.  lit!  haa  given  eo  liiwrally  of  his  means  to 
build  up  our  mieeion  eiiiee,  that,  probably,  no  one,  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  lias  been  so  generous  to  our 
work  as  this  devoted  Christian  gentleman  has  Ixsun. 
So  wonderfully  did  God  and  his  people  aid  ns  in  this 
enterprise.  What  it  has  already  accom]iliEhed  fur  our 
work  in  India  we  siiall  Icam  wlien  we  reiieh  Bureilly 
and  Shahjelianpore,  whei-e  the  orphanages  are  located  ; 
and  especially  the  (.iirk'  Orphanage  at  Baroilly,  which 
lias  done  so  innch  to  build  up  the  work  of  the  Parent 
Hoard,  and  gives  to  our  mission  in  North  India  u 
standing  and  power  that  is  not  equaled  to-day  by 
any  mission  of  its  age  in  the  East. 

As  I  stood  last  year  in  old  Delhi,  and  lived  these 
scenes  over  again,  after  an  interval  of  twenty-seven 
years  since  tlie  day  when  I  wrote  tliat  letter  in  the   I 
Dewanee-KliasE,  how  vividly  it  all  came  back  to  me !  I 
How  clearly  the  hand  of  God  was  seen  in  the  results  ; 
since  accomplished !     Poor  old  Delhi  itself  is  terribly  < 
changed  for  the  worse  since  then.     The  Chandnee  I 
Chowk.  once  so  rich  and  splendid,  is  shorn  of  its 
glory,  and   now   presents   a  beggarly  aspect.      The  j 
Jumna  Mnejid,  the  great  Mohammedan  "Cathedral" 
of  the  East,  shai-es  the  general  decay — the  worshipers 
were  few,  and  the  entrance  ii'aa  occupied  \i'5  ?o'mi4  c>l  1 
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the  most  loathsonie  lepers  I  ever  beheld.  One  of 
them  was  so  unutterably  repulsive,  I  wondered  the 
police  did  not  shut  him  np  fi'om  human  view.  The 
poor  lad  miglit  be  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  His 
body  was  covered  with  this  awful  disease ;  his  face 
having  a  pink  tiuge,  and  bis  eyebrows  and  the  hair 
of  his  head  were  as  "white  as  snow."  It  was  a  sick- 
ening sight;  but  there  he  was  permitted  to  remain,  aa 
an  oliject  of  charity,  on  the  steps  by  which  the  wof- 
sbipci-s  went  up  to  their  devotions  in  that  decaying 
structure ! 

The  Dcwanee-Kbasa,  the  superb  throne-room  of  the 
Great  Moguls,  stands  in  withering  splendor — a  gor- 
geous monument  which  the  lightnings  of  Leaven 
have  blasted.  Instead  of  the  surroundings  in  which 
it  formerly  stood,  remaining  a  suitable  setting  for  its 
magnificence,  the  Tvhass  is  now  dwarfed  by  the  groat 
military  buildings  which  have  been  erected  close  to 
it.  Sad,  indeed,  was  the  ruin,  and  also  the  aolitnde, 
as  the  occasional  passer-by  went  on,  without  even 
turning  to  look  at  it.  The  famous  couplet  above,  on 
the  architi-ave,  quoted  by  Moore  in  Lalla  Hookh, 


is  still  there,  a  mockery  amid  the  desolation  which  hasJ 
engulfed  them  all,  showing  how  truly  "  their  glory, 
tlieir  multitude,  and  their  pomp,"  and  he  that  rejoiced, 
have  descended  into  it;  while  the  holy  Christianity, 
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on  tlie  destruction  of  which  they  raadlj  staked  every 
thing,  hoMa  to-day  in  India  a  Jiigher  position  than 
ever,  and  all  the  higher  for  their  overthrow  I 

We  went  over  to  Agra  to  eee  otice  more,  and  for 
tlie  last  time,  the  niatcliiess  Taj  Mahal.  No  deterio- 
ration there  I  It  loolied  as  lovely  and  pure  as  ever. 
We  visited  it  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening 
light,  and  again  at  midnight,  to  gaze  upon  it  undiT 
the  full  moon — a  different  aspect  being  presented  each 
time.  Ko  doubt  it  will  be  a»  stainless  a  hundred 
years  hence  as  it  is  to-day.  It  is,  perhajjs,  the  only 
monument  originated  by  the  Moguls  that  abides  in 
unimpaired  beauty  and  perfection.  All  the  rest — 
even  "the  Pearl  Mosiiue,"  not  far  from  it — are 
quietly  tending  to  decay.  'Tis  well  that  the  lovely 
Taj  was  not  in  any  way  identified  either  with  their 
cruel  and  licentious  creed  or  their  vicious  practice. 
Contrary  to  the  license  of  his  house,  and  the  liberty 
of  his  Koran,  Shah  Jehan,  its  builder,  ciiose  not  to 
be  a 


"  He  loved  one  oiilj,  and  was  Iriie  to  her," 

and  thus  tlie  gifted  and  beautiful  Empress  Moomtaj, 
who  lies  in  such  splendor  under  that  glorious  dome, 
had  no  competitor  in  the  affections  of  her  husband. 
This  matchless  gemj  the  architectural  wonder  of  the 
world,  is  considered  to  be  a  national  monument,  and 
will  be  preserved  unimpaired,  with  all  its  appropriate 
surroundings,  as  long  as  England  rules  India..   ^itiVftTO^ 
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out  toward  midoiglit,  and  taking  our  last  longing 
liKik  at  all  this  lovelineEE,  I  Tcnturcd  to  inquire  of  a 
ladv,  whose  cultured  taste  I  knew  I  luight  rely  upon, 
TrlietHer,  in  my  full  description  of  tlie  Tc^,  given  in 
JTie  Land  of  the  Veda,  I  had  said  one  word  too  nmeh 
in  its  favor.  With  great  euiphasis  she  answered,  *'0, 
CO,  no;  it  is  worthy  of  it  all."  The  New  Jerusalem 
will  certainly  be  more  lovely,  but  it  may  safely  be 
predicted  that,  up  to  the  hour  when  that  vision  of  di- 
vine beauty  "  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God  "  ia 
seen  coming  down  out  of  heaven,  human  eyes  will 
never  look  upon  any  object  more  lovely  than  the  Taj 
Mahat  of  Agra. 

What  a  change  it  was,  to  i-etum  again  from  this 
Eceue  to  Delhi !  There  is  sonietliing  very  distressing 
and  solemn  in  the  effect  which  the  view  of  this  Mogul 
desolation  exercises  upon  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful 
beholder.  It  seems  as  if  the  finger  of  God  pointed 
out  from  the  mystery  around,  and  said,  "This  ia  ray 
retribution  to  my  enemies'."  One  feels  conscious  that 
no  hnman  hand  could  have  accomplished  it.  For 
long  centuries  this  great  system  was  supreme, — the 
most  powerful,  wealthy,  and  combined  of  Oriental 
sovereignties, — and  was  seated  in  the  center  of  all  nat- 
ural resources.  Yet  this  amazing  power  perislied  from 
the  earth — perished,  not  of  want,  for  it  was  wealthy 
to  the  last ;  not  of  decay  of  population,  or  of  dry- 
ing up  of  resources — they  were  more  abundant  than 
ever :  did  not  die  of  war — for  India  was  never  mora 
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peaceful  tlian  when  thia  dynoBtj  drew  the  sword,  »nd 
waiitonty  broke  tliat  tranqniUity.  Wlij,  then,  Jid  it 
die?  Ab  the  worldling  calculates,  it  had  all  the  ele- 
ments of  mortnl  life— onght  to  be  living  now — and  , 
living  on  for  a  thousand  years  to  come.  Tet.  it  is  ^ 
absolutely  dead ! '  One  is  tempted  to  ask,  vrith  indig 
nation,  some  of  those  sneering  infidels  who  can 
or  write  hniiiau  history  withont  recognizing  < 
"Gentlemen,  here  is  a  wonderful  case  for  investiga- 
tion ;  it  lies  tliere  before  joii,  dead  from  some  caaso ; 
please  account  for  that  dissolution,  and  tell  the  world 
in  your  wisdom  how  this  ghastly  death  came;  exam- 
ine thoroughly,  and  make  out  an  honest  verdict  that 
mankind  can  believe.  We  give  you  ample  time  and 
unrestricted  opportunity,  and  await  your  reply." 

We  may  wait,  but  it  will  be  in  vain.  These  un- 
candid  and  prejudiced  men  will  not  be  honest  where 
God  is  concerned.  Sooner  than  admit  His  interven- 
tion and  government  they  will  slink  away  uncom- 
mitted, or  else,  by  some  subterfuge  or  contemptible 
witticism,  try  to  cover  their  escape  from  the  obli- 
gation of  an  lionest  reply  which  wonld  satisfy  the 
judgment  of  candid  men.  Even  the  heathen  magi- 
cians of  Pharaoh's  court  liad  far  more  candor,  and 
yielded  to  the  logic  of  the  facts;  giving  their  de- 
cision in  the  case  submitted  to  them :  "This  is  the 
fiuger  of  God."  But  over  the  prostrate  form  of  this 
Oriental  dynasty  enlightened  Christian  philosophy 
can  hold  ite  inquest,  and  with  full  reasons,  founded  i 
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tlie  divine  wisdom  in  Iiistory,  render  its  verdict  that, 
"  It  died  bj  the  visitation  of  God"  Tliere  are  some 
things  that  enter  into  the  life  of  a  djTiasty,  or  a  peo- 
ple, to  raise  it  to  permanence.  The  most  important 
ii  the  "righteousness  which  exalteth  a  nation."  The 
ahaence  of  this  fully  accounts  for  the  death  we  are 
considering — and  there  never  was  more  terrible  evi- 
dence famished  to  the  world  than  their  Itistory  con- 
tains, that  "the  iniquity  of  these"  Amorites — from 
the  king  on  his  tlirone  to  the  Sodomite  in  his  den — 
became  no  "  f nil,"  that  "  they  perished  in  their  own 
cormption  "  under  the  awfnl  judgment  of  a  just  and 
holy  God  1 

The  ruin  thns  called  down  npon  themselves  is  even 
more  terrible  in  its  manifestation  than  what  I  have 
yet  mentioned.  One  item  more  of  it  may  be  allowed. 
Perhaps  nowhere  else  on  this  globe  can  such  a  sight 
be  seen  as  that  which  the  traveler  beholds  strewn  all 
around  him,  going  from  Delhi  to  the  Kootub.  In 
the  days  gone  by  those  fourteen  miles  were  dotted 
over  with  the  splendid  palaces,  mosques,  niansoleniiis, 
and  memorials  of  the  imperial  house  and  its  wealthy 
aristocracy.  Here  were  the  "  Versailles  "  and  "  Al- 
hamhras  "  of  Oriental  Mohammedanism.  The  Kootnb 
—the  gi-andeat  Column  in  the  world — rose  peerless  in 
the  center  of  all  this  magnificence.  The  Kootub  still 
stands  there.  Go  to  its  summit,  and  survey  the  scene 
aronnd.  You  never  saw  such  silent  and  naked  deso- 
lation as  that  circle  of  twenty  miles  presents  to  your 
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view.     All  is  solitnde  and    rniiis,    amid  wliicli   ibftl 
howls  of  the  huiigrj'  jackals  and  the  prowling  u-iilvei4 
are  heard  inceeeaiitly  from  early  niglit-fall  to  the  hreak  I 
of  day.     Yet  here,  within  this  one  viuw,  hundroda  of  ,1 
millioaa  of  the  wealtfi  of  poor  India's  toiling  people  I 
have  been  wasted  on  extravagances  that  yield  not  ooa-l 
cent  of  beneficial  result  to-day.     All  sunk  in   profit-J 
less  enterprises  of  pridi;  and  vainglory,  on  which  has 
come  down  a  retribution  that  must  be  divine,  smiting 
the   whole  with   blasting  and  desolation  beyond   all 
hope  of  restoration.     Not  one  of  the  multitude  of 
these  once  magnificent  buildings  remains  perfect  in  1 
fonn.     There  they  are,  struck  and  mntilated,  as  if  in  1 
literal  fulfillment  of  the  threatening  of  the  Son  of  I 
God :  "  He  shall  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  as  the  I 
vessels  of  a  potter  shall  they  be  broken  to  shivers:  1 
even  as  I  received  of  ray  Father."    Rev.  ii.  27.     Hone  1 
we  can  find  an  adequate  cause  for  this  dreadful  deso-  4 
lation.     This   Oriental   sovereignty   identified   itself, 
body  and  soul,  with  the  creed,  the  spirit  and  purpose, 
of  "  The  False  Prophet,"  till  at  length   lie,  whose 
warning  vengeance  Iiad  already  expressed  itself,  heard 
the  rampant  blasphemy  uttered  here  against  the  K»- 
deemer  and  Governor  of  the  world,  and  saw  the  un- 
exampled butchery  of  more  than  eighteen  hundred  of 
his  people,  within  that  circumference  of  which  Dellii 
was  the  center.     "  Then  God  arose,"  and  that  "  rod 
of  iron  "  descended  with  discriminating  vengeance, 
and  struck    the  dynasty,   and   all   confederate   with 
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it,   out    of    existence    forever.      And    this   is    tlie 

resnlt  I 

You  turn  from  the  fearful  scene,  but  carry  away  in 
your  BonI  tlie  reflection  tliat  what  you  have  witnesseii 
is  no  freak  of  natnre,  no  accidental  desolation,  no  slow 
growtli  of  national  decline.  It  is  tlie  result  of  some 
adequate  cause.  The  widenesa  of  the  ruin  intimateB 
a  penalty.  Tlie -extent  and  completenees  of  the 
calamity,  admitting  of  no  redemption,  evidences  that 
tJiis  is  not  man's  work,  but  Heaven's  vengeance ;  and 
the  fearful  record  of  gnilt  wliicli  preceded  it,  ehnts 
yon  up  to  the  conviction  that  what  you  have  seen  are 
"  the  wages  of  sin,"  which  a  holy  God  begins  to  pay 
out,  even  in  this  world,  upon  the  body,  the  soul,  the 
surroundings  and  circumBtancea  of  those  who  dare 
defy  his  laws.  Little  does  it  avail,  in  any  age  or  in 
any  land,  that  licentious  sinners  close  their  ears  and 
decline  to  hoar,  or  even  tliat  they  choose  to  scofE  at 
human  and  divine  warnings.  As  sure  as  t!ie  sunrise 
their  sins  will  find  them  out;  and  some  day,  when 
mercy  is  clear  gone,  they  will  have  to  wake  up.  as 
these  have  done,  to  the  terrible  coneeionsness  that  "God 
is  not  mocked:  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  tliat 
sliall  lie  also  reap."  This  fearful  retribution,  falling 
B8  heavily  on  the  locality  as  it  did  on  the  individuals 
there,  reminds  one  of  the  doom  of  the  sensualists  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  who  "  are  set  forth  for  an  ex- 
ample, suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire," 

That  magnilicent  Taj,  a  few  miles  off  to  the  sootli, 
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etaDding  bo  cliaste  and  lovt-ljr  in  its  eftrtlily  panuItM^V 
makes  this  bliglit,  hy  contrast,  all  the  more  fnrfnl.  ■ 
There  is  woman  honored,  the  eeventb  comniandincnl  J 
obeyed,  and  tho  Taj  is  the  uiuiiument  of  tlw  virtMl  1 
M'liicli  God  lias  crowned.  Here  i*  the  revprae,  J 
Woman  wronged,  the  seventli  coaimaodment  oat-  I 
raged  in  its  entire  spirit  and  jmrpose,  while  old  Oelki  I 
lies  Bcorehed  under  divine  vengeance.  "  It  is  a  fear^J 
ful  tiling  to  fall  into  the  liandsof  the  HvingGod."       fl 

Wicked  men  in  high  and  low  life  maysncer  at  thewfl 
lessons,  and  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Second  Pealm,  an 
liaving  little   to  do  with  national  hfe  and  account*- 1 
bility;  jet  this  humble  page  may  live  long  enuu^i  J 
to  illustrate  the  Christian  conviction  that  there  is  no  I 
fact  of  the  coming  future  more  certain  than  tliat  every  1 
remaining  organized  portion  of  this  "  mystery  of  in-  I 
iquity,"  wherever  found  (in  Ctali,  in  Turkey,  or  els©.  I 
where),  which  dislionors  woman  and  insults  the  Lord  ■ 
Christ  and  his  holy  law,  shall  aa  surely  meet  their  day 
of  accountability  as  tliese  crowned  and  powerful  en©- 
lilies  of  both  did  in  India  in  1857-8,  when  that  burn- 
ing indignation  left  thcin  "  neither  root  nor  branch." 

i.  Before  we  (fl^part  from  this  city  of  Delhi,  I  wish 
to  aek  attention  to  a  group  of  facts  eneh  as  my  read- 
ci-8  may  tind  it  difficult  to  parallel  in  the  range  of  hu- 
man history  for  hostility  to  Christianity,  and  for  the 
condign  punishment  with  which  the  Almighty  visited 
the  guilt  and  overtlirew  the  purposes  of  their  origi- 
nators.   This  court  had  relation  toevery  one  of  theui ; 
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r  have  all  o 


1  day ;  and  tlie  v 


1  occnrred  in  onr  own  o 
existence  of  onr  itii&sion  was  involved  in  tbe  resi 
WLat  makes  it  more  marked  is,  that  tlie  punishiii 
bore  jnst  proportion  to  the  trausgn-ssion.  Where  that 
guilt  includ<.il  tliG  ghedding  of  CliristiaQ  blood,  the 
vengeance  was  heaviest  and  most  niarked,  amonnting, 
in  sn«h  cases,  to  the  annihilation  of  each  party,  and 
the  complete  extingiiisliment  of  their  power  and  in- 
fluence in  India ;  and  also  in  so  counter-workinj 
pnrposes  that  their  very  wrath  was  made  to  pra 
God  and  advance  his  cause. 

Five  names  were,  a  short  time  ago,  among  the  mot 
prominent  in  India  fur  wealth,  power,  and  oppositiOji 
to  the  religion  of  the  Sou  of  God.  One  was  a  I 
wab,  another  a  King,  another  a  Peishwa,  another  a 
Emperor,  and  the  fifth  a  Maharajah.  Only  one  t 
these  is  living,  and  this  he  owes  entirely  to  the  f: 
that  the  English  I'emoved  him  iu  time  out  of  the  k 
of  the  danger  which  swept  all  the  rest  and  their  pov 
away  forever. 

The  Nawab,  Khan  Bahadur,  stood  nearest  to  x 
being  a  resident  at  Bareilly,  where  he  was  depuU 
jnrlge.  ITis  hypocrisy  was  equal  to  his  eruelt5n 
While  he  was  trying  to  throw  the  English  officen 
off  their  guard,  with  the  assurance  that  the  Sepoj 
there  would  not  rise^ — and  that,  even  if  they  did, 
harm  should  come  to  us,  as  he  would  protect  us— 
had  in  his  pocket,  from  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  tlii 
sunnud   (or    patent)   coustitnting    him     Nawab   ■ 
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Rohilciind.     Yet,   on   the   31sl   of  May,   wLcn   thl 
mntiny  broke  out,  he  arrested  and  lunged  fifteen  ofl 
t)ie  English   gentlemen    on   a   gallows  at    the  Kst-J 
wulee  of  Bareilly,  includiDg  his  own  snperior  officer^  f 
Judge  Robertfioii,     By  this  cruel  iiian,  niTself,  wift%  J 
and    children   were  condemned  to   goffer   tlie  i 
fute.    How  we  escaped  out  of  bU  Iiaods  is  namtM 
ebew'liere.     But  how  wonderful  it  vas  that  i  ebm 
be  brought  round  to  BareiUy  from  Delhi,  tome  tiinvfl 
after,   to  see   hiui  a  prisoner,  and  witness  liis   trial! 
and  condemuation.     That,  in  company  with  Brotlierl 
lliiniplirey,  I  sliould  visit  hiiu  iu  prison,  and  tir^gftl 
upon  him  the  acceptance  of  the  mercy  which  evcm  \ 
a  penitent  murderer  might  obtain  from  tlie  mercifnl  I 
Saviour.    But  all  in  vain.    He  hated  the  very  oaiiw  I 
of  Jesus.     I  Eaw  hlni  taken  to  his  death  (on  l!.e  spot.  J 
wliere  ho  executed  the  Christians  three  years  l*efuiv)  J 
exulting  that  he  had  "  had  the  satisfaction  of  killinj 
the  Christian  doge,  and   would  kill  as   many  more 
again  if  he  only  had  tlie  |iower  I "     Such  was  the 
Nawab  of  Kohileund,  and  these  were  his  last-worJa 
on  earth.     But  of  what  avail  was  all  his  blasphemy  i 
and  rage  and  cruelty  against  Christ  and  Christiana  J  i 
Divine  justice  swept  liim  from  the  earth,  and  made 
his  doom  such  a  warning  to  his  co-religionists  that 
those  fanatics  have  trembled  under  tlie  lesson,  and  a 
divine  protection  has  been  thrown  over  the  lives  of 
the  followers  of  Christ — native  and  foreign,  male  and  I 
female — sucli  as  India  never  aaw  before. 
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The  next  conspicuous  name  is  that  of  the  Moham- 
medan King  of  Onde.  His  antecedents,  and  espe- 
cially Ids  hatred  of  Cliristiaiiity,  show  that,  had  ho 
remained  in  power,  he  would  probably  have  nnited 
hii  energies  with  his  neighbor,  Kliati  Baliadur,  and 
tlie  two  could,  no  doubt,  have  swept  out  of  the  Gai 
getic  vailey  every  vestige  of  Christian  life  or  iuflti-l 
eiice.  In  tliis  case  Lucknow  might  never  have  been 
"i-eiieved,"  the  Eesidency  iiave  shared  tlie  fate  of 
C'awnpore,  and  their  common  master,  the  Emperor 
of  Delhi,  have  bten  sustained.  One  trembles  at  the 
idea  of  what  tliis  would  have  involved  to  Cliristiaiiity 
and  Englisii  rule;  what  thousands  would  have  licen 
added  to  the  eighteen  hundi'ed  victims  of  llohammcsd- 
au  cruelty,  or  the  long  years  of  conflict  and  suffer- 
ing requisite  to  recover  tlie  ground  which  civiliza- 
tion and  Cliristianity  had  lost.  It  would  have  given 
Wohanimedauism  a  distinct  and  terrible  victory  over 
Christiauity,  with  a  greater  power  than  ever  in  India, 
and  placed  the  two  hundi-ed  millions  of  Hindus 
more  completely  at  their  mercy,  without  any  control 
to  appeal  to  for  protection  against  them.  There  ■ 
has  lately  appeared  a  volume,  Uy  an  English  eivil'l 
officer  {The  Garden  of  India,  by  H.  C.  Irwin),  which 
justifies,  to  my  mind,  the  fear  that  no  other  result 
could  be  expected,  had  this  corrupt  government  of 
the  king  coutinnod  only  one  year  longer.  But  tho 
"  annexation  "  of  Oude  to  British  territory,  and  the 
removal  of  the  king  to  Calcutta,  on   the  pension  of 
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T  of   1336,  1 
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the  epnng 

save  him  from  corumittiiig  Iiinuelf  lo  llie  cauM  of 
tlie  Delhi  emperor.  His  Iiaads  were  tlins  kt-pt 
from  being  stained  with  Chrirtian  blood;  and  wi, 
instead  of  filling  a  criminars  grare  to-day.  afttr 
inflicting  fearfcl  injnry,  lie  Uvea,  and  has  his  title 
and  his  pay,  bnt  still  following  iliat  foolish  and  sin- 
ful life  60  graphically  described  by  bis  Anuxicaa 
eecretary,  formerly  referred  to. 

The  third  personage  is  tlie  Pei«liw«,  Kuu  Saliib. 
This  matchless  monster  (whose  fearfol  career  I  iiaw, 
presented  in  27te  Zand  of  the  Veda)  aimed 
combine  all  tbe  iufiuence  of  bis  peculiar  position, 
with  the  objects  of  the  emperor,  in  tlie  overtlirow  of 
Cliristiinity.  Hia  proclamations  and  mafiearrcs,  in 
carrying  out  liis  purposes,  show  what  he  was  capable 
of  doing  had  they  only  sncceeded.  Bnt  Ihat  "  gw^l 
soldier  of  Jesna  Christ,"  Henry  Havelotk,  met  and 
overthrew  this  cruel  pagan,  drove  blni  into  RobiL 
ciind,  where  he  made  his  last  stand  at  Bareilly,  aiiiiii<. 
Khan  Bahadur,  and  where  Uavelock's  men,  following 
him  up,  had  anotlier  dash  at  him.  Ilis  forces  fled,- 
and  he  went  mshing  through  Philibeet  into  tho 
depths  of  tlie  Oudc  forest,  never  to  be  seen  ngain  by 
mortal  eye.  There  tliat  murderer  of  Christian 
women  and  children  met  his  fate  in  one  of  the 
ravines  under  Nepaul.  Probably  the  "  Koyal  Bengal 
Tigers,"  which  abound  in  that  vicinity,  closed  the 
career  of  this  wretched  man,      Oii\3   t\ii&  i^n-a.  *A 
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death  was  likely  there,  and  no  doom  could  he  moro 
dreadful.  We  can  imagine  him,  as  he  there  reached 
liis  last  hour;  all  hope  and  help  gone,  alone  in  the 
dreadful  Terai,  cronching  hy  his  last  fire,  which  he  is 
no  longer  able  to  replenish,  while  the  watching  and 
impatient  brute  that  has  tracked  him  draws  nearer, 
till,  in  full  eight  now,  with  their  terrific  roar  and  Biire 
spring,  he  eeizes  the  pampered  maharajah  of  BitLoor 
as  his  prey  !  The  IS'ana  earned  and  received  the  title 
of  "The  Tiger  of  Bitlioor,"  and  if  the  above  intima- 
tions were  realized  (as  seems  probable),  he  might  well 
Bay  in  the  awfnl  liour  to  which  lie  was  brought,  ae 
was  said  by  Adoni-bezek,  "  As  I  have  done,  so  God 
has  requited  me  I  "  1 

The  judgment  of  tlic  Emperor  was  next  in  order.  ' 
He  was  tried,  and,  after  a  patient  investigation,  found 
guilty  of  all  the  charges,  and  was  sentenced  (not  to 
death,  on  account  of  his  rank)  but,  to  transportatian 
for  life.  It  was  a  fearful  penalty  to  pass  from  a  throiio 
to  the  deck  of  a  convict  ship,  to  close  his  life  in  a  for- 
eign laud.  Burmah  was  chosen  as  the  place.  There 
he  died  in  1861.  Five  years  after  witnessiug  his  Irial 
I  visited  his  lonely  grave  behind  the  Quarter  Guard 
of  the  British  regiment  at  Rangoon— within  "The 
Golden  Chersonese  "  of  Ptolemy,  quoted  from  Milton 
on  my  title-page  —  and  saw  how  the  'ropical  rains 
were  leveling  down  to  obliteration  the  little  mound,  i 
unmarked  by  a  single  stone,  which  covei-ed  the 
honored  dust  of  this  imperial  blasplienicr  of  the 
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of  God  and  pereecator  of  his  peoplu  [     Tbo  only  one 
of  Ilia  race  witliout  a  gorgeous  monameDt  over  Iiiin. 
But  no  Taj  or  Mausolotim  will  ever  rise  aluve  tbe 
spot  where  reste,  solitary  and  aloue,  on  a  foreign  &)iam  I 
and  in  a  felon's  grave,  the  lost  descendant  of   t]iatf 
Great  Mugnls!     In  s\k\i  a  scene,  and  with  all  its  I 
terrible   recollections   around   me,   Iiow   appropriate  ] 
seemed  the  woni?,  "So  let  all  tliiue  enemius  pcrt8li,J 
O  Lord :  but  let  them  that  love  him  be  aa  the  biiiv| 
when  he  goeth  forth  in  liis  might ! " 

The  fifth,  in  this  group  of  enemies  of  the  divine  J 
liedeenier,  was  the  Maharajah  Gunjeet   Singli,  sov- 
ereign of   the  Punjab.     This  turbulent  adventurer^  1 
who  had  carved  out  with  his  sword  the  empire  of  tlie  1 
live  rivers  (as  the  word  Punjab  means)  by  making  ■] 
war  on  his  weaker  neiglibore,  and  then  annexing  their  ] 
dominions,  was  as  uusempnions  and  despotic  a  char-  | 
acter  as  can  be  found  even  in  India  history.     At  tli«  I 
age  of  seventeen  he  had  his  own  mother  assassinated, 
as  she  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition.     "  Inhere  at  j 
Great  Mogul "'  he  seized  and  made  his  capital,  and  | 
then    annexed   Cashmere    and    several    surrounding  j 
States.     He  thus  artfully,  yet  with  greiit  tact,  bnilt  ' 
himself  up  at  the  expense  of  both  emperor  and  tlie 
chiefs  aronnd  him,  and  became  so  powerful  that  all 
feared  him. 

Circumstances  soon  afterward  brought  the  Delhi  j 
emperor.  Shah  Shooja,  across  the  boundary  into  Rnn- 
jeet  Singh's  iJominJoas ;  and,  suspecting  no  lTft3L<?;\«-3  ^ 
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lie  Lad  brought  hie  family  and  part  of  his  treasure 
with  him.  They  were  affably  received,  a  palace 
placed  at  their  service,  and  royal  hospitality  tendered. 
In  a  day  or  two  Runjeet  learned  that  the  irnperiiil 
family  had  the  famous  Koh-i-iwor  diamond  with 
them.  At  once  his  cupidity  was  aroused  and  his 
measures  takeu  ;  the  p.ilauo  was  suri-ounded  by  his 
guards,  and  the  unfortunate  emperor  was  coolly  told 
that  as  soon  as  tlie  diamond  was  surrendered  to  Knn- 
jeet  their  meals  would  be  served,  bat  not  one  morsel 
till  that  was  done !  They  held  out  till  the  moniino; 
of  the  third  day,  when  some  of  the  ladies  were  at  the 
point  of  deatli,  ere  the  gem  was  given  up.  It  thus 
l)eeauie  the  possession  of  "  the  Lion  of  the  Punjab," 
as  Runjeet  was  then  called.  He  had  lost  one  eye  in 
battle,  and  his  fancy  was,  on  state  occasions,  to  bal- 
ance the  good  eye  by  the  brilliant  diamond  on  the 
other  side  of  his  brow,  and  thus  presented  a  whimsi- 
cal and  ogr^ish  aspect,  that  amazed  those  who  looked 
at  him.  He  was  utterly  ignorant^— could  neither  read 
nor  write — and  was  as  intolerant  and  bigoted  as  he 
was  ilhterate.  He  was  sustained  in  his  despotism  by 
a  European  adviser,  who  has  a  heavy  account  to  ren- 
der before  God,  Their  resolution  was  formed  tiiat, 
whoever  entered  the  Punjab,  Jesus  Christ  should 
not  I  An  oath  is  said  to  have  been  sworn  that  "  no 
missionary  should  ever  cross  the  Sutlej  " — the  eastern 
boundary  lino  between  Runjeet's  dominions  and  the 
English  territory.     So  determined  was  the  old  sinner 
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tbat  the  recent  measures  pacst'J  hy  the  British  guvrmA 
or-genenil,  Lord  William  BeDtincIc,  for  tha  sap^mst^ 
eioa  uf  sutiee,  sliould  l>e  treated  with  eontvinpc  m  far^ 
as  he  was  concerned,  that  lio  tnodu  expn^s  prorisjoa  1 
in  Ilia  will  tbat  the  ancient  custom  should  be  foil/  J 
and  ostentatiously  observed  and  Kuried  oat  in  ronj 
nection  with  Ills  own  funeral  ceremonies.  I  hare  tlufl 
description  of  the  fearful  scene  from  the  p*^  of  »9 
German  gentleman  who  was  physician  to  Runje^i 
Singh,  and  witnessed  the  entire  ceremony.  The  doo-  1 
tor  says  that  the  suttee  was  conducted  on  soch  a  ecalo  I 
of  magnificence  as  to  cost  several  hundred  ihousand  I 
dollars.  The  lualiarajuh  had  named  eleven  of  his  i 
wives  (four  queens  and  seven  concubines)  who  were 
to  bum  with  bis  Ijody,  tlie  youngest  being  only  fif- 
teen years  of  age ! 

I  need  not  give  the  dreadfid  details  of  tbia  pro- 
gramme, which  was  strictly  carried  ont.  If  Bnnjeet 
Singh  died  with  the  hope  that  bis  "high  example" 
woidd  tend  to  the  restoration  of  tliis  infernal  practice 
of  burning  living  women  witli  their  husband's  dead 
bodies,  he  never  made  a  greater  mistake.  God  had 
something  to  eay  and  do  in  this  matter,  and  his  "  set  , 
time  had  come"  to  do  it.  He  withdrew  his  restrain- 
ing providence  from  the  successors  of  this  wicked 
man,  and  in  nine  years  they  had  rushed  on  to  their 
own  destruction.  India  looked  across  the  Siitlej.  and 
saw  a  scene  of  carnage  and  deatrnction  in  the  Punjab 
the  cqnal  of  which  has  seldom  been  witnessed  ainoa^ 
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men.  The  four  sncceesorB  of  Ruiijeet — Kurract 
Singh,  Noa  Nihal  Singh,  Slieii-  Singh,  and  Pnital— 
were  each  murdered  within  a  few  months  of  ascend- 
ing the  throne.  The  (^ueen  regent,  Chund  Knnwar, 
was  also  assassinated.  The  fonr  prime  ministers — 
XHiyan  Singh,  Giilal  Singh,  Jawahir  SingL,  and  Illra 
Singh— were  all  murdered  in  succession,  and  while  in 
office !  In  tho  greatness  of  their  folly  the  Siklis 
twice  crossed  the  Sutlej  to  invade  Britisli  India.  The 
first  time  tliej  were  wliipped  back  again ;  but,  on  the 
second  occasion,  the  decisive  victory  of  Gujarat,  on 
tlie  2l8t  of  February,  1849,  overthrew  the  Sikhs, 
abolished  tlieir  mad  government,  and  tlie  Punjab  was 
permanently  annexed  to  Briti.«h  India.  Then  came 
a  peace  which  has  never  since  been  disturbed. 

Tlie  little  boy  sovereign,  Dhuleep  Singh,  the  laat 
child  of  Runjeet  Singh  (then  nine  years  old),  was 
taken  under  British  protection,  and  intrusted  for  edu- 
cation to  the  care  of  Sir  John  Logan,  of  Futtyghur 
(a  devout  Presbyterian  physician).  So  ended  an  em- 
pire tliat  was  founded  in  blood  and  rapine.  "What 
became  of  that  "oath"  wluch  was  to  exclude  Chris- 
tianity from  Western  India,  and  that  "royal  exam- 
ple" wiiicli  was  to  restore  the  liorrors  of  the  suttee? 

Let  us  recognize  the  hand  of  God  in  this  history, 
also,  and  see  how  lie  can  make  "  the  wi'ath  of  man  " 
to  praise  liiin,  and  restrain  the  remainder.  England 
is  in  India  for  higlier  purposes  than  those  contem- 
plated by  such  of  her  representatives  as  do  not  "  feat  - 
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and  work  righteoii«Bee.'*  Bnt  her  "devoat 
there,  in  the  civil  and  milliard  ■erriees,  rmo*^ 
□ize  the  higher  niiseion  that  she  has  to  fulfill,  and 
freel;  give  their  inflneuce  and  their  mooeT  to  jmk 
forward  the  work  of  the  enlighteameDt  and  crangcU- 
sution  of  the  inilHuiia  vhom  they  go<rem.  'While 
such  work  is  beiDg  fostered  ander  itieir  admitustn- 
tioQ  God  will  take  care  of  British  rule  in  India,  for, 
whatever  its  faalts  and  failings,  it  is  fnlliUiBg  his 
own  bleeeed  purpoeea.  Now  for  the  leaeoDS  in  this 
caBe. 

Ilad   Rnnjeet   Singh   been    permitted  to   U^e   to 
carry  out  liis  intentions,  or  the  Sikh  nation  retained 
autonomy  eight  jears  longer  than  1949,  where  wonld 
British   India   be   to-daj !     There  can   hardly   be   a 
doubt  hut  that,  in  1857,  the  Sikhs  woald  have  joined 
the  Delhi  emperor,  and  tlieir  aid  would  have  beea  1 
ample,  united  with  the  Sepoy  army  and  directed  by  I 
the  Mohammedan  power,  to  eweep  Christianity  from  | 
India  before  a  soldier  from  England  could  reach  tha  [ 
country.     This  is  what  might  have  been,  and  prol>a-  I 
biy  would  have  been,  except  for  the  Divine  foresight  1 
and  intervention.     Instead  of  this  result  Providence  j 
arranged  for  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab,  and  the  I 
neutralization  of  all  their  power  for  evil.     And  more,  | 
God  had  his  chosen  instruments  ready  for  the  omer-  | 
gency.     John  Lawrence  was   installed  -in  power  as  j 
the  ruler  of  the  Sikh  nation,  and  such  was  the  be-  ] 
nign  effect  of  his  Cliristiau  adiuini&tralioii  ovet  ^.'^eisl 
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that  turbulent  race,  tliat,  at  tlie  end  of  seven  years, 

when  tlie  SepojB  rose  in  1857,  instead  of  joining 
them,  tlie  Biklis  responded  to  Lawrence's  call,  and 
went  by  the  thousand  to  DelJii,  ranging  themselves  by 
the  side  of  the  little  English  force  of  five  thousand 
men,  and  helping  them  to  take  that  strong  city  in 
September,  even  before  one  British  regiment  had 
time  to  reach  Delhi  from  England. 

Nor  is  this  all.  How  different  now  would  be  the 
tenure  of  Britisli  authority  in  India  had  not  the  Pun- 
Jab  been  annexed,  and  its  brave  people  won  to  Christian 
rule !  If  the  narrow  Sutlej  were  to-day  the  British 
frontier  against  Russian  aggression  instead  of  Afghan- 
istan and  the  Khybcr  Pass,  what  solicitude  and 
even  fear  would  tronble  the  eonla  of  the  nilers  of 
India!  But  the  annexation  of  1849  carried  back 
that  frontier  three  hundred  miles  west.  Had  not 
this  been  done,  with  Cabul  conquered,  the  Punjab 
captured,  and  the  armies  of  the  Bussian  autocrat  ad- 
vanced three  hundred  miles  into  the  Indus  valley  ere 
touching  British  territory,  how  different  would  be 
the  situation  from  what  it  is  to-day,  when  the  tallest 
mountains  on  the  earth,  and  the  narrow  and  easily  de- 
fended Khyber  Pass,  shut  out  so  effectually  the  only 
foe  which  England  needs  to  fear  in  the  East  1 

Again,  instead  of  suttee   being   restored   by   the^ 
example  of   the   maharajah,  the   attempt   became  a 
liorror,  and  the   native   principalities  ranged  them- 
selves ever  since  more  loyally  by  the  aide  of  the  ] 
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amotiDt  power  to  forbid  and  extingnUli  this  crime 
forever  in  British  India. 

Of  eonrse  the  Panjah,  under  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
■was  tlu'own  open  to  Christian  it j".    Wliat  high  ground 
he  took  upon  this  matter  his  words  attest,  and  what 
honors  of  success  and  peace  did  the  Ahnighty  ptitJ 
npon   the   head   of   this  grand,   God-fearing  rolert  I 
"Were  ever  words  nttered  more  worthy  of  a  Cbristiui  ' 
hero  than  those  which  Sir  John  Lawrence  wrote  at 
Laliore,  in   a   state  paper  issued  when   Delhi  fellt 
Tiioae  words  are : 

"  All  measures  which  are  really  and  truly  Chri»- 1 
tian  can  be  carried  out  in  India,  not  only  without  I 
danger  to  British  rule,  but,  on  llie  eontrarr,  witli  ev-  1 
ery  advantage  to  its  stability.     Clirislian  things  done  1 
in  a  Cliristian  way  will  never  alienate  the  heathen. 
Abont  such  things  there  are  qualities  whieli  do  not 
provoke  nor  excite  distrnst,  nor  harden  to  resistance. 
It  is  when  nnchristian  things  are  done  in  the  name 
of  Christianity,  or  when  Christian  tilings  are  done  iii 
an  unchristian  way,  that  mischief  and  danger  are  oc- 
casioned.    Measures  of  Christian  dnty  will  arouse  no 
danger  —  will   conciliate  instead   of    provoke  —  and 
■n'ill   subserve  tlie   ultimate   diffusion   of    the   tnith 
among  tlie  people." 

The  Sutlej  was  "crossed"  by  Christian  mission- 
aries. Liihore  and  the  leading  cities  of  the  Punjab 
■were  occupied,  chiefly  by  our  American  Presbyterian 
brethren,  and  success  soon  crowned  their  labors.     So 
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far  liad  they  progressed  l)j  ClinBtniaB,  3862,  tliat 
they  invited  the  missionaries  of  North  India  to  bold 
tiieir  General  Confei-ence  with  tliem  in  the  capital  of 
the  Punjab.  We  went,  "  croesed  the  Sutlej,"  anj 
entered  Lahore,  and,  to  our  surprise,  found  the  ar- 
rangements for  holding  the  Conference  were  made 
in  a  building  right  opposite  the  magnilicent  mauso- 
leum where  repose  the  cremated  remains  of  Itunjeet 
Singh  and  hie  eleven  wives.  During  the  week  we 
wer.t  over,  and,  standing  round  the  um  under  the 
dome,  we  sung  our  Christian  dosology  over  his  dust. 
In  the  photograph  group  of  that  Conference  the  cen- 
tral figure  is  the  Kajah  of  Kuppurthulla,  the  Punjab 
haWng  the  honor  of  furnishing  the  first  Christian 
prince  in  India.  By  his  side  stand  several  of  those 
English  soldiers  and  civilians  whose  prudence  and 
valor  saved  the  Punjab. 

Yet  all  this,  so  wonderful,  was  but  a  part  of  our 
divine  Saviour's  answer  to  Runjeet  Singli.  Ills  son, 
Dliuleep  Singh,  whom  be  never  saw  (for  the  child  was 
born  a  few  weeks  after  his  father's  cremation),  the 
last  and  only  heir  to  his  throne,  was  saved  from  the 
carnage  whiuh  swept  away  all  the  rest  of  his  family. 
This  boy  grew  iip,  in  circumstances  of  peace  and 
Bafety,  under  his  tutor,  Sir  John  Logan,  and  was  led 
by  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the  reception 
of  Christianity.  Hia  tutor  urged  him  not  to  press  for 
baptism  (as  he  earnestly  desired  when  but  seventeen 
years  old)  until  he  should  become  of  age,  and  could 
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freely  jndge  and  act  for  himself.  This  was  done,  aiidl 
the  maharajah  came  out  111  due  time  before  Indiu,  1 
and  was  baptised  into  the  Cliristiau  faitli.  Tlie  KoU-  * 
i-noor — hia  by  inheritance  fi-oin  liis  father — v;a»  Bent 
as  a  present  to  Qneen  Victoria,  and  he  himself  con- 
cluded to  live  in  England  on  tlie  pension  of  hie  rank  1 
(made  sure  to  him  and  hia  heirs  forever),  fixing  his  | 
home  in  a  beautiful  residence  at  Twicltenliaui,  i 
London.  And,  further,  when  I  waR  passing  throngU 
England  on  my  way  home  from  India,  in  March  laat, 
I  went  out  to  attend  one  of  the  supplementary  meet- 
ings of  the  Moody  and  Sankey  services,  htld  near 
the  residence  of  the  maharajah.  To  my  great  de- 
liglit,  I  was  informed  that  some  of  the  family  had 
been  attending  these  services,  and  the  eldest  son  had 
experienced  the  saving  grace  of  God.  Unwilling  to 
trust  mere  rumor  in  such  a  case,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Pen- 
tecost, who  was  assisting  Moody  and  Sankey,  and  re- 
ceived from  him  tbe  assurance  that  my  information 
was  correct;  the  yonng  prince  iiad  been  converted, 
and  had  become  a  zealous  worker  in  the  meetings, 
lie  knew  him  well,  and  assured  me  that  I  might  re- 
joice in  the  fact.  I  do  and  will  i-ejoice,  and  bow 
down  before  the  sovereign  majesty  of  onr  divine  Re- 
deemer in  the  presence  of  tliis,  his  own  adorable  work. 
Not  only  the  son,  but  also  the  grandson  of  "  the  ma- 
harajah," Euujeet  Singh,  have  become  servants  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! 

To  me  all  this  reads  like  a  passage  from  some  un- 
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eartlily  volume — like  a  page  from  that  book  which 

contains   tlie   hidden    niysteries  of   Aliniglity   God, 

■which  only  "the   Lion  of   the   tribe  of  Judah"  is 

frorthy  to  open  and  unseal.     lie  opens  aud  unseals 

phem  for  the  liberation  and  redemption  of  our  race 

bfrom   the   tyranny  of   evil    and   the  power   of   sin. 

I  India,  long  suffering  India,  is  to  realize  her  full  and 

L  perfect  portion  of  this  redemption,  and  is  to  have  her 

I  glad  share  in  that  grand  celestial  anthem  to  her  new 

I  Lord  and  Master  i  "  They  snng  a  new  song,  saying, 

I  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the 

Bcals  thereof :  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed 

US  to  God  by  thy  blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and 

tongue,  and  people,  and  nation."  liev.  v,  9.     Amen, 

mighty  and  victorious  Christ  1    Thou  art  worthy,  and 

I  tJiese  are  thy  opening  triumphs  in  India;  and  tiiey 

I  guarantee  to  thy  believing  aud  esultant  saints  thine 

[.  ultimate  vietories  over  all  that  is  diaboUcal  and  sinful 

[  there. 

"Hope  of  a  world  condemned,  Messiah,  hail  I 
Nor  hell,  nor  death,  ahall  o'er  thj  Church  preTail; 
Thj  conquering  arm  the  serpent  foe  ahall  bind, 
Thj  hlood  I'edeem,  thy  scepter  rule,  mankind." 
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CHAPTER  Vll. 

"  0  day  of  days  I  far  off  its  coming  shone, 

The  hope  of  ages  past;  0  joy  of  joys, 

To  see  it  come  at  length !  0  double  joy 

If  we  have  watched,  and  wept,  and  toiled,  and  prayed, 

'Mid  the  deep  darkness  of  the  night  of  tears, 

To  speed  the  advent  of  that  morn  of  joy 

Whose  sun,  once  risen,  shall  never  more  go  down, 

While  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  doth  reign, . 

And  the  great  ages  roll,  in  golden  calm, 

Through  the  high  Sabbath  of  eternity." — Dr.  Mitchell. 

"We  are  back  again  in  Lucknow,  and  about  to  start 
for  Bareilly.  The  train  leaves  at  nine  o'clock  P.  M. 
Formerly  from  this  to  Bareilly  took  three  nights' 
traveling  by  palanquin.  Now  we  are  to  roll  over  the 
entire  space  in  six  houre.  Leaving  at  nine  P.  M.  we 
are  due  there  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  moon  is  at  her  best,  the  air  is  warm,  and  the 
atmosphere  clear — one  of  those  lovely  nights  in  Octo- 
ber not  often  seen  outside  of  India.  No  wonder  Mr. 
Irwin,  in  describing  this  valley,  entitles  his  book  The 
Garden  of  India,  Bishop  Foster  and  others  desig- 
nate it  in  the  same  way.  The  fertility  is  wonderful. 
Two  harvests  each  year  reward  the  toil  of  the  culti- 
vators ;  so  that,  although  the  farms  are  very  small,  we 
have  to  remember  the  compensation  which  this 
double  product  yields  to  the  cultivator. 
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Wide  plains,  mostly  witliout  a  rock  or  etoue,  and 
the  6oiI  as  friable  as  tlioiigli  pulverized.     It  has  been 
producing  rifb  crops  for  over  tbree  thousand  yeai-s, 
without  receiving  the  help  tliat,  in  our  colder  dimes 
is   considered    necessary  to  keep  land  in   conditional 
What  we  put  into  the  ground  to  fertilize  it  is  there 
reserved  for  fuel.     Cow-dung  mixed  with  straw,  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  forms  a  peat  th»t  is  sold  in  the  ba- 
Ziuirs  as  fuel  fur  native  cooking.     Wood  is  too  scarcQjl 
and  dear  for   burning,  nor  conld  the  people  aSorcH 
cither  this  or  charcoal.     But,  for  less  than  one  cen^fl 
tljey  can  obtain  enough  of  the  above  peat  for  a  daj'^B 
cooking.     So  it  is  the  univei'sal  ftiel,  and  the  land  ha^fl 
to  do  without  its  help.     lu  fact,  water  and  sun  ioB 
India  seem  to  be  abont  all  that  are  really  necessary^ 
The  fructifying  effect  of  the  enn,  with  the  moistureJ 
eeeures  the  harvest.     The  natural  rain-fall  producew 
the  first  and  heavier  Iiarvcst  of  sugar-cane,  eoi-n,  to^ 
bacco,    arrowroot,    etc ;     while    artiticial    irrigation^ 
(water  being   plenty  and  easily  obtained)  yields  thcfl 
second  liarvest,  which  includes   cotton,   wheat,   daljfl 
barley,  rice,  and  the  smaller  grains  generally.     Thd 
results  are  accomplished  by  the  simplest  of  all  modaM 
of  agriculture.     These  conservative  people  hold  ovU 
tenacionsly  to  the  old  methods  of  the  far  ])nst.     Theiffl 
tools  and  plows  are  just  the  sauie,  and  no  better  thaiH 
those  used  by  their  ancestors  in  the  days  of  AbrahaniJI 
They  resent  change  and  improvement,  as  involvinf^fl 
a  "  reflection  upon  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors."     Ifl 
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introduced    tlie   cliain-piiinp  and   wlicelbarran',   bntl 
tliey  would  not  use  tlieni.     Tliev  met  my  "new-fun-  1 
gled  notion"  with  the  expostnUtion  (better  lo  them  ] 
tlian  a  ecore  of  arguments  or  any  iimount  of  «X])eri- 
ence),  by  saying,  "Xow,  sahib,  from  time  itiinienio- 
rial  oiir  forefathers  carried  clay  on  their  heads   in   1 
baskets,  and  what  are  we   that  we  sltonld  set  up  t4 
be  wiser  than  they?"     So  I  had  to  cease  the  effort. 
Only  a  change  of  religion  will  lift  them  ont  of  thesfl   l 
rots,  and  that  does  so.     Onr  people,  as  booh  aa  tiiey 
receive  the  grace  of  God,  are  emancipated  from  sach  ' 
folly,  and  ready  for  any  temporal  improvements  that 
can  Iwtter  their  condition.     When  this  land  becomes 
Christian,  and  science  hus  a  chance  to  loncii  its  ugri- 
ciiUure,  bow  the  face  of  tlie  earth  will  bloom  !     Their 
little  niiserahle  plow  (made  of  two  sticks)  never  yet 
turned  up  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  more  than  about 
five  inches.    Recuperative  resource  lie  beneatli  which 
a  Christian  plow  would  bring  to  the  surfac*.     Hea- 
thenism is  an  unmitigated  curse,  not  only  to  the  body 
and  soul,  the  heart,  character,  and  life,  but  aUo  to  tiie 
very  soil   they  tjll,   the  homes  they  live  in,  and  tlie 
country  over  which  they  travel. 

But  the  ble^ed  chnnge  and  era  of  all  possible  im- 
provements is  coming;  when  this  "garden  of  India" 
will  be  made  to  bloom  like  to  "the  garden  of  the 
Lord;"  and,  in  this  sense  also,  "There  shall  he  a 
handful  of  corn  in  the  earth  upon  tiie  tup  of  the 
mountains ;  the  fruit  thereof  shall  shake  like  Lebanon : 
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and  they  of  the  city  shall  flourish  like  gri 

earth." 

"IlRsten,  Lord,  llie  glorious  diiyt  ' 

It  is  tibamcteristic  of  all  false  religions  (as  it  is  also 
of  Komanism),  that  their  "  golden  age "  is  ia  the 
past,  Ilcathenism  avows  this,  and  mourns  over  it. 
On  the  contrary,  evangelical  religion  looks  exultingly 
onward  to  the  future  for  its  golden  age  of  light  and 
blessing,  when  "  He  shall  have  dominion  from  sea  to 
sea,  and  from  the  river  nnto  the  ends  of  the  earth;" 
and  when  *'  Men  shall  be  blessed  in  iiim  every-where, 
and  all  nations  shall  call  him  blessed." 

But  we  are  rolling  along  toward  the  west— sleep  Is 
out  of  the  question,  for  we  are  to  bo  in  Bakeillv  in 
a  few  hours !  O,  what  memories  are  awalie  now  ! 
We  are  living  the  past  over  again.  Our  first  recep- 
tion there  is  before  our  busy  recollections.  It  oc- 
curred just  twenty-secen  years  ago,  when  this  great 
valley  was  in  "  the  shadow  of  death,"  and  we  came, 
so  nn consciously,  into  the  very  center  of  solicitude 
and  danger  and  unutterable  sorrow.  We  bad  trav- 
eled round  from  Lucknow,  via  Futtyghnr,  on  the 
south,  in  a  little  carriage  wbieh  lield  my  family,  and 
■was  di-awn  by  eight  men  (being  more  economical 
than  to  travel  by  palanquin).  That  journey  was  a 
sample  of  the  past.  There  were  then  no  made  roads 
in  the  valley,  only  tracks  where  bnllocit  carts  might 
move.  So  we  were  forty-eight  horn's  going  the  sev- 
enty-six miles  from  Fnttygbur  to  Bareilly.     The  rats 
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were  so  deep  that  the  axle  of  oui-  carriage  would 
calcli  frequently  on  tlie  riJge  in  iho  center,  when  nil 
Iiunds  would  have   to  take  liohl  and   pnll  it  back ; 
with  a  spade,  wliicli  we  cJirried  for  the  pnr|wse,  wo  J 
would  break  down   the  obfitriictiun   and  throw  tlioi 
uurth  into  the  ruts;  then  move  on  again  for  a  wliilOf  1 
until  a  similar  ditSculty  wonld  have  to  be  snnnonnted.-^ 
ThiiB,  for  two  days  and  nights  we  "  worked  our  pa*  1 
Kige,"  till  I  wafi  as  much  worn  out  and  sleepy  as  a  ] 
uiitti  need  be. 

The  good  friend,  Judge  Robertson,  to  whom  we  J 
liad  a  note  of  introduction,  and  by  whom  we  were  I 
expected,  bad  instrneted  his  servant  to  watcli  for  our 
coming.  Worn  ont  with  toil,  we  had  all  finally 
dropped  asleep  after  passing  the  hist  station,  where 
our  men  were  changed,  and  knew  no  more  till  I 
heard  a  native  trying  to  awake  us  by  saying,  in  poor 
English,  "Sahib,  will  you  liave  a  cup  of  tea  J" 
Looking  up,  there  stood  the  servant.  It  was  nearly 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  were  in  Bareilly, 
and  at  the  door  of  the  kind  gentleman  who  had 
promised  to  entertain  ns.  lie  was  a  devout  Presby- 
terian, and  received  us  most  kindly.  Liltie  did  I 
imagine  tliat,  within  a  few  weeks,  lie  would  have  to 
BUifer  death  for  being  a  Christian.  He  had  been 
over  thirty  years  in  India,  and  did  not  anticipate  any 
senous  trouble,  notwithstanding  the  rnmoi-s  that  were 
even  tlien  abroad.  We  remained  under  his  roof 
until  I  fonnd  and  furnished  a  house,  setting  up  my 
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books  and  making  all  things  ready  for  tlie  oomrnence- 
ment  of  onr  work.  My  full  report  on  iho  iield 
I,  \Yitli  mups  and  etatistics,  was  prepared  and 
lailed  to  tlie  Board,  and  an  urgent  appeal  for  some 
the  missionaries  to  be  sent  on  to  nie.  In  the 
'mean  time  I  had  opened  services,  both  in  English  and 
Hindustanee,  the  latter  being  conducted  by  Joel,  my 
native  helper,  who  was  so  generonsly  given  to  me  by 
our  Presbyterian  brethren  at  Allahaltad  as  I  came  np 
the  country.  The  gloom  which  was  daily  deepening 
led  many  of  the  English  officera  to  appreciate  the  serv- 
ices opened  for  them ;  and  I  have  tlie  satisfaction  of 
knowing  tliat,  during  the  ten  weeks  which  interventid, 
some  of  them  began  to  live  prayerful  lives,  and 
sought  the  renewing  grace  of  God. 

The  service  for  the  natives  was,  of  conrse,  very 
small  in  number.  Joel  and  his  wife,  and  three  or 
four  people  who  worked  for  us,  and  ourselves,  with  a 
young  girl  by  the  name  of  Maria,  constituted  the  con- 
gregation. Maria  was  the  daughter  of  an  Euraaian 
store-keeper.  She  had  gone  some  time  before  to 
visit  friends  at  Calcutta,  and  while  there  had  been 
led  to  attend  tlie  Baptist  aers'ice,  during  a  time  of  re- 
vival interest,  and  had  experienced  religion  and  been 
baptized.  She  returned  to  Bareilly,  and  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  that  a  missionary  was  coming  to  her 
native  city.  As  soon  as  we  amved  she  visited  us  and 
gjve  in  her  name,  and  thus  became  tlie  iirst  female 
of  oor  Church  in  India.     My  wife  especiall' 
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rejoiced  at  tho  acceseion  of  tliia  dear  girl,  so  full  (rfj 
zeal  and  Ciiiistiun  eimplicitj,  antkipating  great  Iielp  1 
from  her  as  our  work  opeiiod.     She  spoke  both  En- 
glish and  IliiKliietanee  well,  and  waa  very  hidy-liko  in  | 
manner  and  character. 

I  was  not  aware,  till  afterward,  what  an  intense  ex- 
citement onr  arrival  occasioned  among   the   people 
around  us.     We  became  tlie  talk  of  ulmost  every  one 
in  the  city.    As  an  illustration  of  this,  I  may  inuntioa  | 
a  visit  paid  to  me  by  a  prominent  native  gentlema 
Joel  did  the  transhiting.     This  person  put  un  an  a 
peet  of  much  friendliness,  and  requested   me  to  bo  1 
candid  in  answering  his  inquiries,  which  I  promised  | 
to  do.     After  some  uaimportant  talk  he  eanie  to  what   I 
lie  wanted  to  know,  and  said  :  "Now,  sahib,  wc  peo- 
ple of  Bareilly  understand  tliat  you  have  come  here  j 
as  an  agent  of  the  English  government,  to  be  ready,  I 
■when  our  caste  is  broken,  hy  either  force  or  fraud,  to 
baptize  us  by  the  thousand,  and  thus  complete  our  I 
Christianization.     Is  not  this  ao,  sahib!" 

J   looked  at  him  with  astonishment,  and  replied: 
"  Why,  sir,  how  could  it  be  so!     I  am  not 
Englishman,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  gov-  | 
eminent." 

To  understand  what  followed  the  reader  will  re- 
memlier  that  the  natives  of  India  have  full  confidence 
in  the  word  of  a  white  man.     They  think  we  are   i 
truthful  to  the  last  degree,  and  don't  discount  what   , 
we  say.     Tliey  deoliire  of  na  that  the  white  race  are  .  I 
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briifique  and  not  courteons  (as  the  English  arc  careh 
aboat  retuniii-.g  the  salaams  and  sahitations  which  the 
mniblest  native  will  always  offer  when   they  meet 
m),  but  they  allow  that  this  uneoiirteous  race  are 
tODorable  to  the  heart's  core.     So  my  native  visitor 
s  amazed  at  ray  declaring  that  I  "  was  not  an  En- 
glishman," and  Bolemiily,  as  if  soiTy  to  find  mo  telling 
n  untmth,  said : 
'  Why,  saliib,  yonr  face  is  white,  you  are  a  Chris- 
[  tian,  and  you  speak  the  English  language  ;  what  else 
leould  you  he  but  an  Englishman  ?  " 

I  answered,  "  Why,  I  ain  an  American." 
'*A  what?  "  said  he. 
"  An  American,"  I  replied. 
Looking   confused,  and  with  mnch  emphasis, 
pexclaimed,  "  And  what  is  that  f  " 

I  smiled,  realizing  that  it  was  not  flattering  to 
\  national  pride  to  think  that  here  wa^  a  tolerably 
telligent  representative  of   one  sixth  of  the  hums 
family  who  had  never  heard  of  us,  and  knew  not 
that,   away   in    the    Atlantic,  and  hej^ond  Englaod, 
there  was  a  nation  of  people  as  numerous  as  the 
glish,  who  spoke  the  same  language,  had  white  fi 
_  and  were  Christians. 

I  could  not  make  it  clear  to  my  visitor.    He  bad 

^ever  heard  of  na.     We  are  not  in  hia  geography. 

'he  interview  terminated  and  he  left  my  house,  I 

I  fear,  under  the  conviction  that  I  had  told  a  falsehood 

I  to  cover  my  purpose.    I  have  reason  to  believe  thst 
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tlie  impression  produced  by  the  conversation  put  my 
life  in  more  jeopardy  than  if  the  interview  had  not 
taken  place.  Five  or  six  years  afterward,  when  tlie 
Hindu  farmer  began  to  receive  nearly  two  rupees  for 
the  same  quantity  of  cotton  which  he  had  sold  for 
one  rupee  the  year  before,  he  began  to  inquire  what 
was  the  reason.  Our  civ41  war  and  blockaded  south- 
ern ports  explained  it,  and  men  in  India  began  to 
study  modern  geography;  the  result  was  a  stinuihis 
to  education  in  Hindustan.  If  my  visitor  survived 
till  then,  it  is  likely  my  character  for  veracity  was 
entirely  redeemed,  though  it  was  a  long  time  to  wait 
for  vindication. 

The  profession  of  neutrality  in  religion,  which  the 
government  at  that  time  had  begun  to  avow  rather 
frequently,  and  sometimes  even  to  the  disparagement 
of  Christianity  itself,  did  not  help  the  situation.  It 
produced  much  the  same  result  as  my  statement 
did  on  this  man's  prejudiced  mind.  People  there 
could  not  believe  it  possible  that  a  government  could 
have  a  religion  and  not  be  zealous  for  it.  To  have 
it,  and  hold  it  liglitly,  was,  in  their  view,  insincere  and 
deceptive,  and  contrary  to  their  own  practice.  It 
would  have  been  far  better  and  safer  to  have  avowed 
their  Christianity,  while  they  disclaimed  any  inten- 
tion to  force  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  tlie  ac- 
ceptance of  any  one  else.  Meanwhile  the  heathen 
and  Mohammedan  priests  were  busy  turning  all  this, 

and  every  thing  else  possible,  to  their  purpose,  and 
19 
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weaving  tlieir  fearful  web  arouud  Cln-ietian  life,  and 
longing  fur  ihe  time  when  tlieir  willing  agents,  tlie 
Sepoys,  were  to  rise  on  tlie  same  day  and  hour  all 
over  India,  and  extiiignisli  every  thing  Cliriatian  and 
English  in  the  land ;  and  then  restore  the  old  regi- 
men in  all  its  former  vigor  and  profit  to  tiiemselves. 
Every  law  that  was  passed  to  abolish  customs  con- 
trary to  Imniauity,  every  missionary  that  came  into 
the  country,  and  every  Bchool  that  was  opened  in- 
creased their  fears,  and  intensified  tlieir  rea'Jiition  to 
extinguish  in  blood  this  entire  Christian  civllizatioa 
wliich  had  arisen  in  their  country. 

These  priests  saw,  with  alarm  and  indignation,  tlie 
alKjlition  of  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies  that  were  so 
highly  profitable  to  themaolves.  With  the  hnmanity 
that  terminated  these  miseries  and  murders,  in  the 
interest  especially  of  poor  snfferiiig  womanhood, 
they  had  no  sympathy,  Tbey  thought  only  of  the 
rupees  that  were  lost  to  themselves  by  the  termina- 
tion of  these  aliominable  practices,  and  they  cursed  in 
their  hearts  tlie  benevolent  English  officials  who  had 
decreed  tlieir  final  ending.  T!ie  abolition  of  feniale 
infanticide,  widow  burning,  the  exposure  of  the  sick 
to  die,  the  eharakpooja  (hook-swinging)  of  Bengal, 
the  immolation  of  devotees  under  the  wheels  of  the 
Juggernant,  and  other  horrors,  they  resented  with  in- 
dignation. Ali  tlicse  ceremonies  were  profitable  to 
tiiem,  and  hence  the  priestly  caate  opposed  their  aboli- 
tion with  all  their  power,     WJiat  immense  gains,  for 
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instance,  tbesc  Bralimans  made  out  of  tlie  biiniiiijj  ot 
those  eleven  wives  of  Riinjeet  Siiif^li !  It  was  projjur- 
tioiiately  so  where  only  one  woman  was  bnnit'U.  Sl.e 
wae  entitled,  eis  Iier  last  act  before  ascending  the  i»yre, 
to  distribute  the  contents  of  her  jewel  bos  among  her 
weeping  friends  around  her,  but  the  lion's  share  iiBually 
fell  to  the  officiating  priests.  These  humane  laws  of 
the  British  government  cut  down  the  perqnieites  of 
tliese  greedy  and  heartless  wretdies.  They  were  at 
once  the  high  aristocracy  and  pampered  priesthitod 
of  the  nation,  holding  in  nttcr  contempt  tiie  lower 
castes.  Every  school  opened  became  a  terror  to 
tlieni,  and  especially  when  they  saw  these  lower- 
caste  yonth  fi-cely  I'eeeived  into  them,  lads  '■  wliosc 
fathers  they  wonid  not  have  set  with  the  dogs  of 
their  flocks."  They  feared  the  light  wliicli  ednca- 
tion  was  so  snre  to  bring,  tlio  elevation  which  it 
would  and  did  confer  upon  tlie  classes  whom  they 
despised,  and  whom  they  did  their  best  to  keep  down 
and  degrade.  So  they  plotted  for  the  utter  over- 
throw of  the  government  and  the  missionary,  and 
anticipated  a  return  of  the  dreadful  past,  with  a 
restoration  of  its  fearful  customs. 

But  God  is  great  for  emergencies.  He  had  "  risen 
to  shake  terribly  the  earth."  These  men  were  al- 
lowed to  run  their  conrse,  and  madJy  to  hasten  on  the 
destruction  of  their  purposes,  Tliey  were  doomed 
to  see  the  consolidation  of  the  Christian  civilization 
which  they  so  confidently  expected    to  have  ovei^ 
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thrown,  and  wliicli,  in  its  preservation  at  that  time, 
was  to  involve  fio  much  for  woman,  and  for  India  ] 
through  woman. 

The  terrible  3l8t  of  May,  1857,  came,  and  the  con- 
spirators exulted  in  its  ruin  and  bloodshed.  Few 
seenra  in  all  the  land  were  more  fearful  thau  those  pre- 
sented that  daj  in  BareiUy,  including  the  martyrdom 
of  Maria  and  tlie  mnrderof  every  Christian  whom  they 
were  able  to  find.  This  was  followed  by  our  long 
months  of  anxious  waiting  upon  the  summit  of  Ny- 
nee  Tal,  daily  and  nightly  watching  the  foe  that  was 
Ijesieging  us,  and  thirsting  for  our  blood  also.  Six 
months  later  came  my  journey  round  the  Hiuialayaa 
to  Mnssoorie  and  Delhi,  for  the  providential  purpose 
indicated  in  the  last  chapter,  and  our  return  to  Nynee 
Tal,  accompanied  by  tlie  two  missionaries  who  had 
been  able,  as  soon  as  the  road  from  Cawnpore  up  had 
been  cleared  of  the  Sepoys,  to  join  me  at  Meerat. 
Tlien  followed  the  building  of  our  little  church,  and 
the  formal  opening  of  our  missionary  work  at  Nynee 
Tal,  wbile  waiting  the  restoration  of  British  anthorl- 
ty  below,  in  Oudo  and  Eohilcund,  and  the  coming  of 
more  missionaries  with  which  to  occupy  the  leading 
towns  and  cities.  But  we  had  to  wait  six  montlia 
more  ere  the  road  to  Bareilly  was  cleared,  and  we 
could  return  and  commence  our  work  there  and  at 
Lncknow.  Meanwliile  the  anticipated  famine  began 
to  manifest  itself,  though  its  horroi-s  were  not  fully 
developed  for  half  a  year  later ;  but  God  was  aiding 
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HB  in  getting  ready  for  the  part  which  we  were  to  act 
in  that  great  emergency. 

Five  iiiisBionary  families  were  soon  to  Rail  from 
New  York  to  Btrengtlien  our  hands,  which  would 
paiae  our  number  to  ten.  Help  was  pouring  in  to 
provide  homes  for  them,  and  my  hands  were  full  of 
liard  toil  to  get  ready  for  all  that  were  coining.  Ac- 
commodations were  procured  in  Lucknow  by  pur- 
chase, liut  in  Bareilly  I  had  to  build.  Every  Euro- 
pean residence  had  been  burned,  except  the  Frecma- 
Eon's  Ilall,  which  the  Sepoys  liad  spared,  as  they 
undei-stood  that  Bometliing  mysterious  occasionally 
occurred  there,  and  it  might  not  bo  lueky  to  touch 
it ;  so  it  stood  uninjured.  Perhaps  liouses  were 
never  erected  amid  greater  difficnlties  than  those  in 
Bareilly.  By  being  prompt  I  managed  to  secnre 
good  sites,  and  to  obtain  safe  titles  to  them,  and  then 
purchased  and  laid  in  whiit  material  I  eonld  obtain 
for  erecting  two  good  mission  houses  without  delay. 
The  hot  season  was  coming  on,  the  tropical  rains 
would  begin  toward  the  close  of  June.  The  mission 
houses  most  be  covered  in  before  the  first  of  July, 
I  had  nearly  sixty  masons  and  cariienters  employed, 
and  gave  my  full  time  to  push  things  ahead  with 
them.  Providence  sent  me  just  the  man  1  needed  to 
lielp  me^ — a  native  by  the  name  of  Joseph  Fieldbrave, 
a  Christian,  who  had  been  one  of  the  Lucknow  gar- 
rison, and  fought  well  for  Christianity  there.  He 
was  more  a  man  of  business  than  Joel,  so  I  appointed 
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tlie  latter  to  go^  to  preaching  with  the  missionary  1 
had  Etationed  at  Liicknow,  and  retained  Joseph  with 
I  mjself  at  Bareillj.  We  got  on  well  with  onr  work 
■tall  a  competition  commenced  with  the  engineer  offi- 
Boer  having  charge  of  erecting  the  barracks,  hospital, 
Bjind  other  buildings  for  the  English  troops,  who  were 
•■Waiting  nnder  canvas.  He  was  in  as  mucli  of  a 
limrry  to  have  his  soldiers  sheltered  in  time  as  I  was 
tfo  provide  for  the  coming  missionaries. 
I  To  facilitate  mattere  the  government  passed  a  spe- 
tieial  law,  giving  him  tlie  right  to  seize  everj'  kiln  of 
Pliricks  and  every  lot  of  timber  he  eonld  find  for  sale, 
Ipaying  tiie  value,  of  conrse.  So  I  had  to  rnn  a  race 
Ivitli  this  engineer,  a  Major  11.  He  could  not  come 
I  in  on  my  ground  and  take  any  thing  I  had  there,  bnt 
Ihe  might  go  ronnd  me  and  find  out,  if  he  conld, 
I- where  I  obtained  materials  to  keep  my  men  going. 
I  But  Joseph  and  myself  worked  hard,  and  the  walla 
I  wont  lip  fast.  The  major  rode  past  duily,  and  won- 
I  dered  at  what  he  saw.  Ho  had  power  and  plenty 
I  of  money,  yet  his  stock  of  materials  was  scant,  and 
I  his  walls  did  not  go  up  as  fast  as  he  desired.  He 
f  formed  the  resolution  that  he  would  find  out  where 
I  got  my  materials,  and  then  eteal  a  march  on  me, 
and  help  himself  at  our  expense.  Joseph  and  I  were 
determined  that  he  should  not  if  we  could  prevent  it. 
I  Yet  we  made  no  plan,  nor  did  I  instnict  Joseph  what 
I  to  do  or  say.  I  knew  this  good  uative  had  perfect 
Bympathy  with  rae  in  tlie  work  being  done;  that 
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was  a  man  of  prayer,  and  was  looking  to  the  Lord,  a 
I  was,  for  help  to  carry  on  tliie  work  from  day  to  d 
and  that,  in  addition,  lie  had  a  good  stock  of  natural 
slirewdneBs,  which  coiild  be  depended  on.     I  Iov( 
Joseph  and  trusted  liiin  fully,  and  lie  coi'dially  recip- 
rocated my  esteem  and  affection.     We  used  to  Ik;  upil 
early  while  some  other  people  were  sleeping,  and  tljial 
was  in  some  measure  the  secret  of  our  snccess.     SaV 
the  walls  continued  to  go  np,  and  we  were  gettiri^l 
the  roofs  ready  and  doors  and  windows  made,  to  tliel 
surprise  of  our  friend,  the  major. 

One  day,  seeing  Joseph  alone,  he  took  his  oppop-1 
tunity,  rode  up  and  saluted  him,  was  very  friendly,  j 
and  put  Joseph  in  good  Imnior.     lie  then  said, "  Novl 
Joseph,  1  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little,  and  ask  yon  a 
question  or  two." 

"  All  right,  sahib,  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  and  1 
answer  you," 

The  major  felt  that  his  way  was  open  to  advance  1 
further,  and  lie  began  to  praise  me  to  Joseph  as  a  maa  1 
of  energy  and  ability,  to  all  of  which  my  good  help' I 
er  fully  assented.  The  major  tlien  ventured  a  little  1 
nearer  to  his  object,  became  more  confidential,  and  said;  I 

"  Well,  Joseph,  it  is  wonderful  how  your  auhib  does  J 
push  his  work  along  upon  these  houses.  Why,  I  para  ■ 
by  daily  and  the  walls  grow  higher,  and  yet  his  heaps-B 
of  bricks  and  timber  don't  acera  to  grow  much  lesaj^ 
It  is  wonderful.     Now,  Joseph,  how  docs  ho  do  it  If 
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Withont  any  hesitation  JoBepli  answered,  with  one 
of  his  own  pleasant  smiles,  "  Sahib,  I'll  tell  j'oii,"  and 
the  major's  ear  was  set  to  eatcii  every  word  ;  "  Well, 
don't  yon  know,  eahib,  that  my  sahib  is  JeauB 
Christ's  man  ;*' 

"  O  yes,  I  tnow  tliat,  bnt  then  about  the  supplies  i " 

"Well,  sahib,  he  is  doing  this  work  for  Jesus 
Christ."  That  was  assented  to,  and  he  continued: 
"  You  see,  sahib,  he  gets  anxious  sometimes  abont 
having  materials  enough  to  finish  them  in  time,  and 
when  this  occurs,  he  just  goes  and  tells  God  in  prayer 
and  asks  him  to  help  him,  and  God  then  gives  him 
just  what  he  wants,  and  that,  sahib,  is  where  my  sahib 
gets  his  supplies." 

It  was  a  novel  idea  of  commissariat  to  the  major,  eo, 
gathering  up  his  reins,  he  hid  Joseph  good-morning 
and  rode  ofE.  My  worthy  helper  came  round  to 
where  I  was  and  told  me,  with  a,  merry  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  the  whole  conversation. 

Nor  did  Joseph  say  one  word  which  he  did  not 
fully  believe,  lie  knew  it  was  my  habit  to  do  exact- 
ly as  he  said,  asking  help  of  God,  and  then  using  all 
the  common  sense  and  opportunity  with  which  provi- 
dence favored  us  from  day  to  day,  and  that  thus  we 
were  kept  going.  If  the  major  had  had  "  spiritual 
discernment "  and  "  marked  a  providence,"  lie  wonld 
have  "comprehended"  the  exact  correctness  of  Jo- 
seph's reply.  Cut  I  suppose  hia  inability  led  him  to 
take  the  more  limited  and  worldly  view,  and  he  set 
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down  tte  answer  to  Joseph's  adroitueee  to  head  him 
off  in  his  artful  effort.  Perhaps  it  was  a  prttty  good 
illustration  of  the  text  which  says,  *"Bo  yo  wise  aa 
serpents  and  harmless  as  doves."  But  the  major  was 
more  than  ever  pnzzled  to  find  out  from  what  brick 
kihi  and  timber  yard  our  resourccB  were  derived.  Uu 
little  knew  that  (apart  from  what  we  first  obtained 
Ijefore  tlie  law  gave  him  his  peculiar  power)  wo  bad 
given  np  competing  with  him  on  that  line,  and  were 
drawing  what  we  further  needed  from  a  aouree  of 
which  he  did  not  even  dream. 

Here  Joseph's  sagacity  was  of  great  assistance  to 
me.  Some  time  before,  when  the  piles  began  tti  di- 
minish rather  fast,  and  we  were  becoming  anxious, 
lie  called  ray  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  reeapt- 
nre  of  Bareilly,  the  year  previously,  General  Jones, 
approaching  it  from  the  Delhi  side,  liad  to  do  Konie 
damage  with  his  artillery  to  drive  ont  the  Sepoys  and 
compel  surrender.  So  there  were  some  rnins  here  and 
there,  of  no  particular  use  to  their  owners,  which 
Joseph  found  they  would  be  glad  to  sell,  as  we  de- 
sired the  materials  only  and  not  the  land.  Tbey  were 
willing  to  wait  till  next  year  to  build,  when  the 
emergency  would  be  over,  and  prices  would  have 
fallen  perhaps  one  half.  Thus  it  was  a  mutual  advan- 
tage to  thera  and  lis.  Joseph  would  make  the  bar- 
gains and  hnng  me  to  examine  and  sanction  in  each 
instance.  Then  lie  would  put  coolies  on  the  walls, 
and  the  bricks,  timber,  and  tiles  wonld  be  got 
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Elock  carts  called,  and  the  loads  marclied  np  to  our 
■l)rcmiaes.  So  our  heaps  were  sustained,  while  our 
Ivalls  went  up,  and  the  major  was  puzzled  to  account 
■'for  it.  But  we  encceeded,  and  all  was  ready  by  the 
■time  that  the  niissiouaries  arrived.  It  was  a  hard 
Btriiggle,  nevertheless,  and  especially  for  my  family, 
e  had  to  go  througli  that  hot  season  uiider  canvas, 
wlicu  tlie  thermometer  often  stood  from  130  to  141 
[  degrees  in  the  sun,  and  hoils  and  ophthalmia  were 
I  penalty  that  had  to  be  endured  for  sucli  exposui-e., 

My  good  helper  had  also  charge  of  our  little  coi 
[  gregatiou.  We  iixed  up  a  room  aa  a  place  of  worship, 
[■  and  Joseph  arranged  for  a  dedication  of  it.  One  of 
I  the  great  defieiencies  was  something  to  sing  tliat  waa 
I  Buitahle.  Hymns  and  tunes  were  very  scarce  things 
\  then.  But  good  Joseph  assured  me  that  he  would 
I'  look  after  that,  too.  How  he  could  do  it  was  more 
'  than  I  could  imagine.  But  the  Sabbath  came  round, 
the  room  was  ready,  had  a  Httle  pulpit,  and  really 
looked  very  presentable.  Joseph  was  at  his  best  as 
he  conducted  the  service.  He  had  the  hymne  written 
I  out  on  paper  for  any  who  could  read  to  join.  To  my 
I  surprise,  the  singing  was  most  hearty,  with  tunes  that 
I  I  had  never  heard  before.  When  the  service  closed 
I  Joseph  came  to  me,  and  was  evidently  anxious  to 
[  tnow  what  I  thought  of  the  dedication,  and  especially 
I  of  the  singing.  1  told  him  how  much  I  was  pleased, 
I  and  said,  "  But,  Joseph,  where  did  you  get  tliosc 
[  Jiymns  ? "     With  real  modesty  he  answered,  "  Wi 
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eahib,  I  made  thera  mjself !"  And  when  I  afkcd'l 
for  an  explanation,  how  it  came  that  the  congregation  I 
had  joined  bo  heartilj  in  the  singing,  I  found  that  I 
Joseph  had  selected  native  tunes,  and  liaving  mude  I 
Teraes  that  would  go  to  them,  he  had  drilled  tho  I 
people  two  or  three  evenings  in  advance  of  tho  I 
"dedication"  Sabbath,  and  hence  the  results  that  sol 
Bnrprised  me.  1 

I  did  not  then  Vnow  what  value  there  was  in  the  1 
effort,  or  wliat  signilicance  it  bore  to  the  future;  hut  I 
I  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  that  it  meant  more  I 
than  I  then  supposed.  In  subsequent  years,  when  I 
the  h/tajan  style  of  hymns  came  into  such  favor  in  1 
onr  mission,  and  native  music  was  adapted,  and  their  I 
singing  became  so  much  more  enthusiastic  tlian  onr  I 
foreign  hymns  and  tunes  could  be  to  them,  my  mind 
went  gratefully  back  to  this,  the  first  manifestation 
of  both,  and  I  had  good  reason  to  appreciate  the  effort 
made  by  Joseph.  There  must  have  been  both  merit  . 
and  originality  in  that  instance  beyond  what  I  could  | 
understand :  for  last  year,  when  I  reached  Bareilly,  J 
one  of  tlie  first  persons  to  accost  me  was  a  man  of  I 
nobie  presence,  who  said,  "O,  sahib,  how  gnitefnl  I  I 
am  that  when  I  was  a  little  fellow,  running  wild  I 
about  these  streets,  yoii  noticed  me,  and  insisted  tliat  I 
my  father  must  send  me  to  school  that  I  miglit  obtain  1 
an  education!"  I  looked  np  inquiringly,  and  they  I 
said,  "Why,  this  is  Brotlier  Isaac  Fieldbrave,  the  son' I 
of  Joscpli,  your  old  helper,"     So  here  I  found  the  ] 
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■poetic  tiilent  of  the  father  resting,  with  large  increase, 
japon  theworthyson,  who  is  to-day  "the  eweet  singer" 
■of  our  ludia  Isi-ael,  and  author  already  of  nearly  fifty 
B*)f  the  hymns  in  onr  India  Hyiimal.  He  is  an  or- 
Iduined  elder  in  our  Conference,  and  one  of  the  most 
I  devoted  and  Euccessful  revivaliEta  that  we  have  in 
tliat  laud. 

In  due  time  the  inissionaries  arrived,  and  were  com- 
fortably settled  in  their  new  homes,  and  the  entire 
machinery  of  our  mission  was  soon  in  good  running 
order.  But  our  little  congregations  were  sadly  lack- 
ing in  the  woman  element,  and  wo  had  no  female 
agency  to  work  in  either  school  or  zenana.  The 
prospect  wag  not  encouraging.  Still  t!ie  hope  born 
in  my  heart  in  the  Dcwance-Khaas  remained,  and 
its  fruition  was  awaited  w^tll  earnest  expectation. 
Thinking  I  might  push  matters  somewhat,  I  wrote 
and  pleaded  with  Dr.  Durbin  to  send  me  two  lady 
misBionaries,  that  we  might  try,  without  further  de- 
lay, what  could  be  done.  He  kindly  granted  the 
request,  and  they  came.  But  we  found  that  little 
could  be  effected  then  in  that  line  of  work.  I  was 
premature  in  the  effort.  Circumstances  were  not 
ready.  No  zenana  home  was  open  to  them,  and  the 
people  ridiculed  our  first  efforts  to  establish  girls' 
Bchools  in  Bareilly.  So  we  had  to  "  tnist  in  the  Lord 
and  wait  patiently  for  him,"  assured  tliat  though  his 
"  hour  had  not  yet  come,"  it  would  come,  and  we 
fihould  see  and  rejoice  in  it. 
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let  ns  trace  the  further  links  in  tliat  divine  chain  I 
of  events  which  oar  God  was  meanwUilc  preparinjf, 
and  which  were,  ere  long,  to  be  united  togcthe 
timely  and   effectually  that   the  divino   plan  would  I 
be  folly  developed,      I   have,  in    the   last  chapter,  A 
referred  to  the  other  links   already   prepared :   the  I 
suggestion  and  the  letter  in  the  "Dewanoe-Khass,"* 
and   the  edncation    difipatch  of   Sir  Charles  Wood. 
Ilere  were  the  preliminary  and  foundation  facts  on  J 
vhicb  all  snbseqneut  and   cognate   links  were  sua-  | 
pcnded.    One  was  the  State,  converted,  at  last,  from 
its  snbservience  to  caste,  and  from  its  indifference  to 
the  danger  arising  from  tlie  deep  ignorance  of  the 
masses  under  its  rule.     The  other  was,  the  Churcli 
of  Christ,  especially  its  feminine  portion,  called  by  I 
the  Epccial  grace  of  God  to  come  to  his  aid  for  the  j 
enlightenment  and  redemption  of  their  sisterhood  in 
India,   whom   they  aione   conld   reach.      The   State  j 
stood    ready,   as  soon  as   they   came  and   had   pre- 
pared a  suitable  native  agency,  to  meet  with  liberal  ] 
hand  one  half  of  the  entire  expense  of  their  educa-  [ 
tional  efforts  in  schools  and  orphanages :  it  was  "  the  ' 
earth  helping  the  woman,"  nnder  tiie  providence  u£ 
the  Almighty,     In  the  meantime  God  was  guiding  1 
us,  BO  that,    wheti  the  events  transpired  where  tbo.l 
opportunity  which  we  were  to  utilize  should  come- 1 
within  our  reach,  we  might  bo  wise  to  "discern  the 
signs  of  the  times,"  and  fiiliill  the  duty  expected  of  I 
us.     The  good-will  of  the  government  in  India,  the,l 
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V  fianction  of  the  home  authorities,  aud  our  MiD&ionaTy 
I  Biwiety,  the  sympathy  of  the  ladies  of  our  Churcli, 
I  and  the  money  to  make  our  first  efEorts,  were  already 
I  secured  and  in  our  hand.     We  were  ready  and  wait- 
L  ing  for  the  coming  events,  now  so  near. 
I       5.   The   inevitable  famiihe   appeared,    and    gi-eat 
I  numbers  sunk  under  its  pressure  ere  the  govenmient 
I  was  able  to  institute  measures  of  rehef.     No  rail- 
roads, no  i-oads  of  any  kind  tlien,  in  or  through  the 
\  districts  on  wliich  the  infliction  fell,  by  which  help 
I   and  succor  could  be  hurried  up  for  relief.     But  the 
government  did  what  it  could  to  mitigate  the  blow 
I    that  had  fallen  upon  the  poor  people.     The  native 
,    police  were  sent  out  through  the  villages  to  succor 
*  the  living  and  to  bury  the  dead.     Even  Hindu  liu- 
.  inanity  Iqd  the  poor  parents  to  favor  the  children  with 
the  last  morsel  available.     So  that,  in  many  cases, 
the  children  alone  were  found  alive.     The  accounts 
I    of  the  misery  that  reached  us  were  dreadfuL     As 
soon  as  possible  the  wretched  little  ones  were  brought 
I   into  Moradabad,  one  of  our  mission  stations,  where 
the  authorities  took  temporary  care  of  them  until 
some  arrangements  would  be  developed  to  take  them 
off  their  hands.     T  went  to  see  them,  and  never  be- 
fore witnessed  such  wretchedness  as  they  exhibited. 
But  I  felt  assnred  that  Christian  kindtiess  aud  educa- 
I    tion,  and  above  all  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  conld  work 
'    miracles  among  even  these  wretched  starving  chil- 
dren. ^^^ 
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6.  I  made  my  offer  to  the  goyernmeut  to  take  up 
and  adopt  about  one  Iinndred  and  fifty  of  each  sex.  j 
Of  course  they  were  mueh  pleased  to  be  relieved  of  j 
llie  care  of  bo  inauy  of  them,  and  promised  to  render  ] 
Tis  every  aid  in  their  power  in  the  harden  which  we  i 
were  asenniiiig.      I  secured  the  hearty  sympathy  of  J 
nearly  all  the  iiiemhera  of  the  missioQ  in  this  effort,  i 
There  were  one  or  two  timid  ones  who  doubted  the 
prudence  of  our  course  in  taking  such  a  heavy  eharge  ' 
upon  our  lianda.     One  of  tlieni  i-emarked  one  day,  ' 
"Brother  Butler,  what  will  jou   do  with  all  those 
children!     You    will   bankrupt   the    mission,    most 
Barely."     I  could  only  reply,  "The   I^ord  will  pro- 
Tide  ;  wait  and  see."     If  that  person  had  inchuled 
the  future  more  fully  in  hie  view,  or  had  prayed  as 
long  and  earnestly  over  this  question  of  the  number 
to  be  taken  as   I  had  done,  he  would  have  folt  i 
the  rest  of  as  did,  and  have  even  regretted  that  we 
could    not  take   a  larger  nnmber.     Yet,   even  that 
doubting  one  learned  afterward  to  rejoice  with  us  ia 
the  glad  results. 

Taking  my  faithful  helper,  Jraepli,  with  me,  I 
went  over  to  Moradabad  to  select  the  children,  but 
after  a  day  or  two  I  learned,  to  my  astonishment, 
that  I  had  some  further  difficulties  to  overcome  ere 
I  obtained  them.  I  found  the  English  magistrate 
(who  shall  be  nameless  here)  had  no  sympathy  what- 
ever with  our  objeet.  Whether  this  man's  opposition 
aixiSB  from  dislike  to  Christianity  itself,  or  to  our   ' 
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Metliodifit  fonn  of  it,  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  Boon 
learned  tliat  lie  had  made  np  his  mind  to  obstruct  as 
us  far  as  lie  dared  without  involving  himself  with  tiie 
government,  whose  sanction  I  had  secured.  He  gave 
as  a  reason  for  bis  resistance  to  their  adoption  bj  a 
Christian  mission,  that  he  objected  to  their  being 
brought  up  in  a  faith  opp08;d  to  tliat  of  their 
dead  parents.  But  I  drew  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  co-religionists  of  their  parents  had  shown  no 
interest  in  taking  them  np  and  providing  for  them, 
but  left  them  and  the  rest  in  their  misery.  We  had 
come  forward,  and  were  i-eady  to  do  what  they  would 
not  do;  but  that  we  took  them  on  our  own  condi- 
tions, wliich  were,  to  educate  them,  not  to  be  heathen, 
hut  to  be  Christians.  His  Hindu  and  Mohammedan 
f  I'iends  could  have  as  many  as  they  chose  (for  there 
were  hundreds  left,  and  waiting  for  some  one  to  have 
compassion  upon  them),  and  they  could  then  bring 
them  up  as  they  should  prefer.  Yet  they  did  not  move 
a  linger  for  the  relief  of,  nor  ask  for,  any  of  theni ; 
tlicy  had  other  motives  iu  view,  and  were  at  work 
upon  them.  I  could  not  suspect  how  busy  the  devil 
waa  meanwhile  trying  to  head  mo  off,  and  that  lie 
was  making  use  of  this  man  for  his  pnrposes;  but, 
no  doubt,  he  well  knew  what  onr  effort  meant  to  him, 
and  his  dark  dominion  over  the  valley  of  the  Ganges, 
and  was  resolved  that  wo  should  be  defeated,  thougli 
the  means  involved  tlie  ruin,  body  and  soul,  of  these 
poor  girls  whom  we  were  so  anxious  to  save  I 
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It  was  evident  that  I  was  going  to  Imve  a  stri. 
witli  this  Tinwui'tliy  "Christian"  for  my  share  ofl 
these  poor  children.  I  knew  I  could  have  hia  resist-  ] 
auce  overinled  hy  making  an  appeal  to  the  govt 
luunt,  but  that  was  not  desirable  if  it  could  l>a  I 
avoided.  So  I  i-etnrned  to  Bareilly  to  see  whabJ 
could  be  done  before  bringing  luatters  to  an  iesne^  I 
though  appreliending  disadvantage  from  the  delay.  I 
Taking  the  case  to  the  Lord  in  prj,yer,  I  implored  his  J 
lielp  in  this  euiorgeuey,  that  he  might  "underf^ko  j 
for  lis."  I  felt  Bure  that,  whatever  the  resistaiico  J 
was,  or  might  mean,  that  he  would  not  alSow  our  | 
liopes  to  be  dashed  to  the  ground,  but  would  place  I 
this  precious  charge  in  our  hands,  and  ultimately  I 
make  tliem  the  help  and  blessing  to  our  work  iu  tlia 
future  fur  which  I  had  so  earnestly  hoped  and  1 
prayed.  Bnt  I  soon  learned  that  waiting  would  not  ] 
tring  them — a  etnigglo  for  them  wa.s  inevitable,  and  j 
that  for  more  reasuna  than  we  then  knew  or  even 
feared,  anxious  tliough  our  own  foroboditigs  were.  I 
began  to  realize  that  I  should  once  more  have  to  face  I 
tile  devil  in  his  den  in  my  efforts  to  preserve  these  1 
children  from  his  grasp.  Ahis,  I  dreamed  not  that  j 
they  were  already  in  his  clutcheB,  and  that  he,  "  like  a  1 
lion  greedy  of  his  prey,"  was  exulting  over  his  suc- 
cess! Still  they  were  not  absolutely  his.  Even  from  I 
the  jaws  of  Satan  poor  fainting  souls  may  be  rescued  1 1 
Glorious  indeed  is  the  divine  attribute  of  power.  I  ] 
remembered  that    lie   was  "the  strong  God,"  "tl 
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Itiglit/  One  of  Jacob,"  and  to  liim  I  went  witli  an 
agonized  heart  (for  I  was  growing  very  apprebensivii), 
pleading  for  thoae  little  ones,  whom  I  felt  were  in  great 
danger,  and  that  he  alone  could  rescue  them.  How 
the  word  of  God  was  adapted  to  our  relief,  as  though 
given  by  his  own  inspiration  for  the  very  case  in  hand : 
'■  Tlius  eaith  the  Lord.  Even  the  captives  of  the  mighty 
ehall  be  taken  away,  and  the  prey  of  the  terrible  shall 
be  delivered:  for  I  will  contend  with  hini  tliat 
teudeth  with  thee,  and  I  will  save  thy  children  I" 

"Within  a  few  days  caine  the  glad  news  that  the 
op[:o3iug  magistrate  was  unexpectedly  removed  to 
another  station,  and  liia  successor  was  hourly  looked 
for,  I  waited  till  tlie  arrival  of  the  new  niagietrate 
was  reported,  and  then  went  over  again  to  Morada- 
bad  to  see  him.  With  an  anxious  lieai-t  I  approached 
liis  office.  He  received  me  kindly.  His  gentle  and 
manly  looks  enconraged  me  to  believe  tliat  I  slionld 
find  sympathy  for  my  object.  He  listened  to  my 
story,  and,  as  I  gave  the  facts,  hia  fine  countenance 
changed  into  indignant  amazement,  and  he  said,  "O, 
how  could  any  man  with  a  Christian  name  and  a 
wlute  face  put  a  ban-ier  in  the  way  of  such  an  object 
as  yours  1  Tou  shall  liave  the  children,  "Whem  are 
they?"  I  could  not  tell.  He  turned  to  his  native 
subordinates,  and,  in  a  tone  that  alanued  them,  re- 
peated his  question :  "  Wliere  are  those  children 
which  this  gentleman  has  selected ! "  Tliey  shrugged 
their  shoulders,  and  said,  "Sahib,  we  don't  know.' 


shall 
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Bnt  tliej-  were  trembling.     Tliey  saw  that  tliej- 
to  do   with  a  man  with  wliotn  tboy  dare  not  trifle.  | 
Their  unity  in  this  wrong  melted  away  in  a  moment,  J 
and  each  began  to  clear  himself  of  complicity  in  tlia  I 
tevriblc   facts,   till   the    accountability   was    brought 
home  to  the  responsiblo  party ;  and  a  demand  that 
they  should   he  promptly  restored  and  surrendered 
liad  to  be  at  ouce  given.      Then  was  revealed  the 
horrible  crime  which  one  or  two  of  the  Mohammedaa  l 
officials  of   that  court  liad  arranged  to  perpelrato.  J 
Taking  advantage  of  the  former  magistrate's  refusal,  ] 
and  assuming  that  I  would  not  earnestly  push  my  I 
claim,  they  had  hidden  the  girls,  not  to  bring  them  np  j 
in  tJieir  ancestral  faith  (for  tliat  was  Iliudnism),  nor  1 
even  to  snatch  them  out  of  the  hands  of  Christianity ;  | 
but  for  the  devilish  pui-pose  of  having  them  brought 
up  to  a  life  of  infamy  1    It  is  Iiard  to  believe  that  there 
could  exist  creatures  in  Imrnan  form  capable  of  tak- 
ing these  orphans  in  their  utter  wretchedness  to  sink 
tliem  down  to  a  doom  like  this!     We  are  told,  that 
in  the  presence  of  the  immaculate  Christ  men  and 
demons  had  to  stand  confessed  in  their  trae  charac-  I 
ter.     We  read  of  some  who  are  described  thus,  "A  j 
man  who  had  a  spirit  of  an  unclean  devi!"  in  him  !  \ 
Now,  how  much  above  this  lowest  of  all  degradatio 
—this  compound  of  beast  and  devil — were  the  men  I 
whtj  conld  for  such  a  purpose  deliberately  sink  these  i 
poor  girls  into  the  "deep  damnation"  of  a  life  of 
ehamc  1     It  is  supposable  that  there  may  be  demons  ' 
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wlio  are  nol  degraded  enough  to  perpetrate  such 
deeds  as  tlicse.  Wliat  is  said  by  the  poet  of  the  fear- 
ful gnilt  of  suicides — who  rush  uii<;alled  into  the 
divine  presence— inay  be  true  in  heU  of  human 
monsters  of  this  class,  that — 

"The  common  dsmned  shun  their  society, 
And  look  upon  themselves  as  fiends  lees  foul." 

Often  since  Lave  I  hoped  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  believe  the  case  was  not  so  dreadful.  1  have  but 
seldom  referred  to  it,  and  never  before  wrote  out  the 
facts.  Those  responsible  are  probably  no  longur 
among  the  living.  They  have  passed  into  eternity ; 
but,  these  things  being  so,  what  a  "judgment  to 
come  "  awaits  tliem  there  1  My  motive  in  giving  the 
facts  now  will  be  manifest  farther  on  in  the  narra- 
tive, althongh  my  readers  will,  no  doubt,  anticipate 
me  in  this,  as  exhibiting  the  "depth  of  mercy" 
whieli  was  illustmted  in  the  rescue  and  saving  of 
these  poor  but  precious  girls — saved,  too,  for  such 
a  different  destiny— and  also  to  show  how  much 
stronger  is  God  than  Satan  and  all  his  emissaries,  no 
matter  how  sure  and  fortified  they  may  be  in  their 
policy  and  efforts ! 

I  hope  that  magistrate  has  no  responsibility  to 
meet  in  "tlie  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall 
be  disclosed,"  for  the  fcarfnl  deeds  of  his  subordi- 
nates. But  he  certainly  will  have  to  answer  for  tlie 
gratification  he  gave  tliose  Mohammedans,  in  refus- 
ing to  give  np  the  children  to  me,  as  weU  as  for  tho  , 
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opportunity  wLich  Lo  placed  in  their  power  wlien  ban 
left  those  girls  at  tlieir  mercy  on  his  departure,     lie  I 
imitated  another  maj^strate,  with  whom  lie  will  have  ' 
to  stand  at  that  awfnl  bar  of  judgment,  of  whom  it  is 
written,    that  "Felix,  willing  to  ebow  the   Jews  n 
pleasure,  left  pjiul  hound,"  to  meet  a  fate  lie  did  not  J 
deserve.     Tlioso  girls  were   proiuplly  recovered,  t<yM 
the  last  one,  and  sent,  at  the  expense  of  sotncbod^l 
(not  at  oar  expense,  certainly),  right  off  to  Bareilly ;  I 
tt>  that,  within  tlie  week,  Joseph  and  myself  had  thai 
joy  of  receiving  them  all,     IIow  mad  the  devil  mnsti 
have  been  that  day !    And  how  truly  were  the  ScripUJ 
ures  illustrated  here, "  Of  some  have  comjiasBion,  mak-  " 
ing  a  difference:  and  others  save  with  fear,  pulling 
them  out  of  the  fire ;  hating  even  the  garments  spot- 
ted by  the  flesh ! " 

But  how  can  I  adeqnately  describe  these  poor 
girls  as  they  were  set  down  at  our  door  that  day? 
They  were  sent  in  large  carte,  each  containing  twenty 
giris.  The  oldest  was  probably  twelve  or  thirteen 
years,  the  yonngest  a  mere  baby;  but  three  fourths 
of  them  were  imder  eleven  years  of  age.  Each 
driver  had  his  list  for  ins  load.  He  lifted  out  the 
largest  one  first,  and  laid  her  down  ;  then  the  rest, 
placing  tbem  around  her,  as  if  building  them  into  a 
bee-liive  shape.  Then  the  heaps  were  counted  and 
the  signature  affixed  to  each  list,  and  the  carts  moved 
oS.  It  made  the  tears  come  to  look  at  these  deso- 
late little   piles  of  humanity,  cuddling  up  to  eaicli 
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other,  ae  tliongh  trying  to  Lido  tliemselves  from  the 
view  of  those  white  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  looheJ 
at  them  so  seriouBly.  They  were  all  untidy,  and 
their  countenaiiceB  bore  tlie  trace  of  the  Iianger 
thi-ongh  which  they  had  passed.  Indeed,  one  of 
thoin  died  on  the  way  over  from  Moradabad,  and  we 
liad  to  lift  the  little  dead  body  out  of  the  cart  and 
bnry  it  at  once.  Three  or  four  othere  also  were  so 
far  gone  that  we  could  not  restore  them.  They,  too,  ■ 
lie  in  our  little  cemetery.  The  rest  we  were  able  to  J 
sive.  The  aspect  was  sad.  Ko  joy  of  childhood  on 
any  face,  only  a  look  of  donbt  and  fear  instead  ;  as  if 
they  were  wondering  what  was  going  to  happen  to 
thuni,  or  whether  we,  who  surveyed  these  gronpp, 
were  to  be  kind  to  them  or  not.  If  I  only  had  a 
photogj-aph  of  them,  as  they  looked  that  day,  to  place 
side  by  side  with  the  photograplis  we  have  of  them 
as  they  now  appear,  it  ought  to  be  enough  to  induce 
even  an  infidel  (having  any  genuine  philanthropy 
left  in  him)  to  ask  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  regu- 
lar subscriber  to  the  missionary  society  which  could, 
and  did,  do  work  like  this,  in  saving  and  transform- 
ing sMcA  specimens  of  wretched  humanity  into  the 
happy,  cleanly,  cultivated  women,  whoso  tears  of 
grateful  joy  welcomed  us  back  again,  twenty-foar'"! 
years  after,  into  Lucknow  and  Barellly ! 

But,  they  were  girls,  and  the  glad  thought  waa 
that  they  were  now  at  last  our  own,  to  save  and 
train  and  elevate,  so  that  they  might  rise  to  be  happy 
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in  themeiilvea,  and  a  blessing  to  tlieir  country  forever, 
"We  accepted  tiiem  as  a  trust  from  (tofl,  as  a  rcspotise 
to  our  long  and  prayerful  desire  in  tlje  work  tliat  we 
Lad  to  do  for  liim  in  India.  How  these  liopes  i 
justified,  and  even  exceeded,  will  hereafter  appear." 
All  hands  were  soon  at  work  in  loving  labor,  to 
change  the  Bad  aspect  of  things.  Our  good  ladies  and 
their  native  helpers,  before  the  sun  went  down,  had 
aeeompliehed  a  nioEt  delightful  transformation. 
Bodies  "  washed  in  pure  water,"  dluan  clothing,  and  a 
hearty  meal  of  wholesome  food,  banished  the  gloomy 
looks,  and  brought  out  the  firet  sniilee  wo  saw  on 
those  little  faces.  They  began  to  realize  what  kind 
hearts  and  bands  were  now  aronnd  them.  And,  then, 
their  minds  were,  of  conrse,  in  as  neceaeitons  a  condi- 
tion as  their  poor  bodies.  Not  one  of  all  this  group 
could  read,  or  write  her  own  name.  A  great  work 
bad  to  be  done  for  the  mind  as  well  as  for  the  iiody. 
These  children  being  utterly  without  culture,  and  mor- 
ally "  not  knowing  their  right  hand  fi-om  their  left," 
bad  to  be  carefully  taught  the  difference  between 
good  and  evil,  and,  then,  for  a  lengthened  season, 
they  had  to  be  as  patiently  borne  with  to  help  them 
to  do,  and  continue  to  follow,  after  the  things  which 
made  for  their  peace  and  purity.  It  was  a  great 
experiment  that  wo  had  undertaken,  to  lift  tliia 
mass  of  female  humanity,  every  item  of  it,  dark  and 
degraded  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  up  to  healtJi,  to 
purity,  to  intelJigonee,  and  to  God.     How  fully  the 
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laborious  years  of  toil  and  eelf-sacrifice  bestowed  c 
tliein  Iiave  been  rewarded  bj   the  results,  will 
sliown  by  the  Bfatistics  I  am  soon  to  quote. 

Notwitlistandiiig  the  pmdenee  with  whicli  I  triei 
to  manage  this  painful  busine^  the  facts  got  otit,  a 
it  would  have  made  that  magistrate's  ears  ; 
could  iie  have  heavd  some  things  said  of  him  by  t 
other  Euglish  gentlemen,  and  especially  by  their  1 
dies.  Even  upright  heathen  condemned  his  unwo 
thy  action.  So  it  was  no  Rurpriseto  me,  on  retiii-nin 
to  India,  just  after  be  left  it  forever,  to  find  that  h 
otfieiul  caitior  had  tlosed  under  a  cloud.  It  is  i 
men  like  him  that  God  honors  with  the  love  and  i 
Bpect  of  the  good  and  benevolent,  devoted  to  the  wel- 
fare of  those  around  thein.  A  very  different  c 
thought  was  raised  in  my  mind  as  I  looked  so  gladly 
upon  those  happy  groups  of  women  whom  be  ha 
tried  to  hinder  me  from  saving.  Thank  God !  in  <3 
spite  of  him  they  were  saved,  and  they  are  there  t 
day,  a  precious  band  of  Christian  women,  while  1 
that  would  have  hindered  me  is  far  away  ! 

About  the  time  that  these  difficulties  ba 
faced  another  magistrate  at  the  next  station  (Bij 
nour)  chose  to  make  himself  unpleasant  to  us ;  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  our  ohtaiTiing  the  land  we  needet 
for  our  mission-house  and  place  of  worship  in  I 
city.  But  this  was  only  sectarian  littleuess. 
were  not  Episcopalians,  and,  therefore,  could  have  e 
1  his  sympatliy ;  not  only  so,  he  wi 
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minded  enough  to  try  to  hinder  us  becaiiee  we  be- 1 
longed  to  those  "  insigniticant  Method  iste,"  II©  I 
could  not  even  be  civil.  But,  as  he  was  "king  in  1 
Bijnour,"  he  assumed  that  we  eliould  Iiave  to  subtiiit  J 
to  his  -will,  and  i-emaio  without  a  Jiead-quartere  for  J 
onr  mission  there.  Tliis  man  knew  so  little  of  exist-  \ 
ing  Christianity,— ho  did  not  understand  that 
were  a  Church,  and  not  only  a  Church,  but  also  the  I 
largest  voluntary  Church  in  Christendom.  Vet  he  | 
affected  to  look  down  npon  us.  Poor  man !  When  ] 
I  encountered  a  person  of  this  class  (though,  I  i 
thankful  to  say,  there  were  very  few  such  to  en-  I 
counter)  I  never  turned  aside,  nor  altered  my  plans  | 
on  his  account.  I  went  on,  and  made  all  my  ar-  I 
rangenients,  and  quietly  waited  (not  on  them,  but)  on  ( 
God  to  remove  the  obBtraction,  whatever  it  might  be;  I 
and  it  was  always  done.  I  never  failed  to  found  our  I 
missions  in  the  localities  where  I  had  been  led  to  de- 
cide to  place  them.  Wo  occupy  to-day  every  strate-  | 
gic  point  which  I  selected  twenty-five  years  ago. 

But  no  credit  to  me  for  this.  I  had  merely  se 
and  grace  enough  to  see  that  tlioso  who  closely  fol-  I 
lowed  the  Di^'ine  guidance  should  not  be  d 
pointed.  No  matter  about  the  difficulties  in  the  way ;  I 
God  would  look  after  them.  I  had  only  to  "wait  I 
patiently  for  him,"  and  he  would  not  only  guide,  but  I 
also  gi  ve  me  the  desire  of  my  heart.  How  many  dif 
culties,  large  and  small,  this  simple  trust  carried  me  1 
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But  otliere  noted  the  results,  and  after  awliilc  I 
had  no  trouble.  I  received  all  I  wanted  or  asked  for, 
and  tliat,  too,  generally  with  much  good-will  and  kind- 
ness.    Time  brings  explanations  of  many  things. 

Last  year,  in  India,  one  oi  my  old  associates  asked 


"  Brother  Bntler,  do  yon  know  what  tho  English 
officials  nscd  to  say  abont  yon  when  yon  were 
here  1 " 

"  No ;  what  did  they  say  ? " 

"  Why,  it  became  a  sort  of  accepted  conclusion'  j 
among  them  to  remark,  when  yonr  name  came  np,  A 
'  Weil  now,  I  tell  you,  if  Dr.  Butler,  the  missionary,.  I 
conieB  round  to  ask  yon  to  do  something  to  help  that'  I 
mission  of  his,  I  advise  yon  to  let  him  have  it ;  don't  j 
refuse,  for,  if  yon  do,  yon  will  either  bo  removed  J 
elsewhere,  or  else  yon  will  get  sick  and  have  to  ap-J 
ply  for  furlough.  At  least,  let  him  and  liia  wort 
alone.'  Then  A.,  B.,  and  C,  would  be  quoted  as  illna- 
trations  of  the  fact  I  " 

Certainly  the  case  of  Mr.  P.  at  Bijnour  was  very 
mneh  in  point.  He  resisted  onr  entrance  there,  and 
our  obtaining  land  for  the  mission,  even  thongh  the 
man  who  owned  it  was  willing  and  anxious  to  sell  to 
ns.  Yet  Mr.  P.  set  himself  deliberately  to  hinder 
our  work.  But  I  put  the  matter  into  the  Lord's 
hands  and  waited.  IllnesB  did  soon  lay  hold  on  Mr.  . 
P.,  medical  examination  ordered  him  away  to  sea,  J 
and   he   was   liuri-ied   off,    to   catch    the   next  mail  • 
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steamer  from  Oalcotta.     His  snceessor  in  office  proved  1 
to  be  a  very  different  sort  of  person,  giving  us  both  j 
Bjmpatliy  and  help.     The  land  waa  boou  bought,  the 
miBsion-houBe   and    place   of   worship  erected;    and 
tiiere  they  both  were  when  Mr.  P.  retnmed  from 
England,  the  following  year,  standing  on  the  other 
Bidu  of  the  road  right  opposite  hie  own  !*csiilenee  I 
It  is  due  to  him   to  say  that,  after  he  got  over  liis 
aniazenient,  he  brought  his  mind  to  the  circumBtancce,  j 
and   henceforth  showed   us  considerable    deference.  I 
But  these  were  the  exceptions :  the  nsnal  rule  with 
tlieae  generous  English  people,  wae  hearty  apprecia- 
tion and  liberal  help  toward  our  new  mission — and 
ti'uly  tfie  pions  among  them  (and  there  were  many  . 
Bucti)  rose  above  all  denominational  nan-owness  and  I 
showed,    in  their  catholicity  of   feeling,   that   they  I 
conld  fully  appreciate  Christian  brethren  who  v 
not  of  their  Church,  and  that  they  cordially  sympa-'j 
thized  in  the  sentiment, 

"Sectarian  littlencBa  dMain, 

Not  in  the  onlor  of  each  vein 

Do  piircBt  gems  egrea." 
We  lost  nothing  by  any  contrary  manifestation   on 
the  part  of  those  who  were  weak  enough  to  indulge  it, 

It  was   agreed  by  the  government,   as  onr  good  I 
friend  Mr.  Reid  bad  arranged,  that  we  should  have  J 
the  "  Grant  in  Aid  "  for  our  Orphanages  and  Schools.  J 
Tile  grant  for  the  Orphanages  was  to  be  continued  ti 
years,  and  then  to  cease,  as  by  that  time  it  was  ex-J 
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pected  that  the  inetitution  would  expend  itself ;  and 
ihe  one  hundred  and  fifty  children  of  each  eex  would 
liavc  heen  educated,  and  have  gone  forth  to  whatever 
(Intioe  of  life  might  open  to  thein.  But,  evidently, 
this  was  not  the  divine  purpose  concerning  these 
institutions,  Tiio  Lord  knew  that  for  a  great  duty 
like  ours — with  twenty  millioiia  of  souls  around  us, 
having  only  us  to  look  to  for  the  light  and  teaching  of 
salvation — that  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys  and  as 
many  gii'ls  could  not  supply  one  tenth  tlie  native 
agents  tJiat  such  a  great  work  would  require.  Twenty 
millions  of  souls  ia  au  immense  parish.  A  tLousand 
boys  and  as  many  girls,  even  if  fifty  per  cent,  of  their 
number  became  efficient  preachers  and  teachers, 
would  oidy  yield  one  agent  for  every  twenty  thon- 
f>and  souls  in  tliat  valley. 

Tlie  continuation  of  these  Orphanages  became  nec- 
essary for  the  work  which  God  had  called  us  to 
do  for  him,  and  he  provided  for  that  continuance  by 
furnishing  the  children  and  leading  the  government 
there  and  the  Church  at  home  to  perpetuate  tlieir 
assistance  until  a  more  adequate  agency  was  pro- 
vided. This  was  accomplished  in  India  by  the 
Divine  blessing  which  rested  upon  tliose  who  had 
charge  of  the  institutions,  so  that  they  gained  such  a 
character  for  efficiency  and  lieuevolence  among  both 
English  and  natives,  that  destitute  children  were  sent  to 
tliem  from  all  tlic  region  round.  On  inquiring  of  the 
government  what  we  were  to  do  as  to  the  support  of 
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tliese  additional  cliildrtn  wliich  were  sent  to  ns  b;'  tlie  1 
inagietrates  and  others,  we  were  kindly  told  thut  we 
might  add  their  names  also  to  the  list  for  which  we  | 
drew  the  monthlj  "  grants  in  aid."     Thus,  on  tlio  e 
piration  of  the  ten  years,  the  vahmble  help  ciMitiniied 
right  on  as  nsnal,  and  still  continues,  thongli  more 
than  twice  ten  yeara  have  passed  over.     So  also  the 
help  and  sympathy  of  the  Chureh  at  home  have  beeu  , 
nninterrnpted ;  and  accordingly  both  of  the  Orphan- 
ages have  gouG  on  with  their  beneficent  work,  and  for   i 
twenty  yeara  we  Lave  been  graduating  classes  of  those 
precious  youth  of  both  sexes,  and  meeting  the  wants 
of  our  mission  in  the  suitable  agents  whicli  the  spread- 
ing work  requires.     And,  now,  the  college  comes  in 
to  meet  the  great  necessity  of   that   higher  culture 
wiiich  is  imperatively  demanded,  and  wlitcfi   is  not 
only  to  give  us  a  trained  native  ministry,  but  also  en- 
able ua  to  dispense  entirely  with  any  lieathen  assist- 
sncD  in  our  schools ;   so  that  all  our  helpers  of  any 
class  will  soon  be  Christians  only.      The  numerical 
statistics  of  these  institutions  will  enable  my  readers 
to  fully  appreciate  the  great  value  to  our  cause  of 
these  providential  facts,  which  the  good  hand  of  God 
concentrated  here  for  our  help  in  the  work  that  wo 
had  to  accomplish  for  him. 

What  all  tliis  amounts  to  now,  and  wliat  it  implies  [ 
for  the  future  of  that  work,  will  be  seen  a  few  pages   ' 
farther  on.     The  wisdom  of  God  was  manifested  in 
thus  early  placing  these  children  in  our  hand6,8.nd  in.  ' 
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providing  tlie  means  necessary  for  tbeir  support  and 
training,  while  ho  waa  pi-eparing  meanwhile  the  otlitr 
links  of  that  cliaiii  of  mercy  witli  whicli  they  were 
be  united  so  soon  as  tliey  had  been  prepared  fui 
work  that  they  ivere  to  perform.     The  fii-st  hundi 
and  fifty  girls  all  jjaEBed  through  the  Orphanage 
quietly  God  supplied  their  places,  and  even  doul 
the  nnmber,  eo  that  we  have  to-day  over  two  hi 
dred  and  eighty  girls  nnder  training  for  the  eomi 
future.     Perhai>8  none  of  our  miseionarieB  will  Iia^ 
higher  honor  and  greater  joy  in  the  presence  of 
Lord   than  will   those  who   have  so   faithfully 
patiently  labored  for  the  welfare  and  salvation  of  tl 
children.     Brother  and  Sister  Thomas,  Sister  Fanny 
Sparkes,  Bi-other  and   Sister  Johnson,  and  Bi-other 
and  Sister  Bare,  will,  no  doubt,  be  glad  forever  f( 
what  God  enabled  them  to  do  in  the  preparation 
this  native  agency  for  the  redemption  of  tlie  Ganj 
valley.     Leaving  them  thus  employed,  let  na  try 
trace  the  other  aspects  of  the  Divine  plan  which  wi 
to  concur  with  this  when  all  had  been  made  real 
for  the  requisite  union  and  action. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  important  movements 
traced,  it  was  also  indispensable,  in  order  to  rent 
them    effective,  that  the  old  and  wicked   prejoi 
against  female  education  should  puss  away,  after 
lengthened  tyranny  of  tliousands  of  years,  and  that 
a  new  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  instruction  of 
women  should  be  created  in  India.      Even  men 
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T)r.  Dufl  could  not  forecast  liow  this  wonderful  revo-  J 
Ivtion  in   public  opinion  could  be  brought  at>out,  or  I 
how  tlic  BmliiHiuiral  resistance  to  any  cliaiigo  could  I 
be   overborne.     But   God   knew,   and  was  working  ] 
on  toward  that  result  in  compassion  for  tho  beniylitod  I 
women   in   tliose   dreary   homes  of   ignoranco   and  I 
gloom.     Sir  Charles  Wood's  edncational  enactment, 
and  its  generous  provisions  of  assistance  for  teaching,  J 
irrespective  of  sex  or  creed,  was  stirring  the  hearts  of  1 
men,  leading  them  to  think  and  feel,  till  they  were 
beginning  to  realize  the  shame  that  ignorance  had  j 
fastened  on  themselves,  their  familiea,  and  their  na- 
tive land.    This  thonght,  under  the  divine  providence,   | 
was  working  so  powerfully  in  the  minds  of  those  who    i 
lead  native  opinion,  that  they  were  becoming  ready 
for  a  change,  and  many  of  them  wei-e  glad  to  accept 
any  strong  and  reasonable  excuse  to  cast  off  tlie  fet- 
ters tliat  had  so  long  bound  them  all. 

Tet  they  were  individnally  timid  about  taking  tlie 
initiative.  If  they  could  move  together  they  would 
go  into  the  innovation.  But  to  do  this  required  a 
leadership,  that  Wiis  far  beyond  their  courage.  What 
was  juat  then  needed  was  an  imperial  power- — a  voice 
tliat  could  speak  and  be  heiird  all  over  India,  com- 
mending the  great  change  and  urging  it  upon  them 
as  a  duty.  God  had  that  voice  ready.  The  honored 
man,  to  whom  was  given  to  speak  the  first  and  effect- 
ive utterance  for  woman's  enlightenment  was  I-ord 
Lawrence,     And  beyond  what  even  he  was  conscioua 
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of,  were  to  be  tlie  power  and  iiiflnene«  of  tliose  few- 
words,  wbich  no  other  goveroor-general  bad  ventured 
to  litter — for  they  bad  all  ignored  woman,  as  a  creatnre 
not  to  be  named  or  known,  and  who  bad  no  eluiiii 
wbatever  upon  tbe  consideration  of  tlie  governing 
power.  But  this  great  viceroy,  wbo  bad  alrearly 
commended  tbe  subject  to  tbe  consideration  of  prom- 
inent individuals  among  tbem,  resolved  to  give  it 
public  indorsement,  and  took  liis  opportunity  at  tbe 
grand  durbar,  in  Lahore,  on  tbe  18tb  of  October, 
1SC4.  Before  that  brilliant  assembly  of  chiefs  and 
princes  be  laid  down  the  obligations  wbieb  tbeir  posi- 
tion involved  for  tbeir  country's  welfare,  by  educa- 
tion and  good  administration,  and  then  closed  with  i 
these  emphatic  words,  "  To  this  end  I  urge  you  to  1 
iustnict  your  sons,  and  even  your  daughters.''^  Those 
words  rang  over  India,  and  were  repeated  by  him  in 
other  durbare.  Their  influence  was  immense.  Tbe 
viceroy  bad  \n^ov?eA  female  education,  and  tbe  En- 
glish government  bad  provided _/«7M/a  for  its  genei'al  1 
establiabment. 

Tiio  position  had  become  irresistil)Ie,  a  new  pnblio  \ 
Bentiment  was  originated  wliich  was  going  to  carry  aJl 
before  it.     It  is  to-day  omnipotent  in  India.     Not  a  ] 
"  dog  moves  bis  tongue  "  against  it,  from  Ca]>e  Coni- 
orin  to  tbe  Himalayas.     Even  tbo  snilen  Bmbmins  ai-e   I 
silent,  and  dare  not  i-esist  it.     At  first  there  may  have 
been  a  measure  of  that  sycophancy  which  is  character.  ; 
iatic  of  Oriental  submission  to  the  expressed  "  Hook- 
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ma  of  the  Sirkar,"  ae  the  go^remment  behest  is  called, 
Bat  long  since  their  enlightened  jinigmeiite  have  a^ 
proved  the  dariug  innovation,  and  the  zeal  of  many  of 
tliem  (even  to  the  extent  of  devoting  large  portions  of 
their  own  reveoaes  to  help  on  the  cause  of  fe- 
male edncation)  will  be  shown  hereafter.  Honored 
be  the  memory  of  the  great  Christian  viceroy,  m'Iio, 
when  "darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep"  of 
India's  homes  and  India's  women,  had  the  godhka 
courage  to  stand  forth  and  say,  "Let  there  be  light!" 
His  name  will  yet  be  gratefully  entwined  by  the 
daughters  of  Hindustan  with  those  of  tlie  worthiea 
who  abolished  female  infanticide  and  terminated  the 
suttee.  To  sacii  a  mau,  and  the  results  of  his  admin- 
istration, "  the  last  words  of  David "  (recorded  in 
2  Sam.  xxiii,  3,  4)  might  well  be  applied,  as  de- 
Hcriptive  of  such  a  governor  as  India  had  in  I^rd 
Lawrence — and  they  ought  to  be  descriptive  of  every 
man  elevated  to  rule — especially  in  a  land  like  Amer- 
ica, where  we  have  free  choice  and  elect  onr  own, 
goi'crnors :  "  The  God  of  Israel  said  .  .  ■  He  that 
ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of 
God.  And  he  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning, 
when  the  sun  riseth,  even  a  morning  without  clouds; 
as  the  tender  grass  springing  out  of  the  earth  by 
clear  shining  after  rain."  Such  a  ruler  of  men  waa- 
this  governor-general,  and  the  memory  of  his  kind  is 
blessed  in  India,  as  in  every  land  favored  with  such 
godlike  adminifitrationa.      The   world   is  weary,  the 
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Clinrcli  disgraced,  and  God  dishonored  hy  tie  elevi 
tion  of  the  wiclted  to  rule  over  men  anywhere, 
it  is  simplj  shameful,  and  a  denial  of  God's  authorily, 
to  elect  sinners  to  rnle  over  a  Christian  people. 

"Well  was  it  for  woman  and  tlie  cause  o£  her  ediiea- 
tiou  that  it  could  truly  be  said  of  Lawrence,  "  Thou 
art  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this," 
Tlierc  was  one  who  closely  followed  him  iu  that  seat 
of  power  who,  had  the  great  work  not  heen  done  be- 
fore he  came,  would,  I  fear,  liave  utterly  ignored  it, 
and  the  opportunity  might  have  been  lost  for 
eration  to  come.  But  when  God's  hour  of  mercy 
arrived,  and  the  other  favoring  circumstances  were  iu 
concurrence,  the  man  was  there  too,  as  God's  honored' 
agent,  to  give  effect  to  the  benevolent  purpose  of  the 
Almighty. 

8.  There  was  a  suddenness  in  this  amazing  chango-" 
that  surprised  ns  all ;  and  as  the  new  situation  com- 
mended itself  so  extensively  to  the  judgment  of  every 
one  who  desired  to  see  the  women  of  India  elevated, 
a  great  difficulty  began  to  develop  itself — one  that 
was  so  serious  that  some  feared  and  became  anxious 
lest  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  government 
should  he  shipwrecked  upon  it.  There  arose  an  ap-  J 
prehension  that  tliey  had  created  a  demand  he^'ond 
tLeir  ability  to  supply  it,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  I 
precious  prospect  was  in  danger  of  being  lost !  The 
government  was  asked  by  the  nobles,  who  had  ac- 
cepted  the    proposition   of  educating   the  ladies  of 
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tlieir  families,  who  was  to  give  the  edncation  wh 
they  liad  eunaeuted  to  accept?  They  reminded  1 
government  it  (lonlii  not  be  received  from  any  agency 
but  a  female  one.  No  man  could  enter  thoeo  zenana 
homes,  even  to  Eave  life,  and  if  education  wae  to  en- 
ter there  a  woman  mii6t  bring  it,  W/t^re  were  Iho 
educated  women  to  l>e  fonnd  to  do  this  work  i  Tiic 
question  puzzled  tlie  government.  In  fact,  they  had 
not  realized  this  difficulty  or  bow  it  was  to  be  met, 
and  they  were  at  a  loss  for  a  proper  answer.  Tlicy 
could  pnly  reply  that  they  would  give  the  qnestiiin 
their  earueet  consideration,  and  see  what  could  bo 
done  to  meet  the  demand  which  they  had  created. 
The  proposition  was  discnsscd  to  advertise  for  teach- 
ers in  England,  who  would  go  out  to  India,  learn  tlie 
language,  and  give  themselves  to  this  work  for  a  Bcrics 
of  years.  I  snpiH>8e  the  effort  was  made,  bnt  I  have 
yet  to  learn  that  it  was  responded  to,  or  that  any  sncli 
feaHiere  went  ont  to  impart  secular  instruction. 
Worldly  women  could  not  be  induced  to  go  to  In- 
dia, endure  the  climate,  leani  the  language,  and  do- 
vote  their  lives  to  work  of  this  kind,  morcly  nnder 
tlie  lure  of  a  good  salary,  and  a  jtension  after  so  many 
yeare  of  toil — for  sucli  the  Indian  govcrnmetit  gives 
to  all  its  servants.  Had  the  government  been  shut 
up  to  secular  women,  moved  by  secular  motives,  then 
Ix)rd  Lawrence's  generous  hopes  mnst  have  largely 
failed,  and  Sir  Charles  Wood's  education  measure 
been  of  little   worth  in   India.     There  was  a  pause 
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here,  and  men  waited  to  see  what  could  be  donel 
meet  the  emergency, 

9.  And  now,  when  so  mnch  needed,  came  forth  f 
(t  of  these  golden  links  to  draw  together  and  vital- 
all  the  others,  combining  them  in  a  vast  a^re- 
gate  of  good,  the  effects  of  which  will  live  forever.  We 
read  that,  "  When  the  fullness  of  the  time  was  come, 
God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  nnder 
le  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that 
we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons;"  so,  as  1869 
approached,  and  the  success  of  the  great  hope  that 
had  been  awakened  in  the  heart  of  India  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  one  sixth  of  a!!  the  women  on  earth 
(hidden  away  in  the  seclnded  homes  of  that  land),  as 
well  as  for  women  in  all  unevangelized  ehmes,  God 
revealed  the  agency  that  he  had  in  reserve  to  meet 
■the  emergency  and  to  complete  his  plan.  The  Wo}n- 
'an's  Foreign  MissioTtary  Societies  were  organized  ; 
organized  "  in  the  fullness  of  time,"  wlien  the  zenana 
doors  were  at  last  openiug,  when  the  government  was 
ready  to  welcome  them  gladly,  when  the  appropriate 
native  female  agency  required  had  been  made  ready 
to  help  them,  when  the  requisite  funds  were  available 
for  their  schools  and  orphanages,  and  when  the  field 
was  all  their  own  and  every  obstacle  liad  been  re- 
moved out  of  the  way  of  their  work  and  usefulness ; 
then  they  came,  witli  loving  hearts  and  gentle  liaiids, 
to  render  this  new  and  peculiar  service  which  they 
alone  could  accomplish.  ^^ 
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IIow  tiiuoly  it  was  all  arranged  1  Had  they  c 
earlier  the  value  of  their  work  could  uot  have  \ 
P  eo  evident  as  it  was  when  it  became  so  luauifcst  tl 
ley  would  do  ttiis  service  lot  their  sisterhood  ] 
^ndia — not  for  secular  gain,  but  for  love — "the  lofl 
of  Christ,  wiiich  paseeth  knowledge."  Their  disinter- 
ested devotion  carried  with  it  a  power  for  good  which 
told  at  once  and  wonderfully  with  the  hearts  wliieh 
ij^iey  were  to  beneflL  And  again,  liaii  they  come 
Barliet-,  the  requisite  agency  of  educated  girls  to  aid 
in,  and  whose  labors  they  were  to  direct  (thna 
multiplying  their  own  power  and  usefulneas),  would 
Blot  have  been  ready  for  them.  IIow  woiulerfully 
eacli  portion  of  the  divine  plan  fitted  to  the  olhors, 
and  what  an  important  part  that  female  Orpluiniiga 
was  to  bear  in  the  great  work,  may  be  illustrated  in 
a  single  fact.  Miss  Clara  Swain  was  the  first  female 
physician  sent  by  any  ladies'  society  to  the  Eiist. 
There  was  great  interest  excited  in  Bareilly  by  tha 
aunonneemcnt  of  her  coming.  Many  ladies  in  its 
zenana  homes,  languishing  for  the  help  which  her 
lealing  art  wonld  afford  them,  impatiently  await- 
I  her  ari'ival.  It  was  wonderful  to  those  heathen 
women  that  she  should  leave  her  home  and  native 
land  and  cross  the  world  to  bring  health  and  healing 
to  them;  and  all  this,  not  for  gain  or  worldly  motive, 
:  for  love  and  good-will.  They  had  never  heard 
1  any  thing  so  gracious  and  disinterested 
length  she  an-ived,  but  felt  sad  over 
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the  Uionglit  tliat  elie  slionld  liave  so  long  to  wait  ere 
elie  oould  begin  ber  benevolent  work  in  their  lioines 
of  suffering,  for  waiit  of  the  language.  It  seemed  as 
tlioDgfa  two  years  must  elapse  ere  elie  eonld  acquire 
tbat  and  be  able  to  commence  ber  practice.  But 
bow  deligbted  she  was  to  be  told  bj  Mrs.  Thomas 
that  ebe  need  not  delay  one  day  iii  responding  to  the 
eager  calls  for  her  help.  Several  of  the  graduating 
class  in  the  Oirk'  Orphanage  liad  been  trained  in  a 
liuowlcdge  of  the  English  langnage,  and  she  had  only 
t<i  select  the  girl  sbc  preferred  from  among  them  who 
would  thus  become  her  companion  and  interpreter, 
and  at  once  commence  Iier  blessed  work.  This  she 
did,  and  ao,  only  a  few  hours  after  her  arrival  iu  Ba- 
reilly she  was  fnlfilUng  her  mission  as  a  medical  lady 
in  those  zenana  homes. 

The  fact  was  so  suggestive  that  she  not  only  went 
on  with  her  practice,  hut  alao  took  five  members  of 
that  class  and  commenced  a  course  of  medical  instruc- 
tion with  tiiem  that  in  three  years  enabled  her  to  offer 
the  class  for  the  consideration  of  the  government  an- 
thorities,  who  had  them  examined,  and  they  were 
voted  license  to  practice  as  medical  women.  Another 
class  was  trained  by  Dr.  Humphrey,  and  yet  another 
by  Dr.  Dease.  So  that  about  eighteen  of  our  g^rls 
have  already  been  qualified  as  medical  practitioners. 
The  value  of  this  single  fact,  as  a  resnlt  of  tbat  Or- 
phanage, in  such  a  land  (where  a  lady  would  rather 
die  than  peruiit  a  male  physician  to  enter  her  j 
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ence),  will  Iw  appreciaterl  by  my  readers,  and  calls  fori 
niont  devout  gratituile  to  Iliiii,  whuse  blesiseii  eiiggea-  J 
tioii  originated  that  Inatitution,  and  who  had  in  view  I 
all  the  good,  temporal  and  spiritnal,  that  it  was  capi^  1 
ble  of  accotiiplighing  for  the  millionB  around  them.       ■ 

High  and  low,  rich  and  poor  alike,  have  boon  led 
to  appreciate   the  diaiuterested   devotion  illnetratej 
here.    What  thonBauds  of  suffering  women  have  been 
Iielped  by  the  dlepensary  and  the  hospital  there  cstab-  ■ 
lished  we  shall  know  when  the  report  is  prcscnlod.  1 
The  higheet  testimony  to  its  value  and  cficctivcneflB  J 
was  given  when  the  Nawab  of  Rainpore,  voluntarily  J 
and    nnasked,    presented    hi:;    Bareilly    palace    and  I 
grounds  a  gift  to  our  mission,  in  ordpr  to  fnmieb  to  i 
Mies  Swain  a  woman's  hospital,  adequate  in  conveni-  ■ 
enee  and  extent  for  the  work  she  was  doing  for  his  j 
countrywomen.  | 

But  here  we  must  pause,  for  we  are  approaching  t 
Bareilly  in  that  railway  train  from  Lueknow.  All 
these  reflections,  and  many  more  which  centered 
there,  had  been  occupying  our  thoughts  during  tho 
five  hotu-s  that  we  rushed  on  toward  it.  Of  course  the 
Theological  Seminary,  and  Training  School  as  well, 
came  in  for  their  share  of  remembrance,  as  our  ador- 
ing gratitude  ascended  to  God  for  what  we  wore 
a'jout  to  see  in  such  effectiveness;  while,  in  tender 
reminiscence,  there  rose  up  that  pathetic  fact  of  Ma- 
ria's martyi-dom  and  what  had  come  of  it.  The  very 
ground  where  she  resided  I  had  secured  by  purchase 
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prhen  Havelock's  victories  enabled  me  to  return  to 

tareilly.   The  Femalu  Orplianiige  of  our  Chnrc-li  staiiJa 

1  the  site  of  lier  lioine  and  the  little  garden  around 

So  that  on  tlie  very  ground  where  she  used  to  tread, 

nnd  where  she  so  often  knelt  to  pray  for  the  coming  of 

the  Gospel  to  her  country,  hundreds  of  Christian  girls 

liave  been  raised  up  to  aid  the  work  slie  loved  so  well. 

And  this  is  but  the  Ijeglnning.     Tliat  the  blood  of 

J  martyrs  has  been  the  seed  of  liis  Church  is  true 

I  this  case,  also,  and   with   a  wonderful    emphasis. 

This  humble  and  gentle  girl,  of  whom  Bareilly  was 

•act  worthy,  did  not  die  in  vain.     She  was  inheritor 

pof  the  promise,  that  "  the  little  oue  shall  become  a 

thousand."     God  is  guaranteeing  the  literal  fultiliment 

of  the  prediction ;  for  already  more  than  one  fonrth 

of  that  number  of  her  race  and  sex  have  there  become 

the  followers  of  lier  Saviour — a  goodly  eonipnny  of 

whom,  as  we  shall  learn  a  few  pages  farther  on,  are 

now  fully  employed  in  the  promotion  of  the  blessed 

caii&e  to  wliich  she  was  willing  to  give  her  service, 

but  had,  instead,  to  give  her  life  1     But,  if  this  is  the 

L  result  reached   at  the  end  of   the  first  quarter  of  a 

i  century,  can  tliere  be  reasonable  doubt  that,  ere  the 

■flecond  quarter  closes,  the  predicted  "  thousand  "  will 

■not  only  be  reached,  but  will  "  overflow  with  right- 

■eousncBs,"   in  a   consummation    of   glorious    power 

f through  all  that  valley? 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  filled  our  souls  and 
l^'banishcd  sleep  during  those  midnight  hours  as  we  bw^j 
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tlirougli  the  towns  and  villages  of  that  Gangetic  Viilley, 
ouour  way  from  LncknowtuBareilly.  The  rlear silver 
light  of  tho  moon  enabled  iis  to  realize  where  we  were 
at  every  etopping-plaee,  and  it  was  deliglitfiil  to  re- 
alize how  many  of  them  had  already  the  McthodUt 
pastor,  and  a  place  of  woi-ship  and  school  eBtablisIied, 
with  a  little  body  of  Christian  believers,  letting  their 
tight  sUine  auiid  the  deep  darkness  of  a  venerable 
and  popular  idolatry.  Wlien  I  left  India,  eigh 
years  ago,  only  nine  of  the  larger  cities  had  been 
copied,  and  about  as  many  more  of  the  interven; 
places.  But  now,  such  has  been  the  divine  bieeein; 
on  the  toil  of  our  uiissionariee,  I  tind  nearly  all  the 
important  towns  are  linked  in  with  the  large  cities, 
and  onr  Methodism  has  a  standing  in  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  towns  and  cities  within  the 
bounds  of  the  North  India  Conference ;  a  steady  gain 
of  moi-e  than  seven  points  every  year  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  mission.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  a  parallel^to  such  extension  in  any  single  mis- 
sion, even  in  this  age  of  progress.  To  God  be  all  the 
glory  1 

Por  nearly  five  glorious  hours  that  niglit  sleep  waa 
out  of  tlie  question.  We  were  approaching  Bareilly, 
and  our  poor  hearts  were  thrilling  with  the  thought 
how  much  the  light  of  the  next  day  would  disclose 
to  onr  delighted  vision  1  We  had  crossed  the  world 
to  reach  this  blessed  center,  and  now  it  was  close  at 
liand — only  an  hooi-  more — for  some  gong  had  jual 
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Btrnck  "  two  o'clock."     But  jiiBt  liero  poor  tired  nattire 
I«'gan  to  give  otit,  anil  iuiperativelj'  demanded  a  sliort 
nap.     As  tLe  irresistible  drowaineBs  crept  over  me, 
the  Inst  thought   was,  "  How   eliall  I  manage  aboi 
our   luggage!     I  understand  it  is  a  full  mile  froi 
the  station  to  tlie  missiou.     We  can  easily  walk  thi 
distance  in  the  lovely  moonlight  If  there  is  only  sonn 
way  hy  whicii   the  laggage  can  come  along."     W< 
Iiad  not  dreamed  of  any  recejjtion,  especially  in  tli 
middle  of  the  night ;  so,  with  this  little  anxiety  I  eaiil 
off  into  a  weary  doze,  which  seemed  not  lo  have  laeti 
more  than  ten  minutes,  when  it  was  suddenly  broken, 
by  the  whistle  of  the  engine ;  and  rising  to  my  feet, 
I  knew  we  were  approaching  Bareilly.     Immediately 
the  train  ran  rapidly  info  the  siding,  and  tlie  end  of 
the  platform  was  reached — when,  lo  !  something  that 
seemed  like  a  white  wall,  about  five  feet  high,  stood 
the  onter  edge,  and  before  I  could  recover  my  sleepy 
surprise  that  they  should  put  a  wall  there  to  keep'l 
people   from    landing,   "the   wall"  began  to  sli 
streaks  up  and  down,  and  as  the  rapid  movement  be- 
came more  controlled,  the  "streaks"  defined  them- 
selves into  a  row  of  girls,  in  their  usual  white  raiment, 
extending  from  one  end  of  the  platform  to  the  other. 
It  was  our  dear  orphan  girls — all  of  the  two  hnndn 
and  eighty  that  were  old  enough  and  could  walk 
fiir  and  keep  awake  so  long— wLo  had  requested  Mii 
Fanny  Sparkcs  to  allow  them  to  come  np  to  mei 
and  welcome  once  more  to  Bareilly  "  The  Father  ant 
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Motlier  of  the  Mission  t "    CeLind  tlie  girls  stood  llio  I 
iJieoIogicid  ettideiits,  tlic  missionary  families,  and  a  I 
iiiiiiiUer  of  the   itieiiihers  of  tlic  Church.     In  front   1 
of  all  stood  Miss  Sparkus,  and  the  moment  they  saw 
our  faces,  and  realized  that  we  were  in  the  train,  tliera 
rose,  to  the  tnne  of  "  Old  Uutidred,"  the  dosology,  in 
their  own  language : 

"Tin  ek  Khudii  jo  lii-mafruq 
Hamd  UB  ki-liaro  kiLi  mukliliiq 
Aamimn,  aimiuiii  I 
B4[),  Bete,  ItiUi  k!  liuDid  karo  I " 

Not  till  we  are  hailed  by  the  waiting  ones  on 
"  the  golden  strand,"  shall  we  again  behold  any  thing 
as  blessed  as  was  that  gronp  of  welcome,  bo  radiiint  in 
the  lovely  mooiiliglit,  with  tLeir  dosology  of  joy 
rising  upon  the  night  air  to  lieaven  ! 

How  small,  how  formal  and  fleeting,  seemed  any 
of  the  honors  that  this  world  confers  compared  with 
this  simple,  liearty,  and  holy  welcome  at  Bareitly  I 
Onr  fellow-passengers  woke  up,  and  asked,  in  amaze- 
ment, "  What  does  ail  this  mean  i  A  congregation 
at  a  station  in  the  middle  of  the  night  singing  the 
Ciiristian  doxology ! "  And  they  gazed  out  upon  the 
liallowed  scene  with  increasing  suqmse.  But  we 
had  no  time  to  answer  their  inquiries.  We  were  too 
deeply  engaged  trying  to  have  the  door  opened  and 
get  out  among  that  company,  whose  loving  hands  and 
hearts  were  so  eager  to  hail  and  welcome  us  I  No 
wonder  Mrs.  Butler,  after  eiitlmsiastically  embracing 
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■at  long  line  of  precious  girls,  stood  still  aud  cried 
r  excess  of  joy  .ind  gratitude.  It  was  all  such  a 
K>ntrast  to  the  days  gone  by,  when  she  and  others,  in 
Setress  of  soul,  made  those  earnest  efforts  to  reach 
md  teach  even  half  a  dozen  girls  in  this  city,  and 
1  not  do  it — had  to  give  it  tip  in  despair  and  sit 
down  and  weep  over  the  failure  t 

And  now,  here  was  this  happy  crowd  of  Cliristian 
girls  welcoming  her  into  the  same  Bariclly  with  a 
doxology  of  joy  I  "What  hath  God  wronght!" 
Aftur  a  multitude  of  congratulations  wo  were  re- 
leased, and  our  kind  entertainerB,  Brother  ajid  Sister 
Thomas,  carried  us  off  to  their  comfortable  home, 
where  welcome  rest  awaited  us.  But  how  grateful 
was  the  prayer  that  we  offered  to  God  that  night  for 
all  the  mercies  of  this  journey,  and  for  the  blessing 
and  the  joy  with  which  it  had  just  been  crowned ! 

Next  day  they  had  a  formal  reception  for  us  in  the 
Girls'  Orphanage,  having  done  all  they  could  to  make 
it  interesting  and  delightful.  It  was  the  brightest 
eight  we  had  ever  seen  in  India — that  precious  group 
of  Christian  girls,  two  hundred  aud  eighty-four  in 
number— all  so  neat  and  happy,  who,  together  witli 
their  instructors,  the  mission  fiimilies  and  visitors, 
tilled  the  entire  hall.  The  dark  eyes  of  the  orphan 
girls  were  lustrous  with  interest,  and  gleamed  out  the 
grateful  feelings  that  evidently  filled  their  hearts. 
The  occasion  was  evidently  an  event  in  their  lives — as 
it  certainly  was  in  our  own — and  one  never  to  be  fM 
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gotten  by  eitlior  party.     After  devotional  services  | 
they  sang  sweetly  several  of  tlieir  hyiuns,  such  as 

"  I  need  thee  every  hour. 
Most  graciuua  Lurd,"  c(c. ; 
and, 

■'  Hia  name  yields  tlie  richest  perfume, 
And  Bweeter  thim  music  hla  voice,"  etc. 

It  was  delightful  to  reflect  that  so  many  of  them 
were  singing  these  estatic  words  from  a  heartfelt  real- 
ization of  their  meaning.  Miss  Sparltes  was  prcBid-  j 
ing,  and  Mrs.  Butler  and  myself  had.  been  seated  in 
the  posts  of  honor.  A  hiish,  and  the  manifestation  a 
of  an  intenae  interest  began  to  steal  over  the  assem- 
bly. It  was  evident  that  something  more  than 
ordinary  wiis  about  to  occur.  Amid  this  Bolemn 
attention,  one  of  the  teachers  stepped  out  into  the 
center  aisle.  She  was  one  of  the  original  hundred  and 
fifty  orphans,  and  is  retained  as  a  leiiding  teacher. 
IIow  sweet  and  precious  she  looked !  Controlling  her 
own  emotions,  she  proceeded  to  give,  in  her  own  lan- 
guage, the  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  orig- 
inal nnraber,  as  well  as  of  all  who  were  then  present, 
expressing  their  gratitude  to  God  and  to  us  for  all  | 
that  had  been  done  to  make  them  what  they  were 
tliat  day,  and  expressing  gratefully  their  appreciation 
of  the  tender  affection  which  led  us,  so  voluntarily 
and  without  any  ofBcial  obligation,  and  even  in  our 
old  age,  to  cross  the  world  to  sec  them  once  more.  It 
was  accepted  by  them  as  one  of  the  highest  instances  i 
that  they  had  ever  known  of  Chrbtian  love ;  they  bo- 
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licved  it  eoald  have  l>eeu  prompted  only  by  the  great 
love  of  the  precious  Saviour,  who  died  for  them. 

When  elie  had  concluded,  there  stepjwd  out  three 
little  ones — the  leader  of  them,  perhaps  nine  yeai*s  old 
or  less,  advanced  towai-d  us,  the  other  two  behind  her, 
iMiaring something  coverod  upon  a  tray;  all  evident- 
ly feeling  the  iuiportance  of  what  they  had  to  do  on 
behalf  of  the  rest.  The  little  tot  advanced  till  she 
8tood  right  before  us,  and  then,  with  wonderful  self- 
command,  she  said : 

"  Sahib  and  memsahib,  saJam  (peace  be  unto  you.) 
I  have  been  selected  by  the  school  to  ofEer  you  our 
nnzznr  (a  gift  of  honor  and  affection)  hecansc,  saliib, 
I  am  tile  orphan  child  of  the  first  orphan  girl  you 
took  up.  The  name  you  gave  my  mother  was  Al- 
mira  Blake.  Slie  lived  to  grow  up  and  be  educated, 
and  became  a  Christian,  and  was  married  to  a  preach- 
er. My  motlier  died  three  years  ago,  and  my  father 
last  year,  and  I  was  left  alone,  and  they  took  me  in 
here  for  my  mother's  sake.  So,  sahib,  this  is  the  rua- 
son  why  they  selected  ina  to  present  the  offering  of 
their  love  and  gratitnde  to  yon  and  to  the  memsahib." 

Before  I  state  what  she  did,  let  me  refer  to  her 
fii-at  words.  How  well  I  remember  when,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1858,  divine  Providence  placed  in  my  hands  the 
first  female  orphan  wo  over  received.  S!ie  was  a 
poor,  weak,  little  creature,  blind  of  one  eye,  and  plain 
featured — certainly  no  beauty — bnt  she  was  a  ffirl, 
and  she  was  all  our  own  to  rear  for  Jeans  and 
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Clinrcli.  We  rejoiced  over  her,  and  felt  she  was  a 
precious  charge  for  lodla's  sake.  Dear  saiuted  Mrs.  i 
I'iurce  cherished  her  with  a  mother's  love.  This  was  [ 
our  fir^t  female  orphan,  and  she  lived  to  grow  up,  to 
experience  religiuii  and  beconio  a  teacher,  and  a  use-  I 
ful  woman,  and  was  Bonght  in  marriage  by  one  of  our  I 
native  preachers.  She  did  well  in  this  relation,  and  j 
when  her  early  death  occurred,  she  died  comforted  J 
by  the  presence  o£  her  Keileemer.  And  now  here  j 
was  her  little  orphan  daughter  etandinu;  before  us,  i 
speaking  for  her  mother  and  all  the  rest,  so  simply  ' 
and  gratef nllj ! 

Turning  round,  the  little  one  then  beckoned  with  J 
her  linger,  and  the  other  two  advanced  to  her  side,  j 
and  the  tray  was  uncovered,  and  there  were  the  lov-  ' 
ing  gifta  of  the  dear  girls,  wrougiit  with  their  akillfnl 
fingers— a    pair   of    elegant    satin   sofa  pillows,   all 
worked  o\'er  with  flowers,  amid  which  were  entwined 
tiie  beautifnl  forget-me-nots,  and  marguerites.     Lift-  a 
ing  one  of  them  on  her  left  hand  she  pointed  withl 
the  other  at  me,  and  said,  "Now,  sahib,  when  yon  J 
return  home  and  fee!  weary,  you  are  to  lay  your  head  j 
on  this  and  think  of  us  girls,"  and  in  her  simplicity  j 
she  bent  down  her  little  head  to  the  pillow,  as  if  to  j 
show  how  it  was  to  be  done.     Then  she  Yiftud  the  | 
other  and  pointed  to  Mrs.  B.,  and  repeated  her  di- 
rections.    Worked    slippers    were    then   presented  | 
and  particularized.     Last  of  all  were  lifted  a  pair  of  I 
elegant  satin  caps,  worked  in  the  same  style  as  t 
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IpillowB,  and  after  Bpeakiiig  of  mine,  sbe  toot  up  the 
Lotlier,  and  said,  "  And  now,  sahib,  when  we  Lad  fiu- 
I  ifllied  that  for  you,  we  remembered  jour  love  for 
Lgiiod  Erotlier  Joel,  your  first  helper,  who  has  been  eo 
I  faitliful,  and  we  thought  it  wonld  gratify  yon  if  we 
I  made  another  for  him,  and  have  yon  put  it  on  his 
I  liead.  He  is  blind  now,  sahib,  and  wont  be  able  to 
Ists!  you,  but  it  will  be  so  nice  for  yon  to  put  it 
K.opon  liis  head  when  you  meet  him  soon  at  Chan- 
l-dausi ! " 

I  All  this  was  done  with  a  natural  grace  and  sim- 
I  plicity  so  charming  that  it  won  every  heart  ae  well 
VoB  ours,  and  tlie  little  cue  was  congratulated  on  all 
[-Bides,  as  she  resumed  lier  seat,  for  the  skill  with  which 
[  she  had  conducted  the  presentations  on  their  behalf. 
I  How  amply  repaid  was  the  toilsome  journey  by  the 
I  events  and  emotions  of  this  glad  reception  1 
I  Being  anxious  to  present  to  the  Clmrch,  and  espc- 
I  cially  to  those  who  have  been  patrons  of  these  dear 
I  girls  during  the  past  twenty-four  yeare  the  results  of 
1.  that  Orphanage  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  India  (so 
I  far  as  these  results  cau  be  traced  in  figures),  I  bad 
t  brought  with  me  my  own  lists  and  correspondence, 
I  that  I  miglit  have  the  help  which  Mrs.  Thomas  and 
I  Miss  Sparkes  and  others  there  could  give,  in  aseer- 
f  taining  how  fully  the  anticipations  concerning  the  Or- 
[  phanage  have  been  realized,  and  the  prayers  offered  on 
I  its  behalf  have  been  answered.  I  made  the  same  effort 
I  on  behalf  of  the  Boys'   Orphanage ;   and   Bince  my 
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retnm  Lave  liad  to  conduct  an  extensiye  correspond- 
ence, in  order  to  obtain  tbe  furtlier  aeouracj'  tliat  wae 
bo  ueceitsary  tu  reach  the  facts  as  fuU^  as  it  was  poEsi- 1 
hie  to  do  so. 

I  have  been  aUe  to  trace  nearly  one  hundred  and  I 
thirty   of    the   original   orplian  girla   through  their  I 
Bchool  days,  and  after  they  left   the  Orphanage,  to  ^ 
their  present  position.     If  ray  readers  will  refer  to 
the  deseriptioa  of  these  girls  as  they  were  laid  down 
at  onr  door  twenty-four  years  ago  (coinineneiiig  on 
page  309),  they  can  then  fully  appreciate  the  wonderful  ■ 
signilicauce  of  the  results  which  I  now  present, 
how  they  turned  out  and  what  they  became — what  | 
Christian  educiitiou  and  divine  grace  have  made  oat  I 
of  that  helpleHB  group  of  misery  and  degradation. 

Of  that  original  band  of  orphan  girls  the  records 
before  me  show  that  they  became  : 

Hediciit  Practjtioners. 8   I 

Dispausary  and  Hospital  Aaslalatits 5   i 

Scliool  Teachers  anil  Zenana  Tiaitors 

Othera,  married,  Oolporteura , 

"         Seliool  Teacliera ]4  | 

"         Exhortera 

"         Local  Preachera  employed  in  tlie  work 14  I 

'         Membera  of  Conference 10  I 

A  lou!  of  Cbrifltian  Workers  iiiimberins;  eighty- seven,  und 
connecled  oSldallj  nitli  tlie  agcucj  of  our  mission  for  tlie  evan- 
gt^hxation  of  llm  (country. 

In  addition  to  these,  tlie  number  who  married  into  sceiilar  life, 
bot  to  Ciinstian  men,  members  of  our  ehiircliBB  and  (.■ongre- 
galions,  nlio  are  trodeamen,  fiLrmerii,  servants,  etc.,  amount  to 
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The  difference  between  tltis  and  tlie  original  nnni 
l>er  is  accouuted  for  by  death,  removals,  etc.  Soia 
of  tliese  deaths  have  begun  to  be  recorded  amonj 
the  "Memoirs"  in  the  Minutea  of  the  North  Indj 
Confoi-ence.  Two  such  appeared  last  year.  Tho« 
of  Helen,  wife  of  Rev.  Ambica  Charn  Paul ;  and 
Mary  Wlieeler,  wife  of  Rev.  T.  W.  Greenwold.  The 
latter  was  among  those  trainod  by  Miss  Swain  as  ]ady_ 
doctors.  The  record  of  both,  as  wives  of  native  f 
tora,  is  honorable,  and  their  deatlis  were  triuiuphanL« 

Having  traced  the  history  of  the  original  band  c 
orphans  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  I  thei 
retinested  Miss  Sparkes  to  furnish  me  with  an  a 
of  the  names  and  history  of  the  girls  which  haw 
come  into  her  care  during  the  twelve  years  that  tli< 
Orphanage  has  been  under  her  control,  so  aa  to  c 
plete  our  view  of  the  value  and  results  of  the  instita 
tion  to  oui'  mission  during  the  twenty-fonr  yeara  0 
its  existence.  This  she  did,  and  closed  her  comnii^ 
nication  with  the  cheering  statement :  "  Of  the  13| 
girls  who  have  gone  forth  from  this  Orphanage  sinof 
I  assumed  charge  of  it,  I  find  that  101  are  to-d^ 
engaged  in  Christian  work  in  the  mission."  This  I 
a  wonderful  record.  So,  combining  tlie  earlier  atu 
later  bands  of  orphan  girls,  the  following  is  the  i 
suit  to  Cliristianity. 

The  Bareilly  Orphanage  has  given  to  our  missioi 
within  the  period  named  the  following  band  of  cult 
nred  helpers : 
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gedioal  Wumen l^H 

in  DiBpeasaries  aad  lloBpitiUa T 

fclioitl  »Qd  Zeuaua  Teaeliers. 66 

it  Colporleura 5 

jf  Eihorlers 8 

iTives  ol'  Scliool  Teachers 33 

if  liocftl  Preacliera  emplojed  in  the  wort. 39 

jf  Members  of  Cdufereuce. 18 

iHJlal'if  Chrislian  Wurkera 181 

Besides  tliis,  it  Las  fuiDisIied  wivee  to  CliriBtiaii 
tradesmen,  etc.,  T8 ;  a  grand  total  of  259 
Bliristian  women,  leaving  about  50  of  tlie  309  re- 
ceived to  be  aceonnted  for  by  deathe,  removals,  etc. 
May  it  not  be  Immbly,  but  gratefully,  asked  wlietlier, 
^^^in  the  history  of  Christian  orphanages,  there  ever  has 
^^^■been  a  result  which  calls  for  deeper  gratitudo  to  God 
^^^^pian  this  exhibit  presents  to  the  women  of  our 
I^^^Chnrcli?  How  their  prayers  have  been  answered 
and  their  liberality  rewarded  is  manifest  in  this  woii- 

I ^derf  ul  outcome,  which  will,  I  am  sure,  load  thousands 

^^Kef  loving  and  grateful  hearts  to  be  "  abundant  also  by 
^^^Biany  thanksgivings  unto  God." 
^^^H  "Who  can  calculate  the  results  to  Christianity  and 
^^^Blie  future  which  these  259  girk  have  secured  to  our 
^^Bl&ission  ?  If  any  one  asks  why  I,  tlie  founder  of  the 
I  missions  of  the  parent  Board,  have  given  so  mutli  of 

this  naiTative  to  trace  the  origin  and  liistory  of  this 
institution,  I  need  only  answer  him  by  requesting 
;  he  will  pause  and  think  what  would  have  been 
-day  the  condition  of  onr  mission  in  India  without 
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that  OrpLanage.     Let  him  turn  back  to  page  225,  and 

read  tliat  and  the  three  pages  following.      He  can 

then  imagine  the  aspect  which  the  work  of  the  parent 

loard  would  present  to-day  iu  the  Gangetic  Valley  to 

Biy  one  who  visited  it.     Take  a  single  item,  our  na- 

pvc  ministry ;  what  would  tUey  have  ever  been  to  our 

work  with  no  wives,  or  only  heathen  ones?     But  this 

pnstitution  has    furnished  cultivated  and  couvei-ted 

rives  to  sixty  of  their  number;  the  educated  daugh- 

tei-8  of  the  first  married  have  furnished  a  few  moi-e 

itely,  while  others  are  under  training,  and  are  grad- 

lating  year  after  year  '•  help  meets,"  indeed,  for  our 

Frising  ministry.     Some  of  these  precious  ones  have 

already  passed  away.     Let  me  here  present  a  sample 

of  this  class  of  helpere  which  the  Orphanage  has 

turned  out,  taking  one  of  the  6  rst,  who  died  last  year, 

■and  giving  the  substance  of  the  "  memoir"  which  the 

wCon  fere  nee   committee    presented,   and   whicli    waa 

^fnbUdicd  in  their  Annual  Minutes : 


"Mes.  Helen  M.  Paul. 

"  Helen  M'Gregor,  the  beloved  wife  of  onr  brot 

■.  A.  C.  Panl,  was  horn  about  1846.     Left 

n  at  a  very  early  age,  she  was  taken  by  the  goi^ 

nment  authorities,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  Mutiny, 

1 1853,  was  made  over  to  onr  mission  in  Lueknow 

r  care  and  education.     She  remained  in  the  Girls' 

Orphanage,  after  its  removal  to  Bareilly,  acting  as 

fenpil-teacher,  until,  in  1863,  she  was  united 
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riage  with  Erotlier  Aiiibioa  Cham  Paul,  being  tliei 
first  of  a.  loDg  line  of  girla  to  go  oat  from  our  Orphan-  I 
age  to  form  new  liouies  tlirongiiout  all  North  India.  J 
Her  marriage  was  a  !iapp.y  one,  and  elie  was  the  wor- 1 
thj,  loving  mother  of  live  daughters  and  two  sona,        I 

"Sister  Paul  died  at  liarabauki,  October  S,  18S3,  I 
after  many  moutha  of  suffering  and  prostration,     islia  I 
triumphed  in  her  dying  hour,  and  so  well  prepared  1 
was  she,  and  bo  willing  to  depart,  even  though  her  I 
family  was  so  dear  to  her,  and  she  loved  licr  mission  I 
work,  that  death  to  her  was  more  a  translation  tha3  I 
the  gloomy  thing  bo  often  feared  and  pictured.     For  j 
lier,  death  had  lost  its  sting  and  the  grave  its  victory.  I 
She  was  an  earnest  Christian,  a  kind  and  loving  wife  I 
and  mother,  a  faithful  and  suecessfu]  worker  among  1 
the  women  of   her   husband's   parish,  a  hospitable 
friend  and  neighbor,  careful  to  entertain  strangers, 
and,  having  finished  the  work  given  her  to  do,  has 
gone  to  receive  an   unfading  crown  beyond   these 
aeenes  of  toil  and  suffering." 

Without  these  precious  girla  we  could  have  had  no 
work  among  the  women,  no  female  hospitals,  no  ze- 
nana visitation  or  girls'  schools,  no  Christian  homes, 
no  equalized  congregations,  and  no  perfect  social 
Christianity.  They  have  crowned  the  work  of  the 
parent  Board,  and  Iiave  been  the  leading  influence 
of  its  wide  extension.  May  God's  rich  blessing  ever  i 
rest  upon  all  who  responded  to  my  appeal  froni  I 
that  Dewanee-Khass,  and  aided  in  the  origin  of  t 
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invaluable  institution,  as  well  ae  upon  tliose  wlio 
have  einee  given  their  sympathy  ami  help  for  its 
present  developinent.  Precious  girls  !  when  I  looked 
upon  them  last  year,  in  all  tlieir  intelligence,  Chris- 
tian culture,  and  usefulnese,  and  remembered  what 
they  were  saved  from  (though  probably  not  one  of 
tbeni  ia  aware  of  the  fearful  vortex  on  the  margin 
of  which  she  was  floating  away  bo  helplessly  twenty- 
four  years  ago),  liow  grateful  I  became!  I  could 
not  but  realize  that,  if  my  bumble  life  has  never 
been  of  any  other  use  to  the  world  than  this  one 
result,  I  could  go  down  to  the  grave  forever  grateful, 
that  to  me  was  given  the  opportunity  of  saving  these 
poor  Hindu  girls  for  the  blessed  and  happy  position 
which  they  occupy  to-day. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

"  That  day  shall  dawn  I  Its  calm  and  hallowed  rest 

Shall  emblem  here  the  Subbath  of  the  blest. 

Though  lingering  clouds  obstruct  the  glorious  light, 

Though  wrathful  foes  withstand  Messiah*s  might, 

The  trembling  captives  cast  their  bonds  away. 

And  spring  to  light,  and  bless  the  opening  day. 

His  mild  evangelists  His  way  prepare ; 

His  living  word  Messiah's  heralds  bear ; 

Through  heathen  lands  the  Gospel  trumpet  sounds, 

'Gainst  Antichrist's  unliallowed  throne  rebounds, 

Dissolves  dark  Superstition's  direful  spell, 

Assails  tiie  atlieist  sophisiry  of  hell, 

Lays  Babel's  towering  turrets  in  the  dust, 

And  bids  the  poor  in  boundless  mercy  trust." — Mrs.  Bulmeb. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  to  be  in  time  to  attend  the 
closing  exercises  of  our  Theological  Seminary.  I 
had  watched  its  founding  and  development  with  the 
deepest  interest,  and  now  to  be  present  and  witness 
the  graduation  of  its  students,  as  they  went  forth 
equipped  for  their  great  work,  became  one  of  the 
highest  privileges  of  this  extraordinary  journey.  No 
land  needs  a  trained  ministrv  more  than  India  does, 
and  it  is  certainly  to  the  credit  of  our  Church  that 
she  possesses  this  efficient  Methodist  theological 
school  in  this  geographical  center  of  her  North  India 
ten'itory. 

A  few  facts  in  regard  to  its  history  (furnished  by 
Kev.  Dr.  Scott,  the  theological  tutor)  will  be  of  in- 
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irost.  For  fonrteen  yeara  tbey  had  no  regular 
letliod  of  trainiDg  native  preacliera,  Tliis  was  left 
litily  to  tlie  individual  effort  of  the  miEBionaries. 
They  had  Bomcthing  of  an  Annual  and  District  Con- 
ference course  of  etudy  marked  cut,  but  at  best  such 
mrses  could  not  be  mode  effective.  The  need  of  a 
leological  echool  pressed  upon  them.  In  1872  the 
idia  Conference  availed  itself  of  a  generous  offer 
from  Bev.  D.  "W.  Thomas,  a  member  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  a  theological  seminary  was  inangurated. 
Providentially  Brother  Thomas  had  money  and  was 
hble  to  give  $20,000  toward  the  seminary.  This  was 
Ffor  the  endowment  of  scbolarBbipa ;  as  the  iirst  con- 
sideration was  something  with  which  to  sustain  the 
students  who  were  ready  to  be  trained.  Their  pupils 
being  without  home  or  friends,  or  support  as  Chna- 
f^taans,  it  was  necessary  to  aid  them  while  getting  an 
[education.  Hence  tlie  need  of  scholarship  endow- 
"inents  at  once.  Tliey  turned  a  native  preacher's 
house  iuto  a  seminary  building,  improvised  dormito- 
ries from  a  row  of  huts  tliat  had  been  occupied  by 
iHatii'e  Cliristian  families,  and  with  Brother  Thomas 
U  the  principal,  and  Dr.  Scott  to  assist  in  the  teaching, 
they  made  a  commencement.  Tliey  began  witli  about 
ft  dozen  students,  who  worked  throngh  a  three-years' 
tconree  of  study,  and  grand  preacbei-s  most  of  them 
[became.  The  standard  of  entrance  to  the  school  was 
hnot  placed  very  high,  for  tliey  needed  men  and  it  was 
Ki^lay  of  small  things.     They  have  since  made  th^ 
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staudard  of  entrance  more  difficult.  After  a  few 
years,  partly  to  enpply  Clirietian  teaclicrs  foi-  tlicir 
scliools,  and  partly  to  furnish  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment for  tbe  theological  seuiinary,  a  normal  and  high 
school  was  opened  in  connection  with  the  seminary. 
Meantime  Mr,  Thomas  had  visited  the  United  States, 
and  secnred  from  camp-meetings  and  indiviJnale  en- 
dowments for  some  thirty -eix  additional  echolsirships. 
Each  year  brought  a  new  class,  who  eitlier  in  Ikjcumi- 
ing  Christians  lost  all,  or  in  abandoning  other  ]>nrBnit8 
for  study  needed  these  Bcholarshipe,  Tlie  generosity 
of  E.  Remington,  Esq.,  of  Ilion,  N.  T.,  enabled  them 
to  erect,  in  1875,  a  heantiful  building  with  chapel 
room,  library  hall,  and  recitation  rooms  complete.  We 
present  liere  a  picture  of  this  building:  Dormitories 
were  expanded  for  tbe  increasing  number  of  students. 
More  recently  the  institution  has  been  registered  or 
incorporated  by  the  government  of  North  India  to 
give  its  board  of  trustees  legal  authority  in  holding 
and  controlling  its  property  and  funds.  Thus  they 
have  moved  forward,  doing  a  most  important  wor'k 
for  the  native  ministry  and  the  evangelization  of  tbe 
country.  Eighty-nine  regular  graduates  have  passed 
out,  with  thirty  who  have  tahun  a  partial  course, 
making  one  hundred  and  eleven  native  missionaries 
who  have  been  trained  in  this  school  of  the  propbeta. 
Four  of  these  have  gone  to  work  in  other  missions — 
one  for  the  Baptist  brethren  at  Delhi,  and  three  for 
the  Pi-osbyterians  at  Rajpootana, 
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:  intereeting  to  tlie  reader  to  know  eome- 
tliing  more  particularly  about  tbe  organization  and 
iutcrnal  eeouomy.  The  carriculum  of  study 
fitantially  the  same  as  pnrsiied  by  stndenta  of  tlieoli 
ical  institutions  in  America.  Of  course  they 
adnptationB  of  eome  things  to  India.  Drill  is 
and  hard,  aud  examinations  are  sharp  and  tliorongh. 
Theclaseic  languages  of  India  are  studied,  viz. :  San- 
skrit,  Persian,  and  Arabic.  Students  are  general 
married  men.  Married  life  begins  early  in  Indi 
Each  married  student  is  allowed  two  small  rooms, 
furnished.  In  the  rooms  he  will  place  a  couple  of 
small  cots,  a  bo.";,  perhaps  a  little  table,  an  earthen- 
ware lamp,  very  cheap,  a  few  brass  cooking  utensils, 
and  he  is  ready  for  life  and  study  in  a  theological 
school.  The  scholarship  allowances  will  aeem  wonder- 
fully small  in  the  United  States,  The  married 
students  receive,  at  the  present  value  of  the  rupee, 
about  $i  a  month,  and  unmarried  students  about 
$3  40  a  month.  In  the  normal  school  department 
married  students  get  $2  40  a  month,  and  single  stu- 
dents $1  40  a  month.  With  these  snnis  they  furnii 
their  rooms,  feed  and  clothe  themselves,  and  furnif 
their  own  books.  The  seminary  has  been  at  work  ft 
twelve  years,  and  now  has  a  fair  supply  of  buildings, 
the  result  of  donations  and  partial  help  from  our  Mis- 
sionary Society.  Fifty-seven  scholarehips  have  been 
founded,  meeting  their  present  want.  Bat  a  fress- 
rao  HECEssrrr  is  endowment  in  support  of  Uacher{ 
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Tlic  Miseion  Board  Eiipplies  only  the  salary  of  tlio 
jiriiicipal.     In  tlie  scioinary  proper,  and  in  the  nor- 
ma! school  department,  four  or  live  other  teachers  are 
employed  for  whom  no  endowment  has  yet  been  se- 
en red.     So  far  these  teachers  have  been  paid  from  the 
inctune  of  the  scholarship  endowment.      This  mnch*    , 
regretted  necessity  has  greatly  crippled  the  efficiency    ' 
of  the  institution.     The  present  aim  is  to  raise  $12,000    , 
for  the   endowment  of  a   native   professor's   chair.    ' 
This  sum  will  yield  a.  sufficient  salary  in  India.     Tlie 
board  of  trnsteea  has  decided  that  any  one  donating 
a  suKi  sufficient  to  found  a  chair  shall  have  the  privi- 
lege of  naming  the  chair.     Will  not  some  generous- 
hearted  brother  or  sister  come  forward  and,  by  assum- 
ing the  whole  or  the  largest  part  of  this  snm,  claim 
this  privilege ! 

This  is  the  flrst  Methodist  Theological  Seminary 
in  Asia.  It  has  already  done  a  noble  work  in  supply- 
ing one  hundred  and  eleven  native  missionaries  to  the 
field,  besides  preparing  a  number  of  Christian  teach- 
ers. The  opening  is  a  grand  one  in  the  pressing  de- 
mand for  trained  men  in  this  rapidly  expanding 
mission  work.  India  pleads  for  something  worthy  of 
the  great  opening  presented  there.  This  institntion 
is  educating  a  ministry  for  a  population  as  largo  aa 
lialf  the  population  of  the  United  States,  and  in  a 
language  spoken  hy  one  hundred  millions  of  people. 
They  are  looking  to  this  present  year  to  fit  them  for 
eidarged   usefuhioss,     Kowhere   can  money  be   be-   ' 
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etowed  for  more  effective  work  in  the  Balvation  of 
souls.  This  seminar)/  should  he  raised  at  mice  to  the 
highest  condition,  of  effectiveness.  Now  is  the  time 
to  put  a  shoulder  to  tliis  wlieel.  We  are  on  tlie  eve 
of  mighty  moral  aud  social  revolutions  in  the  vast 
pagan  world.  The  great  deep,  especially  in  India 
and  Japan,  is  breaking  op.  The  Clmrch  should  move 
forward  with  aJl  its  wisdom  and  power  at  tliis  su- 
preme moment.  Anti-Christianity  is  already  trying 
to  preempt  the  field.  Agents  of  skepticism  from 
Christian  lands  are  now  on  tlie  ground.  Islam  is  en- 
dowing great  colleges.  Bnddhism  is  reconstructing 
its  base.  Here  is  where  the  Church's  great  buttle 
against  Paganism  will  be  fought  out.  The  day  that 
sees  idolatry  surrender  in  India  will  see  its  doom 
every-where.  Under  God,  our  hope  of  this  grand 
victory  rests  largely  in  snch  a  cultured  and  sanctified 
ministry  as  has  begun  to  go  forth  from  this  school  of 
the  prophets.  With  increased  means  they  could  con- 
fer upon  them  that  more  adequate  culture  which  the 
impending  conflict  will  so  much  require,  and  also  pro- 
vide room  for  the  larger  number  which  the  growing 
wants  of  their  work  demand ;  so  that  they  may  be  en- 
abled to  follow  up  and  utilize  the  sncceaa  which  God 
is  giving  them. 

My  readers  may  be  interested  in  looking  over  the 
programme  of  exercises  on  the  day  in  question,  when 
these  seven  students  were  graduated.  The  nnmbcr 
is  usually  larger,  sometimes  as  high  as  thirteen  : 
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CLOSING  EXERCISES  FOR  GRADUATING  CLASS,  1883, 

Sain/rday^  Deceiviher  15,  11  A,  M. 


PROGRAMME. 

SINGING  AND  PRAYER. 

ADDRESSES  BT  GRADUATES. 

•*  His  Ministers  a  Flame  of  Fire,"    )  p,v/t>'  t 

K/iddiman  ko  dg  kd  shuala  bandyd,  ) riYARi  L.AL. 

The  Word  in  Time,                                  )  ChedX  Lal 

Jo  bat  waqt  par  kahijati  kyd  khub  hai^  )    

How  the  Gospel  entered  India  and  gratitude  for  it.  > 
Injil  kyunkar  Hindustdn  men  paJiuuchi,  aur  us  ke  dne  ^  John  W.  Todd. 
ki  shiLkr-guzdrij  ) 

NATIVE  MUSIC. 

Self-sacrifice,           )  Trr.«^»,-»r  o 

Apndinkdrkamd,] Wareek  M.  Scorr. 

Christ  the  Life,              )  c!.„  i,  tt 

'^Zindagi  Main  Hn,"  f  bAMiL  Harry. 

NATIVE  MUSIC. 

"  Labor  omnia  vincit,"                 )  Nabi  Bakh^h 

Mihnat  se  sab  kuchh  Iio  saJctd  hai^ji ^^^^  JJAKHSH. 

Success  in  the  Ministry,        )  -d       /  c 

Waiz  kis  taur  se  kdmyab  ho,] ^^'^^  ^^^^' 

NATIVE  MUSIC. 

Brief  Report  of  the  School,  Remarks  by  Visitors, 

Reading  of  Standings,  Delivering  of  Diplomas, 

Doxology  and  Benediction. 


Graduating  Class  Sermon,  Sunday,  9th By  the  Principal. 

Annual  Sermon,  Sunday,  16th,  at  10  A.  M By  Rev.  R.  Hoskins. 

Alumni  Sermon  at  3  P.  M By  Kallu  Sing. 
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Foar  of  the  3 


I  bear  Englisli  1 


I  names,  1 

mating  that  they  ciime  through  oar  Boys'  Orphanaj 
and  iiave  the  names  of  theii-  Amerjcaii  patrons. 
English  rendering  is  given  of  the  theiiii;,  wliich  \ 
read  in  the  llindustanee. 

I  Vas  requested  to  preside  and  eay  a  few  words  to 
each  student  before  handing  him  liis  dijdoma.  The 
first  whom  Ur.  Scott  brought  forward  and  introduct 
as  standing  at  the  head  of  his  class,  was  a  brothi 
without  any  caste  distinction  at  all,  and  whom  ! 
Brahmin  in  tlie  land  would  affect  to  look  down  upon 
with  contempt.  Yet  here  he  was,  by  general  consent, 
the  first  in  his  class  for  all  excellence.  Snch  is  the 
fruit  of  Christianity.  How  grandly  the  divine  poi 
pose  in  tliis  respect  was  illustrated  at  the  Mela  i 
Ajudhiya,  a  few  weeks  since,  will  be  referred  to  fai 
ther  on. 

In  introdncing  the  last  student  to  me,  Dr.  Scots 
said,  "  And  this,  sir,  is  a  Presbyterian."     How  odd  it 
sounded — a  Presbyterian    etndcnt   graduating 
Methodist  theological  seminary  I    The  doctor  saw  n 
surprise   and   amusement,  and  in   explanation  i 
"  Wlien  yon  came  up  country  alone  in  1856,  our  g 
Presbyterian  bi-ethren  at  Allahabad  made  you  a  pre 
ent  of  one  of  their  students,  that  you  might  have  61 
one  to  begin  witli,  and  you  will  remember  how  fi 
fully  that  gift.  Brother  Joel,  stood  by  you,  and  still 
stands  an  example  to  our  rising  ministry.     So,  when 
our  Presbyterian  brethren  in  Rajpootana,  who  1 
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no  theological  seraiDaryof  their  owd,  asked  ub  io  train 
a  student  for  them  at  their  uxponse,  we  ghidly  and 
gratefullj  consented,  and  this  is  the  thii'd  whom  w*c 
Lave  graduated  for  them.  I  was  delighted,  and  could 
not  bnt  remark  that  with  all  our  respect  for  evangel- 
ical alliance,  I  regarded  this  fact  as  one  of  the  moat 
heautiful  and  expressive  illtistrdtions  of  real  Christian 
imiou  that  I  had  ever  known.  I  gave  the  young  man 
as  hearty  a  hand-shake  as  he  ever  received,  and  said  : 
"When  jou  return  to  our  PreBb^*terian  bretlircn  in 
Kajpootana,  give  them  my  love,  and  tell  tliein  that 
while  you  are  the  third  inataUment  we  have  paid  for 
Brother  Joel,  we  are  willing  to  pay  the  Banie  amount 
over  again,  if  they  so  desire,  ere  we  feel  our  obliga^. 
tion  is  fau-Iy  met," 

A  large  flag  floated  from  the  staff  on  tlie  top  of  the 
eeminary  all  the  time  we  were  there,  having  the 
words,  "  Welcome  to  the  founders  of  the  mission, 
1856-1883,"  in  three  languages  upon  it— the  Ilindu- 
Btanee,  the  Hindee,  and  the  Euglish.  So,  of  course, 
almost  every  one  in  Biireilly  knew  we  were  there, 
and  the  interest  resulting  was  conBiderahle.  Several 
of  the  old  native  gentlemen  who  knew  me  in  tlie 
Sepoy  rebellion  days  came  to  see  me.  Some  of  them 
were  present  at  the  reception  tendered  us  on  the 
evening  of  the  closing  exercises,  and  the  kind  neigh- 
borly spirit  which  they  evinced  was  very  pleasant. 
Here  were  the  men,  some  of  whom  knew  that  myself 
and  family  were  doomed  to  die  the  death  as  soon  as 
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Khan  Baliadur  seized  power  in  May,  1857.  How 
certain  our  fate  must  have  seemed  to  them  ]  Yet, 
when  the  day  (Slst  of  May)  came,  and  they  beheld 
the  Nawab's  vengeance  wreaked  on  the  fifteen  En- 
glish gentlemen  whom  he  seized  and  executed,  tlio 
missionary  and  hia  wife  and  two  childi-en  were  not 
among  tlie  victims.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing 
wliat  tliey  thought  then,  but  certainly,  at  this  recep- 
tion, twenty-six  years  after,  it  was  evident  enough 
that  they  were  truly  glad  that  we  liad  not  been 
hanged,  but  were  here  now  in  life  and  health  once 
more  among  them.  The  conciliation  of  views  and 
feelings  toward  Christianity  which  they  admitted, 
and  the  kind  words  of  appreciation  of  our  native 
ministry  and  our  church  members  whicli  they  spoke, 
were  very  gratifying  to  me.  Christianity  is  evident- 
ly telling,  and  that  in  its  highest  and  best  sense,  upon 
the  thoughtful  minds  of  thousands  who  have  not  yet 
embraced  it,  but  are  beginning  to  recognize  its  value 
and  its  truth. 

The  commanding  position  of  our  mission  premises 
in  Bareilly,  occupying  both  sides  of  tlie  main  street, 
lias  been  often  referred  to  by  tliose  who  have  visited 
our  mission.  Bishop  Foster's  cnlogium  is  especially 
kind  and  appreciative.  But  I  could  not  fail  to  recall 
to  mind  the  limited  views  of  some  of  my  associates 
when  I  resolved,  in  addition  to  what  we  liad  then,  to 
I  secure  the  site  on  which  the  theological  seminary 
lC  chnrch  stand  to-day.    One  of  tl 
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bretliren  was  dow  niagnaniinoTis  enongh  to  reuiin4| 
me  of  their  want  of  sympathy  with  me  in  that  trans- 
action. He  Baid :  "  Brother  Butler,  when  yon  took 
the  reBponeibility  of  securing  tlie  lot  on  that  side  of 
the  road  for  our  work,  yon  remember  we  thouglit  you 
were  going  too  fast,  and  making  unnecessary  provis- 
ion for  the  future.  But  bow  evident  it  is  now  that 
we  were  mistaken  and  that  yon  were  right.  Often 
have  we  expressed  our  gratitude,  that  you  acted  on 
your  own  broader  views  in  the  matter,  and  secured 
it  for  US  when  it  could  be  done.  How  complete  and 
powerful  its  possession  has  made  our  mission.  Yoa 
secured  it  for  us,  too,  at  a  small  outlay,  but  no  money 
that  we  could  command  would  buy  it  for  us  to-day. 
Very  generous  it  was  of  this  good  brother  to  make 
this  adiniasion,  and  what  a  justifieation  to  my  own 
mind  that  I  had  sought  and  followed  the  guidance  of 
God  in  thus  providing  for  the  rising  wants  of  his 
work  and  tlie  blessed  future  toward  which  I  then  ap- 
prehended we  were  moving,  and  which  I  expected 
would  justify  my  action. 

The  Sabbath  was  probably  the  grandest  day  in  all 
our  Christian  life ;  and  this  is  sayitig  so  much  it  makes 
me  pause ;  yet  still  I  can  dare  reafEi'm  it  as  my  con- 
viction. Its  crowded  and  holy  services  contrasted  so 
gloriously  with  that  weary  Sabbath  in  185T,  when 
we  were  here  for  the  first  time  alone ;  no  congrega- 
tion, no  fellow-worshipers,  no  sign  of  a  Sabbath — all 
secular  and  idolatrous — onr  harps  himg  on  the  wi! 
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I,  and  "  we  wept  as  we  remembered  Zion."     Hui 


It 


reqii 


iied  h!I  the  faitL  we  conl* 


a  wa 


iDuater  to  bear  up  and  liope  for  tbe  better  daj-  tliai  was 

to  come,  wlieii  onr  wonder-working  God  was  to  "  make 

a  way  in  the  wilderness  and  rivei-s  in  the  desert." 

now 

"  TliBt  day  liaa  dawned  1 " 

id  we  are  here  to  bi^liold  its  glorious  light.     Ho^J 
true,  how  appropriate  to  us,  we  felt  the  divine  word 
to  be,  that  twenty-six  years  ago  we  clung  to  in  thaCj 
"dark   and  cloudy  day,"  the  naked  promise  of  on] 
God,  without  the  first  external  sign  to  enconrage  ns^ 
"  He  tliat  goeth  forth  and  weepetli,  heai'ing  precioiia^ 
seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  briug-9 
ing  his  sheaves  with  him." 

The  beautifnl  cliurch  was  crowded  that  morning 
with  a  congregation  of  native  Chrietians,  wliose  tidy 
appearance  and  dei^out  and  intelligent  aspect  was  a 
joy  to  behold.     I  think  I  am  not  partial  in  saying  tliatJ 
I  have  not  seen  in  all  India  an  audience  more  wortliyw 
of  this  ]-emark.     It  was  also  so  good  to  see  such  a  pre-  ■ 
ponderance  of  the  woman   element  in  the  congi-oga- 
tion,  due,  of  course,  to  the  presence  of  the  girls  from 
the  Orphanage,  as  well  as  to  hear  such  Christian  sing-  I 
ing  in  a  heathen  land  as  we  had  there  that  day. 

As  the  sermon  ended.  Dr.  Dease,  the  missionary  i: 
charge,  caine  forwai-d  and  said  that,  before  the  servie*fl 
was  closed,  there  were  one  or  two  other  things  which:! 
■sired  I  should  do  for  them — more  delightfnlj 
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surpriBes  prepared  for  ns  bj  our  kind   friends.     Ho  j 

explained  that  tlie^  Lad  reserved  tlie  candidates  for  I 
full  reception  beloiiging  to  tlie  two  quarters,  so  tbut  I  ] 
might  hare  the  joy  and  honor  of  receiving  them,  and 
giving  them  the  right  hand  of  fdlowsliip  on  behalf 
of  the  Chnrcb  at  home.     He  drew  tbrth  the  list  and   i 
began  to  read,  and  did  not  ri.'3ch  tlie  end  until  sixty-   | 
seven  names  were  called.     What  a  sight  it  was,  t» 
they  came  round  the  communion  rails  and  stood  two 
and  tliree  deep.     More  tlian  tweuty-five  of  them  were 
orphan  girls,  and  some  of  them  looked  so  young,  that 
I  quietly  asked  the  doctor  if  lie  considered  that  all  of 
these    yonthful    candidates    had   "  saving    faith    in  '• 
Christ!"     He  smiled   and  said  in  reply;  "I  asked 
that  qneation  of  Miss  Sparkes  the  day  she  handed  me   ■ 
her  portion  of  the  list,  and  she  assured  me  tliat  she 
iiad  held  them  back  from  joining  in  full  until  she  waa 
satisfied  that  each  of  tiiem  was  a  child  of  God."     He 
added,  "  Tou  need  have  no  reservation  in  your  mind 
on  that  point."   Of  course,  after  such  assurance,  I  had 
none,  but  gladly  received  them  all. 

When  they  had  taken  their  seats  Dr.  Cease  again  j 
arose  and  said:  "And  now,  sir,  we  have  another 
pleasant  duty  which  we  desire  you  should  also  fulfill  | 
for  us.  The  converts  of  the  quarter  from  heathenism 
are  here  to  be  baptized  and  received  on  probation,  and  I 
we  wish  you  to  have  this  privilege  also."  He  read  i 
again,  and  thirty-four  answered  to  their  names  and  i 
came  around  the  altar.     It  was  a  grand  sight,  these   ' 
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accessions  from  heathenism  to  Christianity.     It  was 
matter  of  satisfactiun  that  bo  mnch  of  my  little  Rtoc 

of  Hiudnalunee  had  come  back  to  me,  that  I  was  able, 
lo  give  them  the  sacred  rite  in  their  own  lauguage., 
And  this  was  in  Bai-uilly !  The  esperienee  of  this 
day  was  uuique  in  my  ininistenal  Ufe.  Never  before 
have  I  baptized  bo  many,  or  received  such  a,  number 
into  full  membei-ship  into  our  Church,  in  any  ono 
day.  At  Lome  it  would  not  be  so  wonderful.  Eat 
tliis  waa  Bakeilly  1  Here,  where  the  first  member 
we  received  became  a  martyr  for  her  faith.  Uei-e 
where  WD,  too,  were  doomed  to  die.  Here,  where  so 
many  suffered  deatli  for  Christ  on  the  31st  of  May, 
1857,  and  their  bodies  lay  exposed  in  the  public 
BtreetB.  Here,  where  we  escaped  with  the  loss  of  all 
things  but  life.  Ilere,  where  we  experienced  the 
loneliest  and  saddest  Sabbath  in  ourChristian  history, 
and  where  the  outlook  was  then  so  dreadful  for  Chris- 
tianity, where  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  Jesus  held 
their  high  carnival  for  full  fifteen  months  ;  even  here 
had  God  brought  ub  back  to  see,  and  rejoice  ia  the 
wonderful  evidence  how  he  conid  "make  the  wrath 
of  man  to  praise  him,"  and  restrain  the  remainder  of 
wrath.  Yes,  here,  within  those  communion  rails,  I 
stood,  with  a  heart  full  to  overflowing  and  with  tears 
of  joy,  and  realized  it  all  as  no  oue  else  could.  IIow 
conscious  I  was  that  the  blessed  Master  himself  was 
with  me  as  I  was  honored  to  receive,  there  and 
then,  oue  hundred  and  otic  Ti\e;\uticva  into  the  Chris- 
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tian  Cbarch,  nearlj'  one  half  of  the  number  being 
females ! 

We  are  assured  in  the  word  of  God  that,  in  "the 
aBseuibliea  of  hia  saints,"  there  is  more  presence  tlian 
what  is  visible  to  mortal  eye.  "  We  arc  made  a  spec- 
tacle to  tlie  world  and  to  augela  and  to  men,"  "  com- 
passed about  with  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses."  How 
fully  I  was  impressed  with  the  consciousness  of  this 
fact  that  day  as  I  stood  there.  The  divine  preeenee 
was  realized  with  a  peculiar  power;  but  in  addition  to 
this  divine  surrounding,  a  special  impression  of  the 
interest  that  Maria  must  have  in  this  scene  kept  re- 
curring to  my  tlioughfa  all  through  those  reception 
and  baptismal  services,  until  she  eeeuied  so  manifest- 
ly before  my  mind,  that  I  cauie  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  had  probably  pleased  the  blessed  Lord  to  grant 
that  tbe  soul  of  the  martyred  girl  (whose  mutilated 
body  was  lying  under  the  rose-hedge  only  a  few 
minutes'  walk  from  where  I  was  standing)  the  privi- 
lege of  being  present  to  look  ouce  more  on  the  face  of 
her  old  pastor  and  witness  the  joy  of  his  heart  that 
day  as  he  received  or  baptized  these  one  hundred  and 
one  candidates,  half  of  tbem  of  her  own  sex,  into 
the  communion  of  the  Church  for  whose  sake  she  suf- 
fered death  !  I  never  had  such  a  vivid  impression  of 
the  presence  of  any  of  tlie  sainted  dead.  To  me  at 
least  it  seemed  very  real;  indeed,  the  highest  realiz 
tion  I  have  ever  kno^m  as  to 

"  How  Ihiiily  Hie  sail  ii 
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n  onreelves  anJ  the  spirits  of  tLe 
perfect,  wlioiu  we  are  bo  soon  to  join. 

Speaking  of  these  orphan  giris  at  Eareilly,  and 
what  they  Lave  become  and  are  yet  to  beeoiiie  to 
Christianity  in  India,  I  am  reminded  of  an  incident 
that  oecurred  in  one  of  tlie  audiences  whicli  I  ad- 
dressed. There  were  probably  six  huudret!  persona 
present,  nearly  all  of  them  native  Christians.  Babu 
Ram  ChanderBose  was  my  interpreter  on  the  occasion, 
and  he  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  competent  of  hie 
elasB.  He  stood  on  one  aide  of  the  pulpit  and  I  on 
the  other,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  as  fast 
as  I  uttered  the  thought  in  Engheh,  he  poured  it  oiit 
in  his  fluent  Hindnstanee,  The  audience  was  in- 
tensely interested,  as  they  nsnally  are,  in  this  style  of 
addressing  them.  I  was  making  three  points  as  to  the 
object  of  missionaries  in  coming  to  India:  to  give 
them  a  true  religion,  a  sanctified  education,  and  to 
create  the  Christian  home.  All  went  smoothly  tii 
I  pronounced  my  third  position,  when  the  Babu 
denly  stopped  and  looked  round  him  confused.  F< 
a  moment  I  supposed  he  was  ill.  But  turning  to  the 
missionaries  sitting  behind  ns,  he  asked,  "Brethren, 
what  am  I  to  do  with  that  word  ?  In  the  sense 
■which  Dr.  Butler  is  using  it,  we  have  no  term  in 
LDgnage  by  which  I  can  render  his  word  liome. 

translate   it  "  house "  or  "  family,"  but  neithi 
p'uld  express  his  meaning,  yet  I  can  get  no  nearer. 
It  ami  to  do!" 


m 

he 
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I  Btood*  aiid  looked  at  tbe  cultured  Eabu  in  I 
inability,  kuowiiif^  that  if  lie  coiild  not  translate  t 
■word  adequately  probably  no  one  else  of  his  r 
could.  He  had  been  twice  in  America ;  had  bi 
"the  Christian  home,"  and  knew  exactly  wliat  it  v 
and  how  it  ought  to  be  represented.  But  there  I 
stood  and  was  helpless.  This  was,  jwrbaps,  one  of  thi 
highest  coinplimeuta  ever  paid  to  the  Christian  i 
ligion.  The  Babu  could  not  find  the  tenn  in  his  \ 
cabulary,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  the  thing  i 
expresses  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  1 
country.  Heathenisni  has  but  Uttle  need  for  HiftV 
■word.  They  have  sacrificed  the  possibility  of  its  traft4 
meaning  by  thiiir  treatment  of  woman  and  their  sen- 
timents in  regard  to  her.  Their  miserable  civiliza- 
tion has  involved  them  in  this  penalty.  Polygamy, 
either  as  a  fact  or  a  possibility,  banishes  the  idea  of 
/tome  from  any  land  over  which  it  spreads  its  dark 
eliadow.  Tlie  happiest  -wife  in  India  knows  well  that, 
though  she  may  to-day  be  alone  with  her  lord,  and 
■without  a  rival  in  Jiis  aEEection,  that  to-morrow  all  this 
may  be  changed.  With  or  without  any  reason  on  her 
part — without  any  failure  of  her  duty  or  affection — 
her  lord  and  master  may  choose  to  become  fickle,  hie 
love  may  wander  and  find  other  attractions,  and  with- 
out a  note  of  warning  she  may  at  any  hour  find  her- 
Bupplanted,  and   a  stranger  introduced  into  the 

femily"  or  "house." 

p  would  she  dare  even  to  protest ;  for  well  she 
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PQows  that  both  her  religion  and  the  law  justify  her 
■Dsband  in  60  doing.  And  any  rebellion  on  her  part 
piinst  the  deep  wrong  done  her  can  be  snddenly 
ended  by  her  punishment  and  expnlsion.  No;  no 
true,  no  Christian  home  is  there,  and  cannot  be,  bo 
long  as  their  vile  religion  regulates  their  family  life. 
If  to  this  license  yon  add  ignomnce,  tlien  the  chain 
which  binds  woman's  condition  is  dark  as  well  as 
galling.  Only  Christianity  can  create  the  home.  That 
fragment  of  Eden  which  Las  survived  the  fall,  un- 
der the  meruifiJ  arrangements  of  Him  who  ordained 
holy  matrimony,  is  still  g\iarded  by  his  justice,  an<i 
made  possible  to  those  alone  who  accept  his  condi- 
tion of 

"  Loving  one  only  uml  being  Inie  ta  lier." 

He  enjoins  the  measure  of  that  true  and  niani; 
affection,  when  his  holy  providence  has  guided  the 
two  sincere  and  honest  hearts  together.  At  his  altar, 
as  the  gentle  hand  of  the  trusting  woman  is  placed  in 
the  hand  of  him  who  then  covenants  before  God  and 
man  "  to  love,  honor,  and  cherish  her,  and  forsaking 
all  other,  cleave  only  unto  her  as  long  as  they  both 
shall  live,"  the  Author  of  this  blessed  institution  adds, 
to  tlio  heart  and  coTiscience  of  the  liapjiy  bridegroom, 
"  Now  love  her  as  Christ  also  loved  the  Church."  Here 
is  God's  own  foundation  for  tlie  Christian  home ;  the 
rest,  for  its  culture  and  sanctity,  depends  npon  tliem- 
selves.  A  home,  too,  where  its  childi-en,  the  frait  of  their 
^^fection^r^dadly  welcomed  as  the  gifts  of  heavf 
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to  be  trained  for  glory,  lionor,  and  imiuortality;  where 
the  family  altar  is  Buetaincd  in  its  midst,  and  divine 
benedictions  sanctify  tlie  joys  and  sorrows  of  tbeir 
daily  lives.  What  scope  God  intended  should  be 
given  in  this  sanctuary  of  the  nffeetions  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  tenderest  charities  of  life,  its  mutual  help- 
fulness and  sweetest  sympathies ! 

Without  Eve,  Paradise  was  but  a  solitude  to  tlia 
most  perfect  man  of  onr  race.  It  is  still  woman,  tlins 
honored,  that  with  her  cultured  affection,  her  devotioa 
and  unquestioning  trust,  forms  the  Christian  home; 
■which  makes  a  paradise  for  the  poor  man  as  well  as 
for  the  rich,  for  the  cottage  as  for  the  palace ;  for  there 
the  loving  wife  reigns  as  queen  and  fears  no  rival. 
"Her  eliildren  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed  ;  her  hua- 
band  also,  and  he  praiseth  her."  Such  homes  are  the 
creations  of  Christianity,  and  tliey  flonrish  most  where 
its  influence  is  most  felt.  Christianity  enriches  the 
language  and  the  civilization  of  every  land  which  it 
enters,  as  it  renews  the  heart  and  life  of  each  individ- 
ual who  receives  it.  ■  "  Old  things  are  passed  away ;  be- 
hold, all  things  become  new."  The  new  life  demands 
a  home  suitable  to  its  own  peace  and  joy,  and  Chris- 
tianity stands  ready  to  create  it  for  all  its  true  disciples. 
As  the  vernacular  has  no  word  to  express  the  idea  of 
snch  a  home,  so  it  has  none  to  properly  define  regen- 
eration and  its  associated  blessings,  and  the  people 
must  either  go  to  tiieir  ancient  classics  to  find  a  phrase 
for  them,  or  coin  the  requisite  terms.     But  as  Bure 
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its  )MLrt  toward  their  ci'eation,  and  the  number 
calture  of  thetn  are  increasing. 

The  second  generation  is  building  them  better  i 
first,  and  "tlie  rise  in  blessing"  is  still  be 
X.  I  saw  some  of  these  homes.  One  of 
nio^  pleasant  recollections  is  where  we  wei-e  invited 
to  go  and  share  their  humble  evening  meal,  and 
when  the  repast  was  ended,  the  dear  woman  laid  the 
word  of  God  before  tne.  and  said,  "  Sahib,  wont  yon 
plea^  read  a  portion  and  praj  with  ua  before  yon 
go?"  Yes,  snrely,  here  was  the  very  thing  that  Baba 
^Bose  conid  not  call  by  name,  but  whioh  this  Iliuda 
Methodist  wife  and  mother  knew  by  experience  aa 
fact  in  the  humble  little  sanctuary  where  her  dai| 
life  is  spent. 

Our  Boys'  Orjihanage,  at  Shahjahanpore,  forty- tli 
liles  east  from  Kareilly,  was  our  next  point  of  int< 
Its  origin  and  history  have  been  intimated  at- 
ready   in   speaking   of  the   Orphanage   at   Bareilly. 
This  institution,  also,  has  fully  answered  our  hopes, 
and  has  become  of  untold  blessing  to  our  missii 
work.     The   number   of   children   received   into 
.lias  been  smaller  than  what  tlie  Girls  Orphanage 
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luitted.  But  dioBB  in  charge  of  it,  and  especially 
Brotliere  Jolinsoti  and  Bart',  have  equal  reason  to  be 
gi-atdful  for  the  results  attained,  as  have  the  devoted 
liidies  who  guiiicd  the  interests  of  the  Bareilly  Or- 
phanage. 

I  found  every  thing  at  Shalijalianpore  in  a  very  sat- 
isfactory condition.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  good  industrial 
school,  where,  in  addition  to  an  excellent  Christian 
education,  our  boys  are  tauglit  to  earn  their  living  by 
various  tradL's  and  industries,  as  well  as  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land  around  the  iustitution.  Shoe-makiug, 
cabinet-making,  blacksnii thing,  rope-niaking,  tailor- 
ing, and  other  trades  are  tauglit,  and  all  do  what  they 
can.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  busy  eeeue,  and  they  have  the 
aspect  of  being  a  God-fearing,  intelligent,  and  happy 
hand  of  boys.  Here,  too,  we  had  a  delightful  recep- 
tion, hearty  addresses,  and  a  joyful  time  generally 
with  these  dear  lads.  Their  little  savings  had  fur- 
nished them  with  the  "fire-works"  with  which  they 
finished  up  their  celebration;  and  no  Fourth  of 
July  hoys  at  home  could  be  more  jubilant  than  these 
were  that  evening.  Indeed,  hnman  nature  is  very 
much  alike  all  over  this  world.  It  Is  especially  bo,  as 
similar  conditions  of  intelligence  and  religious  enthn- 
Biaam  come  into  action.  The  experiences  and  their 
manifestations  then  become  almost  identical,  and 
yon  realize  what  a  true  brotherhood  these  make  for 
liniiianity  every-whcre.  The  bar  of  clime,  color,  and 
language  sinks  out  of  sight,  and  you  have  a  c 
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fill  consciotisne^  of  the  witle  meaning  of  our  Lord*« 

langnage  when  lie  stretdied  forth  his  hand  towai-d 

hie  diBciples,  and  said  :    "  Whosoever  [HinJa,  Clii- 

I  neee,  or   Auieriean   alike]  shall   do  the  will  of  my 

I  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother, 

I  And  sister,  and  mother." 

Ilere  we  have  Heaven's  own  remedy  for  the  eaete 
I  dietinctionBj  arifitocratic  exclusiveness,  and  pride  of 
k  race,  which  have  so  long  eeparatcd  men  and  enrsed 
\  the  world.  It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  we 
Gentiles  were  once  all  alike  involved  in  the  common 
ruin,  when  we  "were  without  Christ,  being  aliens 
from  the  conimonwealtJi  of  Israel,  and  strangers  from 
tlie  covenants  of  promise,  having  no  hope,  and  with- 
out God  in  the  world :  but  now,  in  Clirist  Jesus,  ye 
who  sometime  were  far  off  are  made  nigh  by  the 
hloud  of  Christ."  For  he  "  came  and  preached  peace 
to  you  which  were  afar  off,  and  to  them  that  were 
!i.  For  through  him  we  both  Iiave  access  hy  one 
Spirit  onto  the  Father,"  and  are  "no  more  stra'ngerfl 
.nd  foreigners,  but  fellow-eitizens  with  the  sjiints,  and 
of  the  household  of  God."  Into  this  blessed  brother- 
hood of  salvation  and  peace,  through  atoning  blood, 
the  last  of  men  are  welcome,  the  farthest  off  and  the 
greatest  stnmger  is  especially  and  cordially  invited  by 
onr  common  Father,  "who  will  have  all  men  to  be 
Lved,"  and  who  has  laid  it  as  an  obligation  ujion 
those  already  saved  to  invite  the  rest  to  come  and  be 
saved  too.    How  "  glorious  "  the  Gospel  appears  as 
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one  stands  amid  tliese  crowded  ba^^aars,  and  realizes  I 
that  tliie  is  its  uatiire  and  purpose,  and  that  this  will! 
be  its  blessed  result  to  them  also!  Truly,  we  arel 
debtors  "botli  to  tlie  Greeks,  and  to  the  barbarians;! 
Loth  to  tlie  wise,  and  to  the  unwiae;"  fur  wc  oim  I 
them  the  Gospel,  and  will  owe  it  rnitil  the  last  man  1 
on  earth  has  had  it  given  to  him.  Doubtless,  as  we  I 
toil  for  God,  we  are  "  building  better  than  we  know," 
for  we  are  finding  out  and  preparing  material  to  aid  I 
in  the  erection  of  that  "holy  temple,"  of  which  the  I 
Lord  Jesus  is  "  the  chief  corner-stone,"  and  saved  and  I 
gloritied  humanity  will  be  the  component  parts. 

No  one  race  nor  clime  can  furnish  all  that  is  ncces-  I 
sary  for  \\»  beanty  and  perfection.  When  complete  1 
it  will  be  evident  enough  that  its  "Builder  and  | 
Maker"  obtained  its  materials  fi'om  many  lande,  and  I 
even  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Like  those  dtssimi-  \ 
lar  but  magnificent  pillars  of  alabaster,  malachite,  por- 
phyry, and  marble — the  gift^  of  crowned  heads  of  I 
various  countries,  which  constitute  the  most  promi-  I 
nent  ornaments  of  tiiat  splendid  church  of  St.  Paul's,  ] 
outside  the  gates  of  Ostia,  so  the  Lord  Jesus  is  hav-  ' 
ing  materials  sought  for  and  prepared  whose  variety  ■] 
and  loveliness  will  form  forever  the  leading  attraa-f 
tions  of  that  living  temple  of  our  God.  And,  surely,  | 
India — gorgeous  India— is  to  furnish  some  of  that  J 
redeemed  humanity,  whose  nature  ami  quality  will  I 
be  found  at  last  possessed  of  the  perfection  and  I 
polish  which   will  render  them  capable  of   bearing  1 
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ibat  glonOQs  prominence  and  oniameHtation  of  wliicli 
!  divine  Architect  speaks  when  he  eaye,  "I  will 
ike  him  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and  he 
shall  go  ont  thenee  no  more:  and  I  will  write  npon 
litm  the  name  of  my  God,  and  tlie  name  of  the  city 
of  my  God,  the  new  Jeruealem,  which  cometlt  doi 
ont  of  heaven  from  my  God,  and  mine  own 
_  name.'" — Revised  Yerslon, 

But  we  are  wandering  away  from  those  dear  orpl 
toys.    It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  informed  by  the 
L^onary  in  chai^,  Brother  Bai-e,  that  a  large  nnmher 

■  of  them  meet  in  class  and  enjoy  religion ;  and,  also, 
I'that  many  of  the  elder  ones  are  helping  in  the  good 

work  by  Sunday-school  teaching,  by  assisting  in  tlie 
^singing  in  the  bazaar  Bervices,  and  by  accompanying 
Kthe  preachej-s  to  the  villages  ai'ound  to  teach  the  peo- 
Klfle.  The  native  pastor  is  the  Rev.  W,  R.  Bowen, 
lone  of  the  original  orphan  boys,  and  now  a  good 
I'lninister  of  JeSHS  Christ.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  sit 
I  and  talk  with  Brother  Bowen  of  that  first  band  of 
I  boys.     As  name  after  name  was  called  from  the  list 

■  ill  my  Iiands,  he  was  able  to  furnish  me  with  valuable 
[information  of  many  of  them  as  to  his  school  days, 
llliis  conversion  and  life,  what  he  became,  who  ho 
iwiarried,  and  where  he  is  now,  and  how  engaged. 
I  Boys  who  are  brought  up  together  know  one  another 
I  well,  and  their  testimony  as  to  each  other's  religions 
1  and  Christian  character  is  seldom  extravagant,  and 
Igenerally  very  reliable.      It   made   it  all  the 
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pleasant,  therefore,  to  me,  as  I  gave  the  name  of  bis 

associates,  twenty  or  more  years  ago,  one  after  the 
other,  to  hear  Brother  Bowen  say  of  so  many,  "  Sa- 
hib, he  was  good,"  or  "  nice,"  or  "  excellent,"  as  the 

.  ciise  might  be.  It  is  very  encoaraging  that  they 
thus  hold  each  other  in  respect,  and  that  there  was 
so  little  of  a  contrary  character  to  qualify  this  gen- 

'        erons  regard. 

I  found  it  more  difficnlt  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  orphan  boys  than  that  of  the  girls.  This  night 
Lave  been  expected.  But  I  have  done  all  that  was 
practicable  to  obtain  the  facts  concerning  them,  and 
now  present  the  ascertained  i-esulta  of  that  Orphanage 
to  tlie  cause  of  Christ  within  the  bounds  of  the  North 
India  Conference.  The  Shahjahanporo  Orphanage  > 
lias  given  to  the  mission  since  its  origin  the  fol- 
lowing educated  helpers: 

^^^    Do< 

^^^^  Co[ 

^^^M  Ell 

^^^H  Lw 

^^^H  Ve: 

^^^^pesidcB  these  there  are  36  engaged  in  secular  em- 
F       ployment  as  artisans,  servants,  farmers,  railway  and 
government  service,  etc.,  who  are  members  in  onr 
Church  and  eoiigregations,  making   a  total  of  143 


Doctors  and  Apothecaries 

I  Colporteurs 

i  Teaciiera 

I  Eihort«ra 

I  Sow  \a  the  Tlieologicat  Semiaarj  . 
r  Loral  Proachers  employed  in  the  w 

I  Vembcrs  of  Conference 

Total  Christian  norkers  . . . 
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ilTed  to  ClinBtianity  by  tliat  Orphanage.  Tbia  leaijj 
I  nt-ariy  aa  I  could  aseertaiti,  39,  wlio  must  be  l 
loanteil  for  by  deaths,  removals,  aad  failures,  ma] 
I  total  of  1S2,  besides  tlie  15S  boys  who  are  still  in 
pie  Orphanage.  This,  too,  is  a  record  for  which  our 
Iburcli  may  well  feci  deeply  grateful  to  God.  Both 
prphauages  have  fulfilled  our  every  hope,  and  have 
)een  of  immense  blessing  to  our  work,  and  are  des- 
Bued  to  be  far  more  useful  in  the  days  to  come, 
r  the  results  achieved  and  tlie  hopes  we  cherish  we 
""render  our  devout  and  adoring  thanks  to  God. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  Shahjahanpore  is  one  of  our 
two  Christian  villages.  We  have  about  eight  hundred 
acres  of  land,  granted  by  tlie  government,  where  we 
not  ouly  pi-ovide  for  persecuted  Christians  who  are 
tunied  out  of  their  holdings  when  they  are  baptized, 
but  also  where  we  can  provide  for  such  of  onr  orphan 
boys  as  do  not  develop  ability  to  become  teachers  or 
preachers.  Here,  as  farmers,  they  can  earn  a  living 
and  help  the  cause  as  members  of  the  Chureli  or  con- 
gregation. The  yield  of  two  crops  per  year  makes  a 
all  amount  of  land — five  to  eight  acrea^snfficient 
•  tlie  support  of  a  family,  and  the  outfit  required 
I  pair  of  bullocks,  plow,  tools,  seed,  a  central  well, 
ind  a  littie  house  and  furniture)  can  all  be  furnished 
■  ?40  or  lees.  "Wlien  the  house  is  built  and  the 
jed  is  in  the  ground  the  young  farmer  is  ready  to 
t  married,  and  with  a  Christian,  intelligent  wife  to 
m,  he  is  prepared  for  housekeeping. 
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a  great  deal  of  happiness  ia  realized  iu  tbose  little  I 
Christian  homes.     The  pastor  of  Panaporu  (the  city  | 
of  refuge),  as  the  place  is  named,  ia  Ilev.  Horace  J. 
Adams  (named  for  his  patron  in  Lowell,  Mass.),  one 
of  the  eaj'liest  orphan  boys.     He  told  me  that  every 
one  in  the  village  is  supposed  to  attend  Sunday-Bchool 
and  church.     In  many  homes  tliere  is  a  family  altar, 
and  the  place  does  not  contain  a  Sabbath  breaker,  not  1 
a  stroke  of  work  being  done  on  the  Lord's  day.     A,  I 
nice  little  chapel  and  the  school  stand  at  the  head  of  i 
the  village.     The  whole  enterprise  is  self-sustaining, 
and  the  memherB  are  trained  to  do  all  they  are  able 
toward  the  support  of  their  pastor.     Money  ia  yet 
but  little  known  there,  bnt  tliey  contribute  in  kind, 
80  many  quarts  of  various  sorts  of  grain,  which  the 
pastor  receivea  and  accounts  fur.     As  the  abiUty  of 
the  people  increases  these  contributions  augment,  and 
less  money  is  required  from  the  Society  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  pastor's  salary,  the  expectation  being  that 
after  some  years  the  people  will  be  able  to  take  the 
entire  burden,  thus  becoming  self-supporting,  and  the 
Society  be  permanently  relieved  of  all  expense  on 
their  account. 

This  Christian  community  now  numbers  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  souls,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  ten 
are  full  members,  and  thirty-four  probationers.  Of 
these  the  patriarch  is  old  Yaknb  (Hindustanee  for 
Jacob),  who  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  valley  to  em- 
brace the  Christian  .faith.     He  is  now  one  hundred 
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and  tbree  jeare  old,  lias  &  rich  experience,  and  is  be- 
loved by  alL  He  is  still  aljle  to  go  rooiid  among  the 
people  and  advise  and  inflneTice  them  for  good,  and 
seems  to  be  in  possession  of  all  his  faculties.  It  was 
pleasaut  to  be  remembered  by  the  dear  old  man,  and 
be  so  heartilr  welcomed  back  again  by  him. 

"We  leave  for  Xynee  Tal  and  the  mountain  district 
of  our  work  in  India.  Ilere,  too,  we  find  the  great 
improveraents  which  are  qtuetly  spreading  over  the 
Liiid.  An  excellent  road  now  connects  Bareilly  with 
Kynee  Tal,  seventyfonr  miles  northward.  It  was 
impossible,  as  we  entered  the  comfortable  carriage,  to 
forget  that  night  of  gloom  in  1857,  when  we  left  in 
onr  nncomfortable  doolies,  under  the  liability  of  being 
pursued  by  the  Sepoys,  and  if  not,  we  had  the  risks 
of  the  inalarions  Terai  to  face.  But  now  the  carriage 
brought  ns  to  the  Lai  Eva  (the  red  well),  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Terai,  ere  day  faded.  Here  was  the  scene 
of  that  memorable  prayer  {mentioned  in  The  Zand 
of  the  Yida),  where,  at  the  midnight  hour,  God 
wrought  out  for  lis,  in  answer,  that  wonderful  escape 
from  tliose  "  perils  in  the  wilderness,"  which  can 
never  lie  forgotten  by  ns,  either  in  time  or  in  eter- 
nity. To  pass  the  place  without  stopping  was  out  of 
the  qnestion.  As  soon  as  we  reached  the  loeahty  I 
ordered  the  driver  to  halt,  and,  taking  off  my  1 
entered  the  forest,  and  stood  on  the  spot  where,  witb'1 
uncovered  head,  that  dreadfiil  night,  I  so  agonizingly* 
implored  divine  deliverance,  when  human  help  hac 
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■ntterly  failed,  and  a  fearful  deatli  seemed  so  iuiu 
neiit  if  those  bearers  should  abandim  us  and  ta 
away  tlie  only  torch,  as  they  declared  they  must  ( 
tlieir  own  protection  in  returning  to  thoir  station  out- 1 
side  the  Terai!  I  trust  the  gratitude  now,  twenty- J^ 
six  years  after,  was  not  unworthy  hefore  God  of  the  I 
prayer  and  wonderful  dehverauce  which  lie  then  e 
promptly  sent  us.  The  locality  is  as  much  infested,  | 
all  the  way  up  to  Huldwanee,  by  the  "  royal  Bengal  J 
tigers''  and  leopards  to-day  as  it  was  then.  In  i 
deuce,  I  need  only  mention  that  I  requested  my  good  I 
friend,  the  governor,  Sir  Henry  Kamsay,  to  let  me  I 
have  three  tiger  and  three  leopard  skins  to  take  back  | 
to  America.  He  promised,  and  they  were  shot  in  I 
tliat  Terai  last  April  and  sent  after  me.  The  largest  I 
— now  on  the  floor  of  our  sitting-room^iaa  a  face  1 
nearly  as  big  as  a  bullotk  and  measures  over  eleven  I 
feet  long.  Since  I  left  India  the  railway  lias  been  I 
completed  through  the  Terai,  and  what  a  terror  the  I 
scream  of  the  engine  and  the  glare  of  the  headlight  I 
must  be  now  to  those  fierce  bruttis  as  tlie  train  rushes  J 
for  nearly  twenty  miles  through  tlieir  wild  domain  I 

Beautiful  Nynee  Tal  1  It  looked  lovelier  than  ever 
as  we  entered  it  again  last  year.  Tiie  little  settlement  \ 
has  grown  into  a  great  sanitarium.  We  have  here  a 
self-supporting  English  Clmrch  ;  but  our  native  work  I 
has  not  been  develojied  as  it  might  be,  or  as  its  early  I 
history  led  me  to  hope  it  would  be.  It  maiie  me  sad  | 
r  native  churcli — the  first  erected  in  oui 
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Biou — rented  as  a  store,  aiid  rcligioos  servicee  crowded 
incoiivenieutly  into  tbe  school-house.  It  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  desecration  of  wliat  had  been  so  Bo]emiil_)' 
dedicated  to  the  wordiip  of  God.  I  do  not  know 
■who  advised  this  coarse;  the  object  was,  I  iindw- 
Btand,  to  obUiin  by  the  rent  more  help  to  carrj-  on 
tlie  native  work.  I  may  wound  the  feelings  of  some 
one  in  uttering  these  woi-ds,  if  they  should  reach  In- 
dia, but  cannot  help  it.  I  mnst  be  excneed,  for  I  col- 
lected the  means  and  bnilt  that  church,  and  I  have 
a  conviction  that  its  restoration  to  its  original  use  and 
purpose  must  take  place  in  order  tliat  oar  native  work 
may  be  prosperous  in  Nynee  Tal  as  well  as  our  En- 
glish work.  This  was  the  only  thing  in  all  our  mis- 
sion that  caused  me  pain  ;  and  it  was  the  more  keenly 
felt  because  the  prosi>erity  of  the  native  work  filled 

I  He  with  snch  delight  every-where  else  that  we  went. 

'  I  cannot  but  hope  that  tliis  error,  as  I  regard  it,  will 
Boon  be  rectified,  and  God's  house  be  restored  to  his 
service,  and  the  requisite  help  for  the  work  be  other- 
wise provided  for. 

Engineering  skill  has,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  inadi 
the  iiill-side  safe  from  any  further  land-slide.  W< 
lost  no  part  of  oui-  ground  by  the  former  slide.  The 
situation  is  one  of  the  most  central  in  Nynee  Tal. 
We  have  over  five  acres  of  land,  which  with  the 
little  residence  I  purchased  frain  Jndge  Wilson  for 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  iilly  rupees  (only  eight 
hundred  dollars),  and  it  would  to-day  bring  pi-obabljr 
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three  or  four  times  its  origiria]  cost  if  we  were  dia- 

posed  to  part  with  it.     The  growth  of  the  place  re- 
quires Dot  oiily  the  restoration  of  the  church  to  its   i 
proper  purpose,  but  also  another  ehaj>el  for  the  lower 
bazaar  and  school. 

Our  raiseion  agents  here  are  treated  by  the  native 
community  in   the  most  cordial   manner.      Brother 
Kirk  (formerly  of  the  South  India  Conference),  one 
of  the  most  devoted  of  men,  is  greatly  esteemed  by  i 
them.     And  the  native  preacher,  John  Barker,  and 
his  excellent  wife,  Remotea  (one  of   Brother  Hum-   I 
phrey'a  medical  class),  are  so  popular  with  the  entire 
native  eomumnity  that  they  joined  in  a  formal  peti- 
tion to  Dr.  Humphrey,  on  his  return,  to  have  John   i 
and  ReTtiotea  re-appointed  to  Nynee  Tal.     They  de- 
clared they  could  not  do  without  them,  and  espocially 
without  Remutoa  as  a  medical  lady.     So  they  were 
restored  to  them. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  receptions  we  had  was  by 
the  natives  in  this  bazaar.     They  heard  of  our  coming   I 
up,  and  were  very  cordial.     The  old   tradesmen  and  | 
shop  keepere,   parents  of  onr  former  scholars,  came 
out  of  their  stores  into  the  street  in  such  a  kind  and  i 
neighborly  way,  and  welcomed  us  back  again.      As  I 
they  stood  round  my  pony,  amid  other  kind  thinge, 
several  of  them  referred  gratefnlly  to  the  great  advan- 
tages their  boys  had  derived  from  t!ie  school  which  w©  ] 
]iad  opened  there  in  1857,  even  while  we  were  shut  I 
up  and  besieged  by  Khan  Bahadur,  and  told  me  what  i 
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profitable  sitiiationB  Bonie  of  tlieir  bojg  were  now  fill- 
ing as  a  result  of  tlie  education  we  gave  theio  there. 
Tbuy  llius  esteem  u&  as  friends  of  their  famllieB  and 
promoters  of  their  welfare,  and  have  become  so  con- 
ciliated toward  Christianity  that  it  was  easy  to  think, 
in  reference  to  many  of  them,  that  they  were  "  nut 
far  from  the  Iciugdom  of  God."     That  school  is  now 
self-supporting  by  the  fees  which  they  are  wilHr 
pay  to  sustain  it,  notwithstanding  the  Cliristian  eda<J 
cation  we  give  ia  it.     Dr.  Humphrey,  whom  thefl^ 
greatly  respect,  told  me  that  such  is  their  good-wil 
that  when  his  Dispensary  began  to  run  out  of  medi4 
cine,  lie  had  only  to  intimate  the  fact  to  some  of  then 
young  men  whom  we  have  educated,  and  they  woulm 
go  round  that  bazaar  and  quietly  make  up  a  purse  c 
two  or  tliree  hundred  rupees,  and  bring  it  to  him  t 
replenish  his  stock.      Surely  there  is  a  harvest  ripen^l 
ing  here  tliat  will  yield  abundant  sheaves  to  sonuu 
future  reaper. 

Tliere  were  eighty  present  at  the  Sabbath  serricefl 
in  the  school-house,  thirty  of  whom  were  nativftj 
Christians.  The  latter  could  be  picked  ont  from  tin 
rest  at  once  by  their  neat  and  tidy  appearance.  Thej^ 
were  bright  and  intelligent  looking.  In  the  lowei 
bazaar  we  had  forty-five  of  a  congregation,  with  a 
lightful  sacramental  service  and  two  baptisms, 
went  to  visit  the  old  "  Sheep  House  "  (mentioned  in 
The  Land  of  the  Yeda),  where  our  first  services  were 
held;  and  then  to  the  beautiful  little  cemetery,  where 
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dear  Mrs.  Thobarn  and  my  own  sweet  Labe  and  oth- 
ers are  awaiting  "  the  reBurrection  of  the  dead." 

We  had  hurried  up  here  thus  soon  to  be  in  time  j 
to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Kuiuaon  District  Con-  1 
ferenee.      None  but   ourselves  can  know  liow  won-  ] 
derfnlly  tliat  name  sounded  in   our  cars.     Twenty- 
seven  years  ago  we  stood  here  on  our  defense  against  1 
our  deadly  foes,  who  were  in  the  gorge  below  ns,   I 
watcliing  and  waiting  tfie  liour  when  they  might  rush 
np  and  destroy  us.     With  the  exception  of  tlie  mis-    ' 
sion  at  Ahnora,  in  these  mountains  there  was  not  ft    , 
native  Christian  then,  nor  a  scliool  between  this  and 
Mussoorie,  seventeen  days'  journey  west.     The   six 
hundred   thousand   souls   scattered  in  little  villages 
down  in  these  valleys  and  on  the  sides  of  these  great 
mountains  knew  nothing  of  our  Saviour.     lie  had 
not  a  friend  or  follower  among  them  all.     When  at   '. 
length  our  foes  below  retired,  on  hearing  of  the  fall  I 
of  Delhi,  and  we  were  left  in  comparative  safety,  I   i 
was  led,  under  the  pressure  of  want  of  means  of  sub-   I 
sistenee,  to  venture  acraas  these  lower  Himalayas  to 
Landour,  above  Delhi,  where  we  learned  that  a  bank 
had  been  opened  and  I  could  sell  a  bill  on  London,   , 
and  once  more  have  some  money.     The  results  of  this  j 
memorable  journey  have  already  been  given  in  the  j 
sixth  chapter.     Both  in  going  and  returning  again  to  j 
Nynee  Tal  (for  we  could   not  yet  enter  Kohilcund,  i 
which  was  still  in  possession  of  the  Sepoys,  the  En-  \ 
glish  forces  being  only  strong  enough  to  hold  Delhi  ^ 
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and  Lneknow.  which  they  had  retaken,  and  awail 
the  arrival  of  the  troops  which  were  hurrying  to  tii 
lielp  fi'oin  England)  we  had  the  ead  evidence  all  i 
uraj  as  to  the  condition  of  hcfithen  darkness  in  wlii 
these  inoniitaineei^  were  eitting,  and  had  been  sittii 
for  long  ages  paat  I     Most  earnest  were  our  pleadings 
with  God  that  tlie  day  luiglit  dawn  soon  upon  these 
poor   benighted   people !     And   now  here  we  were^ 
again,  twenty-seven  yeai-s  after,  about  to  start  fi 
Nynee  Taj  for  Dwarahat — three  days'  journey 
the  interior — and  for  what  purpose  1     To  attend 
Methodist  District  Conference  in  the  very  center  of 
Knniaon!     How  delightfully  true  had  the  words  be- 
come, and  also  as  applicable  as  ever  they  could  have 
been  to  those  of  whom  they  were  originally  spoken 
"  in  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,"  that  "  the  people  which 
eat   in    darkness   saw  great   light,"   and   "to   thciii 
which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death  light  is 
epmng  np." 

Only  photographs  can  do  justice  to  tlia  wonder- 
ful roads  we  had  to  travel  during  this  three  days' 
journey.  Climbing  mountains  that  were  from  three 
to  five  thousand  feet  high,  and  then  down  as  deep  on 
the  other  side ;  on  np  a  valley  for  a  mile  or  two, 
and  then  another  rise  like  the  former.  We  had  to 
wind  round  precipices  that  made  the  head  dizzy  to 
look  down  below  to  the  little  river  whose  roar  was 
too  far  off  to  l>e  heard  at  sncli  an  elevation ;  and 
jet,  within  an  liour  or  two  after,  we  were  fording 
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tliat  very  sti-eam.  The  safeet  way  to  go  is  in  . 
'"dandy" — a  sort  of  iudosed  chair  witli  a  pole  on 
eitlier  side  and  cross-bars  at  the  ends;  so  that  six  or 
eight  men,  whose  profession  tliis  is,  can  carry  yon  np 
and  down  and  round  all  those  tlirilUng  points  in 
safety.  They  serve  you  for  fonr  annas  (twelve  and  a 
half  cents)  per  day,  and  go  anywhere  with  yon.  The 
alternative  is  to  ride  on  a  "tattu" — a  long-backed 
and  short-legged  pony.  But  on  sucli  a  journey  as  this 
many  are  too  timid  to  venture  to  ride  on  ovon  this 
safe  and  reliable  creature,  eome  parte  of  the  narrow 
path  being  not  more  than  thirty-six  inches  wide,  and 
BO  steep  that  you  have  to  clutch  the  long  inane  and 
liold  on,  lest  you,  saddle  and  all,  should  slip  off  and  , 
go  over  the  tattti'a  tail  and  down  the  precipice  I 

Rest  houses  are  found  at  the  end  of  each  day's  jour- 
ney, called  "  Dak  Bnugalows,"  where  food  and  shelter 
can  be  obtained ;  and  welcome  eights  tliey  are  after 
the  toilsome  travel  of  the  day  is  over.  On  the  third 
morning  We  made  an  early  start,  as  the  Conference 
was  to  open  in  tlie  forenoon  and  we  wished  to  be  in 
time.  By  eight  o'clock  we  saw  Dwaraliat  far  off  on 
the  side  of  a  high  mountain,  but  it  took  us  nearly  four 
liours  more  to  reach  it.  We  crossed  the  intervening 
valley  and  began  the  last  ascent ;  and  soon  after,  on 
turning  a  corner,  tliere  was  Dwarahat,  once  famous  as 
one  of  the  head-quartere  of  Himalayan  Buddhism. 
Thirteen  deserted  temples  of  that  faith  were  right 
before  us,  and  above  them  stood  out,  clear  and  dis- 
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tiact,  our  Methodist  mission  buildings.     There  v 
tiie   ehnrch,   the  parsonage,  the  Bchnol,  tlie  dispeib 
sarj  a.nd  hospital,  for  tliis  station  has  a.  native  doctor  ' 
resident.     It  was  enough   to   bring  a  shout  of  joy 
from  heart  and  voice  to  see  this  blessed  sight  on  that 
grand  mount,  while  the  eternal  snows  of  the  higherj 
Hinialayaa    rose    aa  a  glorions  backgronnd    to 
Christian  picture! 

The  road  led  from  this  point  right  np  to  the  churc 
"We  were  a  little  late,  and  they  had  commenced  thol 
opening  serviee.  The  Dak  Bungalow,  where  we 
rested  and  spent  a  solitary  Sabbath  on  onr  wny  to 
Mnssoorie  in  1857,  and  from  which  we  looked  upon 
these  temples,  and  where  we  so  earnestly  prayed  that 
light  might  come  into  this  great  darkness,  was  on  our 
right  hand  as  we  ascended  ;  and  now  here  we  were^ 
"  going  np  to  the  house  of  the  Lord "  in  that  sain 
Dwarahat !  Soon  we  lieard  "  the  voice  of  Bin^n^f'S 
coming  down  through  the  open  door  to  meet  ns  as  we 
toiled  up.  How  good  it  sounded  I  "We  first  recog- 
nized the  time,  and  then  the  words  became  distinct. 
They  were  singing,  in  tlieir  own  language,  the  hym 

"0,  'tvma  love,  'twas  wondrous  love, 

The  lore  of  God  to  ma  I 
It  brought  my  Saviour  from  above, 

To  die  on  Calviiry." 

Surprised  and  delighted,  I  paused  to  hear  the  holy 
strains  in  such  a  place.  They  seemed  also  snch  a 
prophecy  of  the  future,  when  even  these  Himalayaa 
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Bhall  resound  with  tlie  joy  so  long  foretold:  "  LetJ 
the  inliabit.ints  of  the  rock  sing,  let  them  ehout  from  I 
the  top  of  the  mountains  ! "  The  facts  and  the  antici- 1 
patioDs  were  thrilling,  and  very  appropriate  to  the  J 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  monietit  seemed  the  lines  J 
of  Wordsworth : 

"I  listened  till  I  had  mf  QU; 
And,  aa  I  inDiiniM  up  the  hitl, 


Loug  nner  it  was  heard  do  more." 
^  Thiit  "  mnsic  "  still  sings  in  our  memory,  and  will  j 
so  sing  for  many  a  long  day  to  come. 

We  were  gladly  received  by  the  brethren  and  sis- 
ters. Fifty-six  preachers,  teachei-a,  and  colporteurs, 
■with  the  agents  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  were  here  "  In  Conference  assembled  ; "  and 
in  the  congregation  were  forty-six  orphan  girls  from 
the  Ladies'  Orphanage  at  Pauri,  They  looked  so  nice 
and  intelligent,  and  devout  as  well.  They  had  walked 
the  whole  distance,  eighty  miles,  and  barefooted,  too 
(shoes  not  being  considered  necessary),  and  did  it  as  a 
privilege  to  attend  the  special  religious  services  held 
in  connection  with  the  District  Conference.  The 
language  of  this  mountain  district  being  diflferent 
from  that  of  the  plains  below,  this  Orphanage  is  a. 
necessity  of  onr  work  on  the  Ilimalaj'as.  Only  fonr- 
American  brethren  are  connected  with  this  District 
Conference ;  all  the  rest  of  the  working  force  is 
I  of  the  preachers,  baptized  by  tL 
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TUomas  Williams,  was  a  celebrated  Fakir,  bnt 
iidly  saved,  and  is  now  a  devoted  servant  of  (h 

id  very  nsefnl. 

The  order  of  business  seemed  to  be  conducted  vi 
thwrongblv    and    in  the   beat    Bpirit.      Tills  is 
smallegt  of  tLe  four  District  ConfereneeB,  but  I 
very  favorably  impressed  with  tlie  manner  and  de" 
ttun  exhibited.     I  noted  that  at  the  early  niornli 
service  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons 
present  to  pray  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the 
eervice  of  the  day.     My  address  to  the  Conference 
was  on  ministerial  fidelity,  and  its  great  reward  here- 
after.    The  responses  of  the  brethren  showed  fully 
that  I  had  tlieir  sympathy  with  me  in  the  consecra- 
tion  to  ttieir  high  dnty  which  I  urged  upon  them. 
Those  responses  fully   satisfied  me  that  these   nn 
were   animated   with   the   true   spirit  of  Metliodij 
preachers,  and  that  they  were  worthy  of  the  love 
confidence  of  our  Church  at  Jiome. 

During  the  miscellaneons  bnsiness,  notwithstandii 
their  effort  to  hide  fnrni  me  what  they  were  eonsnl 
ing  about.  I  canght  a  few  words  which  intimated  tl 
they  were  planning  some  memorial  for  presentatii 
to  lis,  as  an  expression  of  their  gratitude,  and  whl 
was  to  be  furnished  by  the  native  preachers  alone. 
The  matter  had  been  started  by  the  Oiide  District 
CoiifcrFnce.  and   was   now  going   ronnd   the   other 
Conferences.     I   rose  to  my  feet  and  pleaded  with 

im    to  stop   the   whole   thing;    declaring   that 
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could  not  consent  to  see  tiiem,  out  of  their  lutinblo 
allowances,  and  with  the  claims  of  their  childi-eii  for 
ediicatiou,  aud  thuir  own  want  of  books  for  the 
studies,  going  to  any  expense  of  thiH  kind  on  oup  ] 
behalf.     But  all  in  vain.     They  rose  and  pleaded, 
even  with  tears,  that  I  should  not  refuse  their  liltio  \ 
offering  of  loving  gralitude,      Ilarkua — onu  of  the   ' 
orphan  boys,  who  is  a  doctor  as  well  as  a  preacher —   | 
most   tenderly   reininded  me  *ji  the  past,  and  eaid:  l 
"  Sahib,  you  are  onr  f iitlier  ;  to  you  we   are  indebted 
for  what  we  are  to-day ;  you  surely  wont  decline  the 
humble  memorial   of   our  gratitude  and  affection." 
He  broke  down  and  took  his  scat  weeping.    So  I  had 
to  submit,  or  I  should  liave  wade  every  man  of  them 
unhappy.    Very  glad  they  became  wlien  I  yielded 
consent.    And  yet,  there  are  some  people  who  wonder 
if  the  heathen  are  capable  of  gratitude  !   They  carried  i 
out  their  purpose,  and  at  the  Annual  Conference  at 
Cawnpore,  in  December,  the  presentation  was  made, 
after  the  whole  group  of  us  were  photogi-aphed  to- 
getlier,  Joel  being  placed  at  my  right  hand.    A  beauti- 
ful silver  cup  to  Mrs.  Butler,  with  an  Oxford  Bible 
for   myself,  on   the  fly-leaves  of  which   the   natlv^e  ' 
jireaclieiB  had  written  their  names,  was  their  memo-   ' 
rial.     The  resolutions  which    passed  so  cordially  at 
this  District  Conference  I  need  not  present,  but  they   ' 
will  be  cherished  among  my  treasures  as  long  as  I  I 
live.     IIow  little   I  imagined,  much   as   I  expected   i 
from  them,  when  I  took  up  those  dear  boys  that  I  J 
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should  live  to  see  eneh  a  day  as  this  as  the  resnil 
Afjain,  thanks  he  to  God  for  his  mercies ! 

Those  thirteen  temples  which  stand  below  onr 
Bion  are  all  in  the  usual  Buddhist  style — massive 
atone  erections.  Thirteen  temples  without  one  ■ 
Bhi])er,  "TheLij;Ltof  Asia  "has  gone  out  forever 
here.  On  the  continent  of  India,  the  birthplaeu  and 
trinmpli  scene  of  that  faith,  you  find  uo  worshiper  at 
Gautama-Buddha's  shrine.  A  prolonged  and  bloody 
persecution,  many  hundred  years  ago,  exterminated 
that  itiligion  from  the  land  of  its  hirtb,  and  you  can 
only  find  the  system  in  foreign  countries,  from 
Ceylon  to  Siam.  But  the  great  ruina  still  remain. 
"When  at  Benares  we  went  out  to  see  the  Top  at 
Sarnath,  the  most  venerable  and  leading  monument 
of  the  Buddhist  faith,  and  found  an  English  engi- 
neer with  a  staff  of  workmen  engaged  in  putting 
supports  and  buttresses  around  the  huge  pile  to  keep 
it  from  tumbling  down.  Another  Englishman,  Ed- 
win Arnold,  lately  gave  the  world  an  evidence  of 
liis  skill  in  propping  up  this  poor,  godless  system  of 
religions  opinion.  It  seems  a  pity  that  he  w; 
candid  enough  to  give  his  readers  a  view  of 
lies  beneath  the  gilded  surface  of  the  hopeless  faith 
which  he  attempts  to  eulogize.  Especially  should  he 
have  put  a  picture  of  the  highest  agency  of  tlieir  de- 
votions on  his  title-page  in  the  form  of  the  "  praying 
machine,"  which  is  used  by  them  so  extensively 
their  homes  and  temples!     But  that,  tliongli 
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EaJ  and  solemn  result  of  tlie  eyBtetn,  would  liave 
made  people  laugh  at  its  absurdity,  and  the  author 
of  "  The  Light  of  Asia"  preferred  to  act  as  do  cer- 
tain other  artists  with  the  repulsive  objects  which 
the  facts  in  the  scene  before  them  presents  to  vit 


"  Whflte'er  offttida  the  Bense. 

The  painttr  uiitts  discreetlj  into  Bliaiie." 

Certainly  the  day  of  judgment  will  have  no  re- 
wards to  confer  upon  writers  of  this  class,  for  such 
services  as  these.  Poor  Burmal],  with  a  savage 
itiuixierer  on  the  throne,  whom  tlie  English  govern- 
ment cannot  hold  diplomatic  i;itercourse  with,  on 
account  of  his  etiornions  barbarity,  even  toward  his 
own  flesh  and  blood,  is  a  poor  recommendation  of  the 
civilization  produced  by  "The  Light  of  Asia;"  and 
yet  no  nation  is  more  orthodox  in  its  Buddhism  than 
is  that  dark  and  bleeding  land ;  and  the  monster 
emperor  was  raised  and  educated  a  priest  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  knows  it  well.  Thei-c  was  a  report  that  his 
majesty,  or  the  king  of  SJatn,  was  about  to  confer 
the  honor  of  "The  Order  of  the  White  Elephant" 
upon  the  author  of  "  The  Light  of  Asia,"  for  the 
service  rendered  in  commending  their  system  to  the 
favorable  opinion  of  Christendom,  The  regalia  of 
the  dignity  will  not,  however,  be  counted  a  very  high 
honor,  when  that  time  comes — as  come  it  will — when 
the  temples  in  all  Buddhist  liinds  are  as  completely 
deserted  of  their  worshipers  as  are  tbe  thirteen  which   ' 
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'  etaiiil  so  loiiiily  beneath  the  Methodist  mieeioD  at 
Dwaraliat!  "That  day  shall  dawD,"  as  sure  as  the 
promises  of  Gud,  because,  in  blessed  reality, 

■■  The  Light  ol  tlif  world  ia  Jeaua  1  " 


And  of  him  every  teacher  of  mcu  will  have  to  say,  ae 
lie  hows  the  knee,  "He  mast  increase,  but  I  must 

j  decrease;"  because,  "He  that  comcth  from  heaven 

fiU  above  all." 

The  following  Sabbath  was  spent  at  Almora, 
tlie  place,  thii-ty  miles  from  Nyuee  Tal,  to  which  we 
had  to  fly  on  that  weary  Sabbath  in  1857  when  we 
were  so  suddenly  ordered  off,  under  the  apprebeosion 
that  Kliaii  Bahadur's  troops  were  to  storm  our  posi- 
tion that  day  or  the  next.  It  was  a  great  pleasure, 
once  more,  to  meet  General  Sir  Henry  llamsay,  Com- 
uiissioner  of  Kuuiaon,  that  nohle  friend  of  our  mis- 
sion,  whose  libei-ality   to   our  work    stands   almost 

,   equal  to  that  of  General  Gowan,     Their  munificence 

■  must  evCT  hold  an  honored  place  in  tlic  history  of  onr 
missions  in  India,  and  will,  no  doubt,  I'eceive  itj 
reward  from  onr  divine  Master  "in  that  day. 

One  of  the  sights  of  Almora  is  the  Leper  Asj 
lum,  founded  by  the  London  Missionary  Society 
and  sustained  by  the  govermnent.  Leprosy  in  India, 
unlike  that  of  Syria,  is  a  dry  leprosy,  and  not  usually 
considered  contagious.  But  it  mutilates  as  surely  as 
the  other.  The  ears,  lips,  nose,  toes,  and  fingers  rot 
off,  and   leave  the  poor  victim  hideously  dcfonni 
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^^^W  wretched.    Clu'istian  sympatliy  lias  colloctDtl  to-  1 
gether  fi'oin  all  parts  of  the  district  these  poor  creat-  J 
Ufes,  and  has  surrounded  thein  witii  such  comfoi'tB  1 
as  their  ennditiou  requires,  instead  of  liaviiij^  them  I 
occupy  the  highways  aud  expose  their   luisenes  in  I 
order  to  obtnin  a  living.     A  larfje  piece  of  ground  J 
was  given  and   inclosed,  a  garden  planted,  suitable  ■ 
homes  provided  witli  proper  supervisiou  and  uieditdl 
help,  a  place  of  worship  was  added;  sufficeut  fnnd»l 
are  voted  for  support,  so  tliat  every  want  is  provided  I 
for.     On  the  Sabbath  afternoon   I   went   over   anjl 
preaciied   for  them,   the   Rev.   Mr.   Budden  kindly   \ 
translating  for  me.     Of  tlie  one  iumdred  and  twenty 
on  the  premises,  more  than  sixty  are  regular  attend- 
ants at  worship,  and  twenty-live  of  these  are  comran- 
Tiicants;  twenty  of  the  members  have  been  tanght  to   . 
read.     Only  one  of  tbcm  reniemlicred  me  as  having   j 
been  there  before.     One  of  them  was  a  blind  man, 
whose   face  was  so   pleasant   that  it    was   a    study. 
"Wlien    the   hour  of  service  arrived   they  came  in.    ' 
The  floor  was  covered  with  mats,  and  they  seated  ' 
themselves  on  them,  in  regular  rows,  all  doing  their 
beat  to  conceal  their  deformity,  especially  of  tlie  nose 
and   lips,  by  shading  witii  the  hand.     The  readers    > 
and  clmi-ch  members  sat  in  the  front  rows.     It  was 
very  affecting  to  see  the  readei's,  as  they  followed  tho 
minister  in  the  Scripture  lessons,  try  to  turn  the  J 
page  with  the  heel  of  the  hand,  the  fingers  being  4 
gone.     There  was  no  singing,  the  loss  of  the  lips  foiv  I 
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bidding  it.     I  spoke  fi-oin  Luke  iv,  on  the  sympathy 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  for  people  of  theii- class,  and  his  will- 
iiigncBs  and  ability  to  cleause  them  from  a  more  deadly 
k-pi-oey  dian  any  that  can  afflict  the  body.    They  gave 
excellent  attention  to  what  1  said,  and  especially  when 
I  spoke  of  tlie  glorious  change  wiiich  would  be  theirs, 
if  they  loved  and  served  God,  when,  on  the  i-esurrec- 
tiou  morn,  he  would  "change  their  vile  bodies  aiid 
make  them  like  unto  his  own  glorious  body." 
said  this  it  brought  to  my  mind  an  incident  in  thi 
life  of  Robert  Hall,  the  great  Baptist  minister  of 
England,  whose  mental  aberrations  occasionally  in- 
volved him  in  awkward  situations.     It  ia  related  of 
him  that,  in  an  evening  party  where  he  was  present,  he 
fixed  his  gaze  so  cirnestly  on  a  lady  sitting  opposite 
to  him  as  to  distress  Iier.    She  was  remarkable,  not 
beauty,  but  for  the  want  of  it.     Unable  to  endure  li 
gaze  any  longer,  she  expostnlated  and  asked  hiin  win 
he  meant  by  it;  when  he  replied,  with  a  charming 
candor;  that  he  "was  trying  to  study  out  what 
amazing  change  for  the  better  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection  would  make  in  her  personal  appearance 
So,  at  least,  I  thouglit   of  my  audience  at   Almoi 
What  change,  what  compensation,  will  "  that  day  " 
to  those  of  tliem,  who  die,  as  Mr.  Budden  asenred  i 
a  few  of  them  have  already  died,  trusting  in  Christ 

I  thought  it  might  be  a  ray  of  comfort  to  then 
hear  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  of  South  Bosi 
and  show  them  how  she,  with  all  her  nattiral 
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vantap^es,  became  a  true  Cliriatian  aiid  a  ciilturei  J 
lady,  I  told  tliein  of  her,  tliat  elie  never  eaw,  never  | 
heard,  never  spoke — sight,  liearing,  and  speech  hav- 
ing heen  denied  her — and  yet  she  becunie  a  liappy 
Christian.  They  looked  up  with  such  interest,  and 
when  I  pnt  the  question  whether,  in  view  of  tlie  fact 
that  they  had  all  their  setaees,  and  conld  hear,  see, 
and  spCHk,  they  had  not  some  advantages  over  her 
for  whicli  they  could  be  grateful,  they  turned  to  each 
other,  and  the  poor,  dull  faces  lit  up  into  something 
of  a  smile  as  they  nodded  to  one  another  and  assented 
to  the  idea  that  they  had  something  left  to  be  grate- 
ful for.  I  may  have  strained  the  point  in  trying  to 
comfort  them,  but  their  conntenancea  showed  I  suc- 
ceeded in  my  effort.  Even  here  the  value  of  our  Or- 
phanages comes  again  into  view.  The  devoted  conplo 
who  have  charge  of  this  institution  were  educated 
by  U8  at  Bareilly  and  Shahjahanpore.  She  was  one  of 
the  original  orphan  girls,  and  was  trained  by  Dr. 
Humphrey  as  a  medical  woman.  lie  was  educated 
as  a  teacher,  and  became  a  local  preacher.  They  ac- 
cepted the  position  here,  and  so  these  one  hundred 
and  twenty  lepers  Jiave  the  instruction  and  medical 
and  religious  care  which  they  require  resident  with 
them.  The  government  medical  commission,  which 
comes  round  once  in  five  years  on  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion, wrote  in  their  report  regarding  this  institution 
tlie  significant  words,  "  Content  and  even  pleasant." 
J  returning  to  Kynee  Tal,  on  our  way  to  the  Plains 
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again,  we  passed  l>y  the  point  where,  oa  tliat  Snndi 
night  of  our  flight  (referred  to  on  page  384),  my  L 
hang  for  a  few  moments,  iu  the  darkness,  on 
verge  of  that  awful  precipice,  where  only  the  Divine 
hand  saved  as  hoth  from  being  dashed  to  pieces.  In 
tliis  jonmey  one  climhs  u|)  out  of  narrow  valleys  and 
to  the  smnmlts  of  high  mountains  (running  east  and 
west)  on  large  spaces  of  wliich  the  sun  never  shone 
since  the  creation.  He  cannot  get  round  them  I 
toucli  them  with  his  rays.  Tou  ride  out  of  the  war 
air  into  these  stretches  of  damp,  chilly  atmosphe 
miles  long  sometimes — where  you  niust  wrap  up  or 
run  tlie  risk  of  taking  serious  colds.  The  trees,  which 
grow  in  such  gloomy  localities,  are  loaded  with  a  liai 
like  moss,  hanging  down  from  one  to  three  feet  i^ 
length,  as  if  nature  there  was  draped  in  mourning. ' 
You  come  out  again  into  "  the  blessed  sunlight,"  moi"e 
than  ever  grateful  for  its  cheer  and  life-impaiting 
power. 

In    leaving  Nynee  Tal  for  Moradabad  we  weDfl 
down  on  the  west  side,  and  visited  our  other  Chrid 
tian  village  at  the  foot  of  the   Iiills.     The  place  ] 
named  Isanagar   (t!ie   home   of  Jesus),   and   has  1 
Christian   popolation  of   nearly  one   hundred  son) 
Rev.  Thomas  Gowan — the  third  orphan  boy  whom  ] 
received — has  charge  of  this  circuit,  with  live  appoint^^^ 
nients  and  several  schools,  and  is  grandly  aided  by  his 
good  wife,  Floi-ence  (one  of  the  orphan  girls).     Thomas 
met  tia  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  was  our  guide  iatfl 
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tlie  Bliabur,  When  we  came  in  siglit  of  the  place,  audi! 
the  villagers  saw  their  pastor  and  ourselves  coming,-' 
they  shouted  t!ie  news  to  each  other  across  the  fieldi 
and  it  was  a  sight  to  see  them  unyoke  their  bullocks 
aud  leave  the  plows  in  the  furrows  and  hurry  across  to 
intercept  us  on  the  road  to  welcome  us.  The  animals 
were  soon  put  up,  and,  knowing  1  had  but  a  few 
hours  to  stay  with  them,  they  came  just  as  they  were 
to  the  tent  (the  gift  of  General  Ramsay),  which  they 
use  as  a  chapel,  and  I  preached  to  them  from  the  text, 
"Have  ye  received  the  Iloly  Ohost  since  ye  be- 
lieved?" Some  one  exhorted  after  uie,  atid,  before 
we  were  aware,  we  Lad  glided  into  a  pleasant  love- 
feast  and  had  a  good  time.  Then  they  served  ns  with 
a  Iiearty  dinner  of  rice  and  cnrry,  and  in  half  an  hoar 
after  I  was  preacliing  to  them  again.  About  forty  of 
the  heathen  around  had  crowded  in  and  listened  with 
deepest  attention  to  all  that  was  said.  Now  this  en- 
tire enterprise  is  self-sustaining,  and  never  coat  onr 
Missionary  Society  a  dollar.  The  people  are  very 
poor,  but  they  are  slowly  rising,  aud  are  also  doing 
what  they  can  for  the  support  of  their  pastor,  paying 
in  kind,  like  the  other  Christian  village  near  Sliahja- 
lianpore.  If  some  good  man  or  woman  would  build 
them  a  little  chapel,  what  a  benediction  it  would  be ! 
Tliey  were  so  loving  and  kind,  I  was  greatly  delighted 
with  theui. 

Moradabad,  forty  miles  south,  was  our  next  point. 
Here  was  where  I  had  that  struggle,  to  ti\i*.'j.\^  ij^\  is«« 
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girlfi.     At  that  time  our  congregatjon  at  tliis  plac 
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illoftnlicHi  of  how  v 
^rk  and  furbitkling  the  prospect  w^I     About  two 
women  and  twentv-five  men  constituted  the  nsnal  eon- 
grcgation  !>cre.     Xow  the  congregation  is  one  of  the 
lar^eet  in  the  CuofereDce,  and  the  majority  are  wom- 
en.     Besides  the  cbarch  at   the  mission   premises, 
tliej'  have  a  charch  in  the  very  center  of  tlie  city, 
which  is  admirably  arranged  and  conimodioas,  and 
Las  a  tower  and  clock  npon  it.     On  tiie  Sabbath  it  ia 
lil1i;i).     The  galleries  are  latticed,  so  that  zenana  ladies 
can  come  in  their  palanquins,  and  go  up  and  be  en- 
tirely to  themselves,  looking  down  through  the  lattices 
on  the  andicnce  below  without  themselves  being  fiesta's 
and  yet  hearing  all  that  is  said.     This  was  Brother  and^ 
Sister  Parker's  idea,  and  on  several  occasions  they 
have  drawn  out  the  ladies  to  see  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  some  Scripture  theme,  or  other  entertainment — 
qnite  an  event  in  their  poor  secluded  lives,  and  whi(^ 
will  lead  to  something  better  and  more  freedom  ert 
long.     What  hard,  devoted  work  Brother  and  Siat 
Parker  have  put  into  tliis  mission  sincu  they  came  wm 
India  in  IS39,  and  what  a  monument  their  i 
Ui  them  to-day  !     Long  may  their  efficient  and  faith 
fnl  services  be  spared  to  our  work  in  India  1 

The  schools  established  here  by  Eev.  J.  T.  and| 
JIi-s.  Uoiiclier,  of  Baltimore,  are  already  a  great  powa 
for  good,  and  are  destined  to  aid  in  developing  I 
Work  uf  God  in  RolulcaviA  to  au  extent  that  will,  ; 
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donbt,  be  a  joy  to  tliem  forever.     ShiiUikli  and  Jane 
Plniner   (two  of  the  original  band  of  orplian  giria 
trained  as  femule  pbysicians)  ai'e  here  earning  a  com- 
fortable support  bj  tbeir  medical  practice.     We  vis- I 
ited  tlie  Dispensary,  and  were  greatly  pleased  to  find  i 
two  of  onr  girls  so  honorably  and  iiBefuUy  employed,  .1 
The  best  singing  we  bad  yet  heard   in  our  migsiaa  | 
was  what  wa  listened  to  hero.     Tiiey  have  in  the  city 
one  thousand  and  seventy-one  Sunday-school  scholurs, 
and   raised  the  banner  collection  for  the  Missionary 
Society  of  all  the  native  Churches,  the  amount  being 
eighty-nine   rupees.     The   list   lies    before    me,  and 
seems  to  include  most  of  the  members  of  the  Church, 
and  the  amount  contributed  runs   from  about  two  i 
dollars  to  three  cents  each.     Brother  Gill  told  ns  that 
some  of  his  people  contributed  to  the  eolleetion  a  fall  I 
week's  salary ;  two  or  three  gave  two  weeks,  and  one  i 
gave  a  month's  pay.     Well  done,  Moradabad  native 
Church  !     A  good  old  man,  by  the  name  of  Knndan, 
came  in  twice  from  the  district,  walking  forty  miles  j 
each  time,  to  see  and  welcome  us.     "With  tears  he  j 
"  thanked  God  that  he  had  lived  to  see  the  day  when  j 
Dr.  Butler  came  back  to  India,"  and  then  he  turne4  J 
and  requested  our  prayers  on  behalf  of  his  wife,  whov 
is  still  unconverted.     He  is  the  old  man  who  is  s 
fond  of  the  hymn, 

"  I  lea  it  all  witli  Jysiis." 
By  a  rising  veto  the  congregation  requested  me  to  1 
Bead  their  salaam  (loving  regards')  to  \.\\&  \\.\fe\\iiKw. 
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of  our  Cliurcli  in  the  Mexican  Migsion,  with  the^H 
hearty  wbbes  for  their  welfare  and  Christian  tidelitjs 
Here,  too,  I  had  tlie  privilege  of  baptizing  g^aite  aJ 
number  of  babies,  tlie  children  of  our  former  orphanfl 
girls;  tbe  grateful  itiothei'S  being  so  pleased  that  Ilfl 
ehotild  do  this  for  them  that  it  was  really  a  deligrhtJ 
to  gratify  them.     And  here  let  nie  eay,  while  refevS 
ring  to  these  India  babies,  that  I  feel  afisnred  I  antfl 
uol  at  all  mistaken  when  I  declare  I  never  saw  siidtj 
well  conducted  babes  in  any  part  of   the  world  aaM 
arc  those  in  India.     The  mothers  are  zealons  aboun 
attending  the  means  of  grace,  and  do  not  think  thafifl 
liaving  a  babyexcnses  them  from  doing  so.     Not  oosfl 
in  twenty  of  them  is  able  to  afford  to  keep  any  help-'a 
(cheap  thongh  that  help  is  there),  so,  unless  they  hiirefl 
an  older  child  able  to  take  charge  of  the  little  one  iill 
their  absence,  if  they  are  to  attend  worship  they  nmstl.fl 
take  the  baby  with  them,     I    have  seen  fifteen  tcj 
twenty  of  these  babies  in  an  audience,  and  I  was  coD>fl 
etantly  surprised  to  witness  how  good  and  qniet  tbe;M 
were.     Sometimes  a   whole   service  wonld  go  over 
■without  a  single  cry  being  heard ;  and  even  when 
one  of  them  would  begin  to  whimper  (and  it  seldom 
rose  above  that),  and  the  mother  could  not  hueh  it  to 
silence,  she  would  leave  with  it,  but  in  ten  minutes 
return  with  the  pacified  little  one,  and  there  wonld  I 
no  further  trouble  or  disturbance  from  them, 
certainly  are  an  example  to  all  the  babies  of  Christen^ 
doin  that  I  have  ever  eeen  iw  ^ood  behavior  i 
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honso  of  God !  As  little  ones  tliey  are  handsome.! 
Their  warm  olive  color  prevents  titcm  sliowing  any  I 
paleness,  and  their  little  bright,  black  c^'os,  ehintDg^ 
like  animated  diamonds,  give  them  a  verj'  pleaeingj 
aspect. 

Our  next  vieit  was  to  Budaon,  lying  sonth-east  from 
Moi-adabad,  and  thirty  miles  from  Barcilly.  This 
was  the  first  place  in  India  in  which  I  administered 
the  sacrament  o£  the  Lord's  Supper.  A  few  daysj] 
after  my  arrival  at  Bareilly,  In  1S57, 1  received  a  u 
from  the  English  judge  of  Bud;\on  (the  only  white 
man  in  that  district  of  eight  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple) requesting  me  to  visit  Budaon  and  give  a  Sab- 
bath service  to  his  family.  At  tliat  time  there  waB  ■ 
no  made  road  from  Bareilly  to  Budaon  over  which  a'l 
carriage  conld  niu  ;  so  the  judge  arranged  to  bring 
me  through  by  sending  out  a  eonple  of  elepha 
which  he  had  stationed  at  suitable  distances,  and  on 
their  backs  I  went  over  the  thirty  miles  in  abont  six 
hours.  I  spent  a  very  interesting  Sabbath  with  this 
pious  Episcopalian  family,  and  ministered  to  them  in 
holy  things,  hut  had  little  idea  in  what  peril  they 
would  find  themselves  within  six  weeks  of  that  visit, 
•ind  bow  wonderfully  God  was  to  work  out  the  deliv- 
erance of  each  of  them,  though  separated  from  each 
other  in  the  confusion.  The  facts  are  given  in  The 
LaTid  of  the  Veda. 

Now  I  am  returning,  twenty-seven  years  after,  to 
that  city  and  district,  to  see  what  God  has  wrought 
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meannbile.  After  the  Sepoy  Kebellion  I  went  throoj 
tlie  towns  of  that  district,  and  cannot  cease  to  peniei 
ber  the  intense  solicitade  with  which  I  6iir\'ejed  thi 
region  of  spiritual  darkness.     I  never  offered  moi 
earnest  snpplication  to  God  for  any  object  than  I  di 
as  I  went  prospecting  around  tiirongli  these  villages 
and  toisTiB,  tliat  God  might  have  luerey  upon  tlie  long- 
henighted  nuiltitudcB,  and  raise   up  there  Ciiristi 
Clmrcliea  and  an  indigeuoiis  agency  of  leaders,  h 
preachers,  Sunday-school  workers,  etc.     I  distinct!; 
remember  going  over  just  such  enumeration,  and  thi 
reahzing  keenly  how  naked  my  faith  was,  not  a  soul 
of  them  having  yet  Iieard  of  the  Gospel;  but  still 
clung,  in  an  agonizing  desire,  to  the  blessed  hope  thi 
lie  who  eonld  "call  the  things  which  ; 
tiiough  they  were,"  would,  in  his  infinite  compassion 
and  mercy,  bring  about  tliia  result.     He  heard  these 
pi-ayers;  how  he  answered  thorn  the  facts  will  show. 
The  brethren  kept  saying  to  us,  in  the  south-east  oj 
our  mission  {in  and  around  Lucknovt-),  as  they  sai 
our  delight  with  what  wo  witnessed,  "0,  wait  til 
you  reach  Kohilcund,  and  you  will  see  the  streuj 
of  Methodism  there."    In  company  with  the  presi 
iiig  elder,  Brother  Thomas,  we  went  to  Budaon,  to 
attend  the  Quarterly  Conference.     I  had  no  adequate 
idea,  before  going,  how  developed  Christianity  had 
become  throughout  that  circuit,  and  they  might  v 
anticipate  how  surprised  and  delighted   I  would 
at  tlie  sight  of  that  Quarterly  Conference. 
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On  entering  the  place  where  the  Conference  was  1 
asaeTnbled  I  saw  iifty-seven  uiemhei's — seven  of  theni  i 
being   ladies — awaiting  hs.     In   my  day  fifty-seven 
porsons  were  regarded  a  goodly  number  a^  a  congi 
gation  ;   but   bere  was   tliat   number  now  of  official 
brethren  and  sisters — class-leaders,  Sunday-school  su- 
perintendents, local  preachers,  and  other  officers  of  \ 
our  Church  in  that  Budaon  Circuit.     I  have  not  seen 
a  more  devout  and  orderly  Quarterly  Conference  any- 
where.    The  busiuesa  proceeded  in  full  disciplinary 
style.     Every  part  of  the  work  waa  well  represented, 
the   reports,  generally  prepared    and  written,  were   > 
clear,    zealous,   and    spiritual — the    substance    being 
translated  to  me  as  they  proceeded.     To  show  how 
the  Gospel  is  penetrating  this  population  I  quote  s  i 
sentence  of  one  of  their  reports.     The  native  preacher  J 
said :  "  I  have  twenty-seven  villages  in  my  sub-cir-  i 
cuit,  and  Christiana  in  every  one  of  them."     Here, 
too,  the  cause  has  become  so  strong  that  our  people 
are   able   to   hold   their   temporal   position  notwith- 
standing they  have  become  the  followers  of  Christ. 
Hitherto  tliey  generally  had  to  Burrendcr  position,  re- 
lations, and  property  when  they  became  Christiana ; 
and  many  who  desired  to  follow  their  example  were 
deterred  from  doing  so  by  the  fearful  sacrifices  which 
these  had  to  endure.     But  a  better  day  is  dawning, 
and  a  more  rapid  eiitension  of  the  work  will  be  the  ■ 
certain  result,  as  well  as  a  higher  ability  to  support  J 
the  cause  which  will  be  e 
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The  seven  female  members  of  tbe  Qaarterly  Ci 
ference — all  educated  women,  and  in  tliat  respi 
occiipjing  a  Uiglier  iutelleetual  position  that 
avei-ige  of  the  members  of  that  Conference — 
with  some  execjitions,  membera  of  tlio  normal 
of  tliL*  Orphanage.  The  reports  of  their  qnarter's 
■woi-k  were  rendered  with  a  clearness  and  style  that 
was  a  credit  to  their  training,  I  looked  at  them 
with  anrprise  and  gratitnde  to  God.  Tliere  was 
more  in  that  Quarterly  Conference  than  1  had,  at  the 
tirst  sight  of  it,  supposed ;  and  it  was  manifest  that 
our  Methodi&tic  system  suited  them  exactly.  They 
evidently  appreciated  it,  and  could  work  it  well. 
Surely  the  future  was  here  provided  for.  Our  cause, 
as  a  precious  system  of  evangelism,  could  be  safely 
intrusted  to  hands  like  these.  It  was  the  ripest  prod- 
uct of  our  disciplinary  methods  which  I  had  yet  seen 
in  India,  and  impressed  me  intensely,  and  intimated 
such  a  future  that  my  whole  heart  went  out  to  them 
in  loving  confidence.  Ilere  my  feelings  nearly  over- 
came me,  and  I  found  I  was  sobbing  aloud  before  I 
could  get  conti-ol  of  myself.  "What  a  full  heart  of 
gratitude  to  God  was  mine  that  hour,  and  what  a 
blessed  hope  of  the  glorious  future  which  seemed 
sure  to  come  through  the  faithful  services  of  tli 
devoted  brethren  and  sisters  and  their  successors  1 

It  was  easy  for  ojc  now  to  fully  appreciate  the  ap- 
peal of  I)r.  Waugh  when,  after  jwinting  out  to  me 
tiie  conviction  of  ovir  missionaries  that  our  Gos] 
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had  60  penetrated  the  miuds  of  the  people  of  this 
distiict,  by  means  of  our  itinerant  preaehing  through 
their  villages  and  in  the  bazaars,  and  by  our  schoola  ^ 
and  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  OW 
Christian  books  and  tracts,  it  is  held  as  a 
tion  by  all  liere  that  they  are  on  the  eve  of  a  niiglity 
movement,  in  which  immense  masses  of  these  people 
may  one  day  abandon  idolatry  forever,  and  slide 
down,  like  an  avalanche,  toward  Christianity,  and  en- 
treat tliat  they  be  instructed  and  saved.  They  have 
lost  faith  in  a  system  wiiich  they  have  trusted  so 
long,  but  from  which  they  have  derived  no  saving 
benefit.  They  plainly  see  tlieir  Cliristian  neigh- 
bors are  better  and  more  euiighteued  than  them- 
selves ;  and  the  only  thing  now  needed  is  to  get 
before  their  minds  that  the  reason  of  this  difference 
is  made  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  these 
people  have  received  by  faitJi  in  the  Lord  Jeens 
Christ.  How  suddenly,  and  savingly  too,  this 
change  may  come  to  multitudes  of  them  was  being 
illustrated  (Marcli,  18S5),  as  these  sheets  were  pass- 
ing tlirough  the  press,  at  the  great  mela  at  Adjudia; 
■where  in  three  days  two  hundred  and  forty-eight 
men  and  women  (one  half  of  them  Brahmans)  were 
led  to  Christ  under  the  preaching  and  testimony  of 
two  of  our  native  ministers  1  This  is,  probably, 
the  most  wonderful  religious  fact  that  has  taken 
place  in  India,  and  shows  the  divine  power  there  is 
in  tlie  argument  from  experience,  when  presented  in 
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faitb  and  iritli  a  loving  heart  to  these  peo]ile  by  ma 
wlio  are  themselves  converted  and  full  of  the  Ilofl 
Spirit. 

The  appeal  made  bj  Dr.  Waugli  was  based  npi 
considerations  of  this  character.     But  he  Btartled  c 
when  he  asked,  wtiat  was  our  mission  to  do  wha 
tJiis  breating-down  time  came,  and  these  multitndel 
■whom  they  had  so  long  been  instructing,  would  yie 
|nd  turn  to  them  for  help  and  instrnction  in  seeking 
llvatioQ  ?     I  did  not  compreiiend  at  first  what  diffl 
rally  stood  in  the  way  of  the  mission  doing  ail  tlui 
was  necessary  to  help  them  and  utilize  such  a  glorioi^ 
opportnnity.     But  the  doctor  asked  me  to  look  at  t 
»ndition  of  their  work  and  say,  where  was  the  i 
irlium  tliey  conld  spare  from  existing  labors  to  go  ti 
Bie  help  of  those  people  were  they  to  appeal  to  them 
to-morrow  i    Every  missionary  and  native   preaclia 
and  leader  they  have  is  already  under  all  the  tensi(fl 
they  can  bear  to  fulfill  the  duties  laid  on  them  by  tla 
Annual  Conference.     For  new  work,  no  matter  ho 
energetic  or  important,  they   have  neither  the  i 
nor  the  means.     They  are  cj-owded  already  by  theiq 
success  I     They  have  appealed  again   and  again  fi^ 
more  financial  aid  in  order  to  educate  the  young  men™ 
whom  God  has  given  them,  and  get  them  ready  for 
tlie  enlargement  of  their  work.     But  the  Missionary 
Society  is  unable  to  respond,  and  bo  half  of  this  pre 
cions  material  is  not  utilized,  and  they  are  looking 
Jorward  with  auxious  hearts  to  a  demand  upon  thed 
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wliicli  thej  know  they  are  not  able  to  meet  «itli- 
out  abiindonitig  existing  work,  wliich  is  not  to  be 
tlionglit  of. 

"Will  tlie  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church  allow  this 
Eerious  condition  of  tbinga  to  continue!  Are  not 
the  remaiiifler  of  these  twenty  million  of  souls,  "  for 
whom  Christ  died,"  as  valuable  as  are  the  few  thou- 
sanda  whom  we  have  already  won  from  among  themi 
"Will  not  our  people  provide  for  the  rising  wants  and 
wide  extension  of  their  mission  in  India,  and  espe- 
cially while  God  is  working  so  graciously  and  bidding 
them  "Go  forward '')  Surely  they  will  do  so,  for 
the  present  demand  is  the  result  of  their  own  praying 
and  libepdlity.  They  implored  God  to  remove  every 
obstniction  out  of  the  jjath  of  his  Gospel  in  that 
laud,  and  open  a  way  for  the  salvation  of  those  mill- 
ions, so  that  his  Son  might  have  magnificent  India 
"for  his  inheritance;"  aud  up  to  the  measure  of 
their  liberality,  and  far  beyond  it,  has  lie  blessed 
their  work  for  him.  Now  he  makes  further  appeal 
for  morn  means  to  accomplish  "  greater  things  than 
these."  "Will  the  Church  be  worthy  of  her  Lord  and 
his  leading?  Will  she  bring  "the  tithes  into  tlie 
store-house .  ■ .  and  prove"  him  therewith  "  to  open  the 
windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  "  them  "  out  a  blessing 
that  tliere  shall  not  be  room  enongh  to  receive  iti" 
If  BO,  the  scale  of  average  liberality  must  soon  become 
very  different  from  what  it  is  to-day.  An  average 
of  forty  cents  each  for  the  redemption  of  the  world 
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is  a  poor  evidence  of  a  serious  purpose  on  tLe  part 
uf  a  Church  to  bring  the  world  to  God  I     Were  the 
tvei^gQ  contrilnition   from   onr  people  four  or  five 
dollars  each,  tlicti,  indeed,  we  might  begiu  to  look 
up,  for  onr  redemption  would  be  drawing  nigh,  and 
the  milleuniam  wonld  be  dawning  upon  the  world! 
Tli«  "millioH  of  dollare,"  now  anticiputed  with  so 
mnch   interest,  is  liberal,  but  it  is  only  so  in  eom- 
irison  with  tlie  pajst  niggardly  giving.     God  is  v 
Uient  wiih  us  in  condescending  to  accept  hitheif 
nch  poor  offerings  at  onr  hands.     Bat  does 
izpect  ••the  tithes"  to  be  bronglit  in,  and  i 
e  satislied  with  less,  if  less  will  not  siifHce  to  san 
tlie  world  i     lie  certainly  does,  and  requires  at  < 
bitndd  ''the  lirsliiDgs  of  our  flock  and  the  fat  tliM 
of*   to   he   laid   opon   his   altar  in  consecration  i 
iiis,  the  supreme  duty  and  service  of  liis  Ghurc 
)  wants,  ia  addition  to  onr  money,  our  cnlturfl 
tlid  precious  sons  and  daughters,  to  be  given  up  fia 
his  glorious  service.      He  "gave  his  own   Son"  I 
the  same  work,  and  he  expects  our  children  to  1 
jousccrated   to   it      O   for   a  baptism  of  liberalin 
hpon   the  people   of  God,   that  they  may  in  de« 
Uid  in  truth  render  to  the  Lord  what  they  so  ofta 
ofess  to  do  when  fhey  sing  : 

"  ■  TTpre.  at  ihM  orosB  wliere  flows  the  blood 
Tli;il  bounclit  mr  giiilty  goii!  for  God, 
■Kiee,  mj-  new  Mnater,  now  I  cbII, 
And  mastcrate  to  Oias  my  all.'  " 
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After  tliis  Boleinii   engagejnent,  made  in  our  better  I 
moments,  liow  eenous  if  we  go  back  on  tliat  conse- 
cration, and  eliow,  by  our  want  of  Hberalitj',  that  we 
did  not  mean  wbat  we  eaid  to  God ! 

One  of  the  female  members  of  tliat  Quarterly 
Cojiferenpe  Las  a  remarkable  history.  She  was  tha 
little  daughter  of  people  well  to  do,  and  wus  stolen 
one  evening  by  thieves  for  the  salje  of  the  ornanients 
that  she  had  on  her  person.  Next  raoniing  she  was 
found,  utterly  destiCute,  by  a  native  policeman,  and  by 
liiin  was  taken  to  the  court  of  the  English  magistrate, 
who,  unable  to  find  her  friende,  sent  the  poor  little  i 
waif  to  the  missionary,  Brother  Iluskins,  wlio  for- 
warded her  to  Eareiily,  wlicre  aho  was  received  into 
the  Orphanage.  In  a  few  years  she  developed  into  n 
3'oung  woman  of  such  culture  that  she  was  sent  to 
Budaon  to  be  employed  as  a  Bible  woman.  One  day, 
in  visiting  the  houses  of  that  city  to  read  and  explain 
the  Scriptures  to  the  women,  she  entered  one  where 
an  old  lady  sat  in  the  corner  of  a  room.  Sometliing 
about  the  face  and  voice  of  the  young  visitor  startled 
the  old  woman.  Slie  gazed  and  lihtened  till  she  could 
endure  no  more,  and,  rushing  across  the  apartment, 
laid  Iier  hands  on  tlie  girl,  and  eagerly  asked  her: 
"Are  you  not  the  daugliter  of  Luehman,  the  gold-  ' 
smith!"  It  was  the  grandmother.  Identification 
followed,  and  they  rejoiced  over  the  recovery  of  the 
lost  one  whom  they  had  mourned  as  dead.  Even  her  , 
Christianity  was  found  no  serious  bar  to  their  revived  j 
2S 
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love.     Tliey  could  not  but  admire  the  nice,  edacatcd 
girl  tliat  stood  before  them,  whom  Cliristianity  had 
KLved,  and  for  whom  it  Lad  done  so  much  ;  go  s 
takcD  to  their  heart  again,  Christianity  and  all. 
a]>eth  (her  baptismal  name)  soon  after  was  marrii 
to  tiie  SOD  of  Samuel,  one  of  our  first  preachers,  ai 
wbo^  triumphant  death  at  Shalijahanpore  has 
often    referred   to.     Elizaljeth's   husband 
preacher,  and  at  present  a.  candidate  for  adniiseioi 
into  the  local  ministry. 

In  connection  with  this  station  there  occurred.  In 
its  early  liistory,  a  fact  that  was  unique  of  its  kind, 
and  the  results  of  which  I  was  interested  enough  to 
inquire  into  on  this  occasion.     A  man  by  the  name  of 
Presgrave,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1S59,  earae  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  Oospel,  and  applied  for 
tism  and  admission   into  the  Church  on  probati< 
On  inquiry  we  found  that  he  had  two  wives,  and 
told  him  it  was  out  of  our  power  to  receive  Iiiiu 
that  condition.     lie  pleaded  that  the  entire 
were  ready  and  willing  to  come  with  him  into  Chi 
tianity,  and  he  wanted  them  to  be  received  along  wil 
himself  without  disturbing  their  relations.    Ileseomi 
so  honest  and  earnest  that  we  felt  much  for  him,  bi 
explained  to  him   that,   under  the  Christian  law 
marriage,   we   could  not  baptize  and  receive  eitli< 
himself  or  them  in  their  present  relations.     He 
came  jtreatly  distressed,  but,  after  much  conversatii 
n  the  matter,  declared  his  willingness 
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■his  polygamy,  and  live  witli  ono  wife  only,  and  wasl 
even  willing  to  be  married  to  that  one  by  Christian! 
rites.    This  brought  up  the  question  as  to  whivh  of  tha- 
two  lie  ehuuld  retain,  and  he  appealed  to  us  to  decidai 
this  mattei"  for  hiin.     I  shrank  from  such  a  re. 
Bibility,  and  told  hiin  lie  must  decide  this  question  for 
himself.     They  were  both  equally  hia  wives  by  tlio 
law  of  his  former  religion,  and  they  had  married  hiri 
in  good  faith.     The  ease  was  even  more  difficult  tliaa  i 
this.     His  tirst  wife,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  1 
had  brought  liim  no  children,  and  she  pined  under  I 
this   privation,   chiefly  on   his   account.     She   knew  | 
that  Menu,  in  his  Instiitcies  of  Hindu  Law,  had  o 
dained  that,  under  such  a  condition  of  things,  a  second  I 
marriage  was  a  sort  of  duty,  so  that   the  husband  j 
might  have  a  son  to  otEciate  at  his  ahraad  (the  funeral  j 
ceremonies),  in  order  to  iusnre  for  the  father  a  happy  | 
transmigration.     This  idea  prevails  all   over    India,  J 
and  is,  after  all,  the  leading   reason   for   a  second  1 
marriage. 

The  first  and  childless  wife  herself  suggested  tliia  J 
course  to  her  linsband,  and  declared  that  she  would  I 
regard  the  children  born  of  the  second  maniage  na  \ 
her  own,  and  love  tliein  as  snch.  He  accordingly  took  1 
another  wife,  and  Ave  children  were  the  fmit  of  the  j 
second  marriage.  It  was  after  the  eldest  daughter  | 
of  that  marriage  had  grown  up  and  was  herself  a  wife  I 
that  this  contact  with  Christianity  occnrred.  In  re- 1 
eponse  to  hia  earnest  request  tliat  we  should  deiiide  foe  ^ 
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1  homo  and  settle  this  a 


eturn  I 
riuiie  questiou  after  full  consideratiou  with  all  e 
ojrned.  He  weiit,  aud,  I  presume,  did  Uis  best, 
failed  to  reacli  a  coiiclusion  iu  wliieti  tliey  could  a 
agree.  Willing  to  do  right,  but  unable  to  see  t 
way  to  accomplish  it,  in  view  of  the  conflicting  h 
and  interests  involved,  the  distracted  husband  and  i 
tlier  loaded  the  whole  family  on  his  biillock-cart  s 
came  to  Bareilly.  1  was  called  in  from  my  work  om 
day  lo  find  the  entire  circle  in  tbe  sitting-room.  TUi 
fatliur  opened  the  subject  by  staling  that  they  1 
tried  to  settle  the  matter  among  themselves,  but  had 
not  beuu  able  to  do  so,  and  so  Le  had  brought  tlicui 
all  in  to  have  us  aid  theui  to  a  conclusion.  The  cru- 
cial question  was,  which  of  the  wives  should  be  dis 
carded !  I  anxiously  looked  up  to  the  Lord  for  wis 
doni  in  the  emergency,  and  boou  found  myself  ari 
pealed  to  as  judge  in  the  matter  by  both  sides.  It  v 
pathetic  to  the  laet  degree  to  hear  them,  and  especially 
the  two  poor  wives,  pleading  their  own  claims.  Tliu 
first  and  oldest  urged  that  she  had  been  a  true  and 
faithful  wife  to  her  husband  all  her  married  life,  an^ 
thongli  God  had  denied  Iter  the  chiJdren  she  longed  % 
liave,  especially  for  his  sake,  yet  her  fidelity  and  i 
fection  ought  to  plead  for  her  in  this  hour,  so  that  sly 
might  not  become  tiie  discarded  one.  Then  the  othe^ 
wife  urged  her  claims,  not  only  love  and  duty  faitll 
fully  performed,  but  also  the  five  children  that  i 
bad  broiiglit  to  Uiui,  and  pleaded  with  tears  that  t 
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onglit  not  to  lie  tlie  one  rejected.     No  word  of  bitteiv  J 

ness  or  recrimination  was  uttered  by  either  party.  I 

All  spokt!  uuder  the  sense  of  the  heavy  sacrifice  which  | 

Cliristiitiiity  was  then  demanding  of  them,  and  also 

with  full  respect  for  the  feelings  and  convictions  of  I 

the  husband  and  father.     The  children  sat  looking  on 

with  an  anxious  and  foreboding  aspect  that  was  pain-  I 

fnl  to  contemplate.     All  the  time  my  heart  was  going  J 

Up  in  prayer  for  the  merciful  intervention  of  Hiiu  1 

wliose  holy  and  inflexible  law  was  requiring  this  sao- 

riKce  from  those  who  would  be  his  followers,  so  that  | 

we  might  he  guided  wisely,  and  without  any  compro-  | 

inise  which  he  would  reject,  from  out  of  the  midst  of 

these  painful  'and  intricate  circumstances  into  which 

their  false  religion  liad  led  them. 

I  felt  a  strong  hope  that,  in  view  of  the  hns- 
band's  manifest  anxiety  to  do  what  was  right  beforp 
God,  the  merciful  One  above  would  not  leave  ns  in 
this  teri-ible  perplexity,  bat,  in  some  way  or  other, 
would  cause  "  light  to  rise  upon  this  obscurity."  But 
I  could  not  imagine  how  it  was  to  be  done.  It  ia 
often  said  that  "  man's  extremity  is  God's  oppor- 
tunity." It  certainly  was  so  here;  for,  when  the 
pleadings  were  ceasing,  and  the  solemn  silence  was 
creeping  over  us,  and  each  heart  seemed  hushed  to 
listen  for  the  decision  which  must  come  now  from 
some  quarter  to  solve  the  difficulty  and  siive  the 
whole  effort  from  a  confusion  and  collapse  that  would 
^^ju^y  sacrifice  the  future  peace  and  love  of  this  anx.- 
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ions  fainilv,  and  effectually  impede  their  convereli 
to  CUristiauitj',   tUeii    help    Beemed   to  come   fr 
liojiTcn.     Tlie  eldest  daoghter  of  the  second  w 
licrst'lf  married,  aiid  with  her  bahe  on  her  bosoi 
etirred  hy  an  inipuUe  that  seemed  to  impel  her 
moat  decided  action,  rose  to  her  feet  and  crossed  the 
n>oiii  to  ihe  sad  and  weeping  first  wife,  and  tenderly 
addressing  her,  said,  "Mother,  I  have  now  a  home 
my  own,  and  if  you  will  only  coll!^etIt  to  be  the  dii 
carded  one,  so  that  ray  father  may  be  able  to  can 
out  his  religious  convictions,  I  will  take  you  to  my 
lieart  and  home,  and  1  will  be  a  loving  daughter  to 
you  all  the  days  of  your  life!"'     Love  solved  the 
whole  difficuhy,     The  old  woman  threw  her  an 
round  the  neck  of  the  dear  girl  and  crossed  the  I'ooii 
with  her  to  sit  by  her  side,  and  the  matter  was  settle( 
without  another  word  being  spoken.     We  all  sat  ii 
tears  to  see  this  wonderful,  merciful,  and  even 
lifitl  solution  of  one  of  the  most  unique  and  painfi 
diHiculties  in  which  a  number  of  hmiian  hearts  couh 
be  entangled !     The  feelings  of  all  parties  were  savi 
and  honored,  God's  law  was  complied  with,  and  tl 
wliole  family  received  into  Christianity  and  its  holj 
relations.     I  made  inquiry  during  my  late  visit  as 
the  I'esulte.  and  was  particularly  pleased  to  find  at  thi 
Rohilcnnd  camp-meeting  tlie  son  of  the  faintly  (one  ol 
those  sad  and  anxious  children  wlio  had  there  to  pi 
through  this  terrihle  ordeal)  was  in  attendance  as 
eatldidnte  for  admission  to  the  oflSee  of  loc^l  preachei 
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From  Budaon  we  went  on  to  attend  the  camp-meet- 
ing at  Cliandausi.  This  is  our  largest  camp-uieeting  I 
in  India.  As  we  stood  at  tlie  station  witli  our  cora- 
pauy,  waiting  for  tlie  airival  from  Bareillj,  it  was 
delightful  when  tlie  train  approached  to  hear  the  en- 
thusiastic singing  of  the  crowd  on  board — our  orphan 
girls  helping  so  graiidlv.  How  it  reiuinded  me  of 
such  scenes  at  home.  But  it  was  far  more  significant 
there!  It  contrasted  so  grandly  with  the  somber  mood  ' 
and  joyless  aspect  generally  exhibited  by  the  people 
around,  wlio  have  nothing  in  their  religion  to  make 
them  happy.  They  would  stop  and  listen  with  sur- 
prise to  these  joyful  Christiana,  then  pass  on,  wonder- 
ing what  all  this  meant.  But  they  will  learn  some 
day,  and  may  it  he  soon  ! 

The  camp  was   pitched   in  a  grove  owned   hy  a 
friendly  Hindu.      Eight  hundi-ed  native  Methodists 
were  on  the  gronnd.     Instead  of  tents,   which  onr 
poor  people  could  not  afEoi-d,  the  requisite  slielter  was 
provided   by  booths,  made  of   bonghs  of  trees  and   ■ 
grass,  for  which  about  half  a  rupee  (twenty  cents)  rent   , 
was  charged.     Each  sheltered  a  family,  and  was  suffi- 
cient for  shade,  though  they  would  not  turn  rain  ofiE 
if  it  occurred  at  that  time  of  the  year  {early  Decern-  ] 
her),  which  it  does  not.     The  scene  was  vei-y  interest-  i 
ing,  and  was  a  good  copy  of  t!ie  "  Feast  of  Taber-  \ 
nacles"  in  other  days.  i 

The  first  two  days  were  given  to  District  Confer-  , 
^^^ework,  with  morning  and  evening  public  services, 
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that  at  the  close  of  the  Conferences  glided  into  the 
camp-meeting  proper,  which  closed  on  Sunday  night 
following.  In  this  case  there  were  three  District 
Conferences  held  on  the  ground,  the  Rohilcund  Con- 
ference, the  Amroha  Conference,  and  the  Conference 
of  the  Woman's  Foreign"  Missionary  Society ;  the 
presidents  of  each  being  Kev.  D.  W.  Thomas,  Rev. 
Zahur-ul-Huqq,  and  Miss  Fanny  Sparkes.  The  first  and 
List  were  held  in  large  tents,  but  Brother  Iluqq's  Con- 
ference (it  being  the  cool  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
natives  feel  the  cold  more  than  we  do)  preferred  to 
hold  theirs  in  the  open  air,  where  they  could  sit  in 
the  sun.  It  was  unique  to  see  them  seated  on  the 
ground,  native  fashion,  so  content,  with  only  the  canopy 
of  heaven  over  them,  going  thus  orderly  through  all 
the  forms  and  duties  of  a  Methodist  District  Con- 
ference. 

Every  person  in  the  service  of  either  Society,  no 
matter  how  humble  the  spliere  of  duty,  is  required 
to  attend  their  Conference,  to  represent  their  work, 
to  pass  examination  in  character,  appear  befSore  the 
committees  on  the  prescribed  studies  of  each  year,  as 
well  as  to  receive  the  religious  help  and  benefit  of  the 
camp-meeting  which  follows  the  Conferences.  The 
supervision  of  our  work  in  India  is  complete  to  the 
fullest  degree.  The  visitations  of  the  presiding  el- 
ders are  regular  and  effective,  and  thus  there  is  not  a 
dollar  expended  on  our  work  there  but  they  know 
where  it  is  and  what  it  is  doing  for  the  Church.     I 
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went  round  from  one  Conference  to  another,  filled 
with  admiration  of  the  tborough  manner  in  wliicli  the 
Discipline  is  administered  in  the  North  India  Confer- 
ence. Yes,  indeed,  these  men  "mean  bnsineas,"  and 
that  business  is  "  well  done."  Prom  the  ordained  el- 
der of  the  legal  (Annual)  Conference,  stationed  within 
the  liinita  of  these  District  Conferences,  down  to  the 
linmblc  colporteurs,  here  they  were  assembled  for  , 
the  transaction  and  overeiglit  of  the  Lord's  work  com- 
mitted to  their  charge.  I  took  the  numbers  of  the 
membership  of  each  Conference  from  its  secretary 
and  found  that  there  were : 

In  the  Rohilouad  Conference 125  members. 

In  the  Ampoha  Conference H  " 

In  the  Ladies'  Conference OS  " 

A  total  working  force  of HGJ  persona. 

And  this  is  over  and  above  the  male  and  female  Dis- 
trict Conferences  of  Kumaon  and  Onde.   In  fact,  the 
are  seven  District  Conferences  within  the  bounds  of 
the  North  India  Conference,  four  of  the  parent  Board   ' 
and  three  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Soc 
ety.     They  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  co  . 
operate  together  most  kindly  and  harmoniously,  act- 
ing freely  and  independently  for  what  concerns  their 
own  specific  work,  and  yet  in  unity  and  mutual  assist-  , 
anee  for  all  that  concerns  the  common  interests  of  the 
Church  within  their  bounds. 

Tlie  missionary  ladies  have  a  reguW  Manual^  • 
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;  their  Constitution,  Knles  of  Order,  Bj-laws, 

md  Specified  Courses  of  Study  for  fonr  years,  obliga- 
f  upon  their  lady  missionarieB  and  assistants,  llieir 
Bitile  women,   Bcliool  teachere,  and  zenana  viBitors. 
rules  are  faithfully  applied  at  these  Conferences, 
Vand  one  of  them  is  strict  enough  to  lay  down  the  law, 
|that  any  lady  missionary  unable  or  unwilling  to  ae- 
fc([uire  the  language  and  pass  the  examinations  in  the 
■■Vernacular  course  of  study  shall  he  reported  to  tlie 
^executive  committee  at  home,  so  that  s!ie  may  be  re- 
called.    The  I'esult  is  a  general  efficiency,  that  makes 
them  worthy  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  miesionaricB 
of  the  parent  Board.     TJiere  is  thus  a  proper  founda- 
I  tion  for  a  real  I'eppect  and  confidence,  which  is  very 
'  pleasant;    and   this,  joined  with   the  loyalty  of  the 
I  lady  missionaries  to  tlie  Clmrcli  and  its  coustitnted 
(authorities  in  India,  enables  them  to  toil  together  in 
the  same  stations  without  friction,  and  witii  sincere 
appreciation  and  mutual  help.     The  Annual  Confer- 
ence draws  all  together  under  its  kind  and  efficient 
,  supervision. 

I  was  delayed  somewhat  in  reaching  the  camp- 
ground, and  found  on  arrival  that  the  general  service, 
chere  all  three  Conferences  had  met  together  to  im- 
plore the  blessing  of  tlio  Lord  upon  tlieir  work,  had 
commenced.  The  hymn  was  ovei'  and  they  had  gone 
3  prayer.  Hurrying  across  to  the  big  tent,  I  hoard 
3  voice  that  was  leading  the  devotions  within.  I 
]  not  need  to  ask  those  with  me  whose  voice  that 
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gt  was  eighteen  years  since  I  heard  it  last,  bnt 
,ekly  I  knew  it,  and  how  my  heart  throbbed 
I  to  hear  it!  It  was  Tinytker  Joel!  Quietly  entering 
behind  the  pulpit,  I  remained  unobserved  by  any  one 
itill  he  bad  ended  and  they  rose  np  again.  I  suppose, 
according  to  t.lie  proprieties,  I  ought  to  have  waited 
till  the  service  bad  concluded  before  liailing  and  sa- 
'  luting  my  dear  old  helper.  But  I  could  not  wait. 
I  Before  the  presiding  elder  eould  give  out  tlie  next 
I  liyuiTi  I  had  rushed  across  the  tent  to  where  Joel 
was  sitting,  and,  laying  my  handi*  on  Ins  shoulders,  I 
I  looked  into  those  sightless  eyes  aud  kissed  liis  fore- 
'  head,  exclaiming,  "Dear  Joel!"  I  felt  his  whole 
'l  frame  thrill  with  joy.  He  was  on  his  feet  in  a  ino- 
f  ment,  and  we  were  clasped  in  each  other's  anus,  our 
i  hearts  beating  responsively  each  to  the  other.  Tiie 
I  elder  iiad  to  wait;  nobody  could  sing;  every  one 
f  was  moved,  and  the  native  preachers  were  in  tears 
\  around  us.  Perliajjs  they  will  never  forget  it.  There 
I     is  nothing  like  love.     Tt  wins  and  conquers  heai-ta 

i  anywhere  on  earth.  That  scene  did  those  native 
brethren  much  good.  It  satisfied  them  that  fidelity 
to  the  Church  and  to  God  was  the  trne  way  to  be  ap- 
preciated and  loved.  I  sat  during  the  sermon  with 
niy  arm  round  this  "trne  yoke-fellow,"  and  my  mind 
was  busy  with  the  past,  when  he  stood  so  faitiifnlly 
by  my  side  amid  the  toil  and  trials  of  our  work  when 
we  were  so  few  and  feeble.  The  only  shade  over  this 
joyful  meeting  was  his  inability  to  see  lue.    H.ft  ielt 
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I  if  he  could  only  look  into  my  face,  even  for  one  min- 

f  Ote.  lie  would  be  satiefled.     Poor  fellow !  how  1  sjm- 

I  patliized  willi  liis  yearning  heart  in  the  desire  for 

I  what  could  not  be  now,  but  will  surely  be  hereafter. 

I       WIiL'D  the  fiervice  was  over  the  rest  of  the  brethren 

f  tnd  sisters  crowded  round  and  we  had  a  glad  time 

I  together.     Tliey  looked  at  us  with  astonishment  atid 

[  delight,  as  tliey  realized  how  far  wo  had  come  to  see 

I  tbeni  all   once  more.     Of  course   our  pleasure   was 

[  greatly  heightened  by  meeting  Joel's  daughters.    The 

I  eldest,  who  ia  married,  is  almost  as  beautiful  as  her 

I  dear   mother,    the  gentle  Emma,    whom    my  good 

I   wife  regarded  as  one  of  the  loveliest  women  she  had 

1  Been  in  India.     And  now,  here  were  the  little  biibies 

of  twenty  years   ago,   grown    up   into   Bucli   sweet 

maidenhood.    The  eldest  is  well  man-ied  to  one  who 

is  worthy  of  her,  and  whoso  means  enable  lier  to  be 

generous   to   the   Loi'd's   work.     She    doea   a  good 

deal   (if   service  for   the  Ladies'  Society  in  zenana 

visitation,  as  a  voluntary  agent  and  without  accepting 

any  earthly  recompense.     She  must  be  very  eff 

being  so  well  educated  and  so  lady-liVe  and  Ch: 

in  lier  spirit. 

The  Iinsiness  of  all  these  District  Conferences 
of  course,  carried  on  in  the  Ilinduetanee  language. 
The  Hindus  are  a  courteous  race,  and  this  was  ex- 
hibited in  their  Conference  discussions  and  the  respect 
they  showed  for  the  I'ules  which  governed  their  as- 
«jinbhes.     It  was  plcmng  to  hear  so  frequently 
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words,  as  they  addressed  the  chair,  "  Mir  muglea 
Baliib!"  (Mr.  president.)  The  order  kept  was  ex- 
cellent and  their  conduct  gcutlemanly  toward  each 
other. 

Twelve  new  local  preachers  were  accepted  from 
the  ranks  of  the  exLorters;  but,  after  a  very  strict 
Bcrntiny  in  each  case,  one  or  two,  who  had  come  up 
for  admission,  were  rejected  on  account  of  not  liav- 
ing  passed  good  examinations,  and  were  sent  hach  to  i 
tlieir  books  for  one  year  more.  Another  was  rejected 
for  having  whipped  his  wife.  The  poor  fellow,  with 
apparent  sincerity,  pleaded,  in  extenuation,  that  it 
was  the  custom  of  his  country,  and  that  he  supposed 
wives  "sonietimes  needed  it  to  keep  them  good  I"  . 
"When  confronted  with  our  Christian  usages  not  to 
whip  our  wives,  lie  said  that  our  women  were  "of  a 
different  race,  and  perhaps  did  not  need  it!"  But 
it  was  all  in  vain,  he  was  rejected.  The  American 
inembei'9  of  the  Conference  did  not  require  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion;  it  was  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  native  brethren,  who  are  very  decided 
not  to  tolerate  this  "  Hindu  custom  "  in  their  Church 
members,  much  less  their  official  brethren.  Some- 
times women,  who  are  not  aware  of  our  "  Christian 
customs,"  are  amazed  when  they  learn  that  we  never 
whip  our  wives.  Dr.  Scott  told  me  of  a  case  that 
I  occurred  under  iiis  own  eyes  some  years  ago.  He 
J  Lad  reason  to  suppose  that  oue  of  his  theological 
^^j^^ents    occasionally    resorted    to   this   method   of 
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"keeping  liia  wife  good; "so  he  quietly  awaited  a 
cliHuce  to  cure  tlie  evil.  One  day  he  heard  some 
commotion  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  of  the  ui- 
closure  wLich  eoiinded  suspicions,  and,  hastening 
round,  came  upon  the  scene  as  the  husband  was  lay- 
ing the  switch  on  the  wife's  back,  and  she  crying 
bitterly.  Hastily  snatching  a  hroom,  which  stood 
convenient,  he  made  a  dash  at  the  man  to  stop  him, 
when,  lo!  the  wife  rushed  to  her  hnsband's  rescue, 
and  in  hie  defense  insisted  that,  being  Lis  wife,  lie 
liad  a  right  to  whip  her  if  lie  chose  to  do  so,  and  that 
she  ought  to  have  taken  it  more  patiently  1  But 
these  things  are  ending,  and  a  native  Conference  re- 
fuses to  excuse  it,  and  will  discipline  any  man  that  wilt 
raise  his  hand  to  a  woman.  The  better  day  lias  come, 
and  the  law  of  Christ  has  begnn  to  abrogate  the  In- 
stUutea  of  Menu,  and  vindicate  long-suffering  women 
from  the  treatment  which  heathenism  has  thns  far  in- 
flicted upon  thera.     They  will  ere  long  learn, 

"  WliiiL  a  rriend  we  liavo  in  Jesua  t " 

It  was  satisfactory  to  see  how  narrow  the  door  waa 
into  our  ministry  and  how  carefully  these  native 
brethren  were  guarding  it. 

In  my  address  to  these  native  preachers  I  nrj 
upon  them  the  highest  motives  of  the  ministry  \ 
they  had  received,  and  also  the  duty  of  developing 
the  lihcrality  of  their  people,  so  as  to  lighten  the 
Joad  on  the  funds  of  our  society,  and  hasten  the  li 
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when  our  ineaiis  i 
those  wliom  we  liad  not  yet  reached.  Tliey  do  recog- 
nize this  duty,  and,  I  believe,  are  doing  about  all  that 
can  be  fairlj  expected  of  them  in  this  eomiwratively 
early  stage  of  our  work,  and  also  in  view  of  the  very 
humble  ability  of  moBt  of  our  people,  who,  in  becom- 
ing Christians,  liave  lost  their  alt,  and  have  had  to 
emerge  from  a  poverty  tliat  the  Church  at  home 
cannot  imagine.  Let  them  have  five  or  ten  yeara 
more  time  to  work  np,  and  we  can  then  fairly  judge 
of  their  disposition  to  help  themselves.  But  even 
now,  the  statiBtics  which  are  to  follow  in  these  pages 
will  show  that  our  people  are  doing  all  that  they  are 
able  for  self-sni)port ;  perhaps  as  well  an  the  average 
of  our  membera  at  home,  if  the  respective  ahllitij  of 
the  parties  is  fairly  eetininted.  But  the  statistics  will 
enable  my  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  upon  this 
qnestion. 

These  camp-meetings  are  of  great  use.  To  our 
own  people  it  is  no  ordinary  inspiration  to  have  tliern 
come  together  yearly  from  localities  where  they  i 
few  and  generally  persecuted,  and  often  realizing 
how  heavy  ie  the  cross  which  they  carry  in  having 
forsaken  heathenieni  and  embraced  our  religion. 
Then  to  find  themselves  united  for  a  week  with  a 
body  of  fellow-disciples  six  or  eight  hundred  strong, 
and  enter  on  the  enjoyment  of  this  luxury  of  the 
means  of  grace,  day  after  day,  putting  strength  and 
courage  into  their  hearts  all  the  time;   they  return 
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to   their  Lomes   better  prepared  than   ever  for  the 
duties  and  trials  of  their  Christian  life,  and  cheered 
by  the  reflection  that  they  belong  to  a  Iwjdy  of  ( 
eidemble  importance,  whose  lueuibers  are  growing 
tlie  time   in   numbere,   intelhgence,  and  power  : 
good.     Here,  also,  the  heatlicii  have  a  grand  c 
to  see  and  understand   Christianity.      Hundreds 
tlieni,  who  are  too  timid  to  ent«r  a  place   o^  t 
ship,  will  come  to  the  Christian  mela,  as  they  c 
it,  and  listen  to  the  singing  and  preaching  with  mui 
interest.      They,  too,   see   that  this   Christianity  i 
gi-owing  into  a  power,  and  they  are  led  to  respect  ij 
and  become   more   conciliatory   toward  those  of  i 
members  who  reside  near  them.     The  steady  grow 
of  this  work  of  God  is  indicated  in  a  remark  ii 
by  Dr.  Scott,  in  the  Rohilcund  Conference  tent, 
said ;  "  Some  years  ago  I  buiU  this  tent  to  hold  our 
camp-meeting;  now  yon  see  it  wont  contain  even  the 
menihers  of  the  District  Conference."     They  havoj 
most  gracious  reasons  for  obeying  the  Divine  coifl 
mand,  "  Enlarge  the  place  of  thy  tent,  and  let  thei 
stretch  forth  the  cartains  of  thine  habitations." 
remark  made  by  one  of  the  native  brethren  in  the  a 
count  of  his  work,  shows,  also,  the  growth  of  tolei-atioj 
toward  our  religion  which  the  past  twenty-five  yeafl 
have  developed.     The  Nawab  of  Rampore  (a  nativ) 
State  in  the  center  of  Rohilcund)  is  a  Mohammedi 
sovereign.      We  have  long  desired  to  get  i 
t  territory,  and  have  at  last  succeeded.    But  1 
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bigoted  ofScials  braoght  the  fact  to  hia  notice  Utelj,  I 
iBCutionliig  the  nairn^  of  a  family  wlio  liad  become, J 
Ohristiane  in  one  of  his  towns,  and  where  we  hava  1 
"begun  to  hold  service.     Of  course   tlio  expectatiou  | 
was  that  he  would  give  them  leave  to  drive  them  j 
out.     But  uo;  to  their  amazement,  his  highness  i-e-  | 
plied,  "  Why,  I  tolerate  Hindus  in  my  territory,  j 
why  should  I  not  tolerate  Christians,  also  I    Let  them  { 
alone."     I  know  this  nawab  personally.     It  was  hia  ] 
wortliy  fatlier  who  (as  I  Iiave  related  in  the  Zand  of 
the  Yedd),  when  we  were  so  closely  beset  at  Nynee 
Talj  gave  as  that  "  aid  and  comfort "  then  so  valuable 
to  us.     I  liope  my  readers  will  pray  for  the  worthy 
and   tolerant  son  who   now   occupies  the  throne  of 
Ham  pore. 

Andrias,  a  member  of  this  Conference,  in  his  zeal  i 
and  desire  to  relieve  the  missionary  treasury  of  his   ' 
support,  gave  np  his  humble  salary,  of  six  dollars  per 
month,  on  this  occasion,  asking  merely  that  a  small 
portion  of  it  be  paid  to  sustain  his  wife  and  family, 
and  he  would  throw  himself  entirely  upon  liis  Chu- 
mar  people  for  stipport.     Tliey  had  even  requested 
him  to  do  so.      He  Lad  been  their  guru  (religious 
guide  and  teacher)  in  their  heathen  state,  and  they 
were  willing  to  sustain  him  now  as  their  Christian   | 
guru.     TJie  good  old  man  is  working  his  circuit  on  | 
tbis  plan,  and  so  far  is  doing  well. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  the  head  of  that  family  in 
Rampore,  mentioned  above,  who  has  become  a  Cbri*-   i 
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turn,  ebovrshiti  fxith  by  liie  works,  and  on  tliie  qni 
liiin  of  support  for  tlio  Clirlstiaii  cause  (which  all 
prwacltere  instruct  their  people  to  observe  to  the 
tent  of  their  ability)  lie  thns  states  iiis  own  sense  oi: 
duty:  "In   my   heathen   condition   I   dedicated  th 
]»roduct  of  6ve  begas  of  land  (neai-ly  an  acre)  to  tl 
Br.dimins^  bnt  now  I  plow  and  sow  it  for  Jesus,  ai 
give  the  product  to  his  cause." 

I  liad  once  more  the  great  pleasnre  of  hearing  dear' 
Joel  preach  one  of  his  own  eloquent,  spiiitual  sermoiu: 
from  the  test :  "  Father,  I  will  that  they  also,  whoi 
tlion   hast  given  me,  b3  witli  nie  where  I  am;  thi 
they  may  behold  my  gloiy."    It  was  affecting  to  lool 
upon  his  expressive  face,  with  those  sightless  eyes, 
he  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  they  shall  "  behold ''  t 
■    "glory" — not  one  of  tiiem   being   destitute   of 
power  to  see  it. 

The  Bubliine  and   the   ridiculous  sometimea  con 
very  close  and  awkwardly  together.     One  sncli  inci- 
dent may  be  worth  relating  here,  not  for  the  smile 
which  it  will  create,  hut  for  the  better  purpose  it  wii 
answer  to  illustrate,  in  a  simple  way,  how  our  religii 
cnltnres  its  adherents  and  confers  on  tltein  a  spiritui 
discernment  which  marks  the  difference  between  them 
and  people  of  the  world.      Our  camp  was   lighted 
at  night  by  little  "  butties,"  small  eaithen  cups  with 
oil  and  cotton  wicks,  fastened  upon  the  trees.     To 
prepare  these  and  take  care  of    them  is  one  man's 
work.      He  is  called  a  chirag  wallah.     This  walli 
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was  only  a  nominal  Christian,  and  at  the  time 
evidently   thinking  more   of   his  "butties"  than  of  I 
that  which  they  feebly  typified,  wlien  the  presiding  J 
elder  was  eariiestiy   exhorting  the  audience  to  take's 
diieeare  to  have  "their  Ughls  trimmed  and  burning," 
60  that  they  should  shine  full  and  clear  before  men, 
and  not  go  out  and  leave  them  in  darkness.     At  tiiia 
point  t!ie  poor  wallali,  who  imagined  the  exhortation 
was  clearly  aimed  at  him  aud  his  failure  of  dutj-,  un- 
able to  endure  it    longer,  rose  to  his  feet  and  sud- 
denly broke   in   on    the   elder's  address,   and   most 
energeticaHy  declared;  "Why,  sahib,   it  is  not  my 
fault  that  they  bum  badly ;  1  prepare  thciii  earefully 
and  watch  them  as  well  as  I  can,  but  the  thieving.  ■ 
crows  come  i-omid  and  poll  out  tlie  wicks  and  get  at  I 
the  oil  in  the  butties — what  more  can  I  do  ? "     At  \ 
lionie  this  ridiculous  blunder  would  have  broken  up   ' 
the  solemnity  of  any  camp-meeting  for  a  good  while. 
But  here,  though  there  was  a  momentary  merriment 
at  the  stupidity  of  the  wallah,  it  was  but  momentary, 
and  the  feeling  awakened  was  commiseration  for  the 
poor  fellow's  want  of  "  spiritual  discernment "  to  un- 
derstand the  word  of  God  and  the  elder's  use  of  it,    ' 
In  three  minutes  all  was  serene  again,  and  the  elder'a    I 
esliortation  lost  none  of  its  effect  by  the  intciTuption.    ' 
The  numbers  forward  for  pi'ayers,  and  of  those  who   i 
professed  to  have  been  saved,  were  I  think  in  advance    ' 
of  the   Lucknow   meeting,   and   the  power  of   God   ' 
seemed  to  nie  to  be  more  manifest.     The  love-feast 
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I  was  delightful,  from  two  to  five  persons  would  be  on 
the  flooi-  at  a  time  waitin;^  for  a  chance  to  speak.  A 
giilar  fact  occurred  during  this  service.  A  Mo- 
liaiiimedan  geutlenian,  who  Iiad  come  into  the  assem- 
bly out  of  mere  cui'Iosity,  was  so  affected  by  the  testi- 

I  uioiiies  which  he  heard  that  he  roee  and  asked  the 
privilege  of  saying  a  word,  Perrnissloii  was  given, 
and  he  then  remarked,  that  he  "  felt  the  spirit  of  the 

I  place,  and  he  wished  to  confess  that  he  had  been 
much  helped  In  his  religious  feelings."     This  was  the 

r  way  lie  put  it.     It  seeraed  a  true  illustration  of  what 

[  6t.  Paul  meant,  in  1  Cor,  xiv,  25,  where  he  speaks  of 
the  stranger  in  a  Christian  assembly  confessing  to  the 
power  of  God  being  present  to  save.  The  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  a  beautiful  and  solemn 
service — about  fonr  hundred  and  fifty  communed — 
nearly  half  the  tmmber  being  women,  and  they  were 
especially  devout. 

The  closing  scene  of  tliat  Cbandausi  camp-meeting 
"Was  tlie  most  enthusiastic  hour  which  we  witnessed 
during  our  visit  in  India.  It  occurred  at  the  close  of 
tlie  blessed  Sabbath,  with  all  its  privileges  of  relig- 
ious services  from  early  morning  till  nearly  ten 
o'clock  that  night.  Souls  had  been  saved,  believei^ 
sanctified,  and  every  one  more  or  less  blessed,  and 
the  services  had  risen  in  spirituality  and  power  to 
tlie  end.  But  now  the  hour  of  closing  had  come, 
and  they  were  to  leave  the  glad  scene  early  next 

i  morning. 
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Before  deacribiug  tliia  termiHation,  to  enable  tli«  I 
reader  to  appreciate  it,  let  ine  refer  to  tlie  usage  oC  I 
these  people  in  Uielr  lieatlieii  Btate  a  few  years  ago. .] 
HinduB  make  it  a  practice  yearly  to  attend  one  of  1 
their  great  melas  on  the  biinka  of  tlie  Ganges.     On©  1 
might  call  tlieir  inola  an  immense  Hindu  camp-meet-  A 
ing,  where  for  nearly  a  woelt  several  hundi-ed  thoa- , 
sand  people  encamp  on  the  banks  of  the  "holy  river" 
at  these  various  elirines,  and  go  througli  ansteritiea,  1 
ablutions,  and  cervices  in  which  they  seek  fur  purifi- 
cation from  the  sins  of  the  past  year.     These  services 
are  consummated  by  an  immersion  of  the  whole  per- 
son beneath  the  water  of  this  river,  preceded  by  r 
cry  ill  which,  at   a  given  signal,  the  whole  crowd 
nnite.     Tliat  yell  (as  it  may  well  be  called)  is  one  of 
the  most  awful  sounds  to  which  a  Cliristiau  ear  can 
listen !     The  words  are,  as  they  rush  forward  into  the 
river,  "Gunga  mata  ki  jai,  jai,  Jail"     The  meaning 
is,  "Victory,  victory,  victory  to  the  holy  Ganges!" 
When  our  people  "  walked  according  to  the  course  of 
this  world  "and  its  idolatry,  this  was  their  cry  and 
their  confidence.     In  this  rested  their  highest  hopes 
of  salvation.     But  now,  "in  Christ  Jesus,"  how  sig- 
nificant is  the  change  which  they  have  made  1     Let 
me  deacriiie  it. 

The    presiding    elder,    Brother    Thomas,    at    ten  ** 
o'clock  that  Sunday  night,  reminded  them  one  thing 
more,  according  to  their  usage,  remained  to  be  done 
to  consummate  and  close  their  eamp-meoting.     Tbey 
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uiiJerstood  it,  and  tlie  preparations  bad  been  madi 
in  tlie  tall  forest  outside  tlie  line  of  tents,  wliere  fii-evl 
LIuzcd  to  give  ligLt,  Commencing  at  the  stand, 
filed  out  flinging,  and  eoon  formed  a  complete  cireltE 
of  eiglit  linndied  people  beueatli  the  tall  trees.  Hen 
the  preachers  and  ourselves  stood  in  line,  and  the  en- 
tire eight  hundred  slowly  marched  again  till  they 
passed  and  shook  tiands  with  each  of  ns,  while  the 
singing,  the  flhmits  of  joy,  ami  flowing  tears  all  at^ 
tested  the  gladness  of  these  redeemed  people  1  Th( 
circle  was  reformed,  and  the  missionaries  and  ■ 
selves  stood  in  the  center,  and  then  they  sang  < 
and  over  again,  as  though  they  did  not  know  w 

to  stop, 

'Tm  the  child  of  a  King." 
'■The  Bweel  by  and  by,"  etc 

A  pause  was  now  called,  and  they  then  refjnested  ' 
should  once  more  address  them,  perhaps  for  tlie  L 
time.     Tliis  I  did,  on  the  sacred  freedom  whieh  oar 
Church  secured  to  them  in  these  extraordinai*y  means 
of  grace  for  their  enjoyment  and  help,  as  well  as  on 
the  prospect  which  they  had,  if  faithful,  of  joining  iay 
the  glad  redemption  song,  "clothed  in  white  robi 
and  palms  in  their  hands,"  where  we  hoped  to  me* 
them,  tliough  we  conld  not  expect  to  see  them  agaiQi 
on  earth.     The  elder  then  said,  "Now,  brethren  anrt 
sisters,  T  want  you,  before  our  final  shout  of  victory 
is  given,  to  unite  in  a  loving  Christian  acclamation  for 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Butler,  the  founders  of  our  mission;; 


and  lie  led  the  waj-,  and  tlie  forest  rang  witli  tlie  ^ 
plause  of  tliose  gi-atefiil  liearts!  He  liere  paused,  i 
if  realizing  what  ull  tiiiu  ijiipliud,  and  called  out  again,  ' 
"  Has  not  tliis  been  a  liajipy  occasion  3  Are  we  not 
all  very  liappy  ? "  And  tlicro  came,  in  response,  tlio 
miglity  nuitcd  cry,  "Yes,  yes,  yes!"  Tliia  broiiglit 
ua  to  the  final  act,  and  to  tlie  recognition  of  the  honor 
due  that  "Name  which  is  above  every  name,"  and 
which  they  now  love  to  celebrate  aa  the  closing  utter- 
ance of  their  camp-meeting.  The  older  asked,  "  Are 
you  ready  ? "  They  understood,  and  seemed  to  stand 
firmer  in  their  place,  and  each  hand  prepared  to  rise 
toward  heaven,  as  they  answered  back,  "  Yes ;  ready." 
Up  went  the  elder's  hand,  and  theirs  with  his,  and, 
like  the  voice  of  one  man,  the  eight  hundred  shouted 
out :  "  Isa  Masih  ki  jai,  jai,  jai !"  wliich  is,  "  Victory, 
victory,  victory  to  Jesus  Christ!"  ITie  effect  was 
thrilling,  all  the  more  so  by  the  contrast  which  it  sug- 
gested of  their  utterances  "  in  the  former  days  of 
their  ignorance."  I  looked  np  into  the  clear,  calm 
heavens,  toward  which  their  waving  hands  were 
pointing  so  triumphantly,  and  into  which  their  glad 
acclaim  was  entering, 

"  And  the  bappj  stars  above  them  seemed 
To  brighten  us  thej  passed  1 " 

I  felt  sure  that  He  who  made  those  stars  was  looking 
down  in  love  upon  the  adoring  audience,  and  that 
their  ascription  of  "victory"  to  him  was  accepted- 
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Ko  donbt  the  Ueesed  onee  above  eyiiipatliized  wiU 
thai  scene,  where  these  redeemed  idolaters  were  d 
ing  their  best  to  unite  with  the  anthem  of  the  ski 
in  giving  glory  to  their  common  Lord.     Early  nejd 
morning  we  took  our  departare,  and  the  glad  crow 
entered  the  train,  still  ^nging.     Passing  the  engine  ] 
eaw  tiiat  the  engiiieer  was  a  native,  and  that  he  \ 
looking  down  most  benignly  upon  tlie  people  in  th 
joy.     It  was  to  me  a  great  surprise,  for  hitherto  It 
understood  that  even  the  natives  would  demur  to  rido"" 
in  a  train  not  eoutrolled  by  a  white  man,  deeming 
their  own  race  inadequate  to  drive  it.     Bnt  here  was 
a  native  engineer,  and  no  objection.    Tos ;  on  inquiry 
they  told  me  he  was  a  Christian  and  a  member  of  oar's 
Church,  who,  in  the  good  use  of  the  ednc^tion  we  had  f 
given  liim.  and  his  sobriety  and  intelligence,  had  risen  I 
from  the  rank  of  a  stoker  to  be  an  engineer,  and  itl 
good  one,  too,  fully  trusted  by  the  railroad  company, 
w^ho  had  elected  liim  to  the  position  on  the  failure, 
through   intemperance,  of  his  English   predecessor. 
The  train  rolled  out  of  the  station,  the  happy  people 
on  board  "singing  lustily  and  with  good  courage,'* 
while  now  and  again  they  would  clap  their  hands  ki  i 
sympathy  with  their  singing  (another  little  peculiarity 
of  theirs,  and  I  think  a  native  habit  of  expressing  joy). 
The  Christians  claim  it  as  a  biblical  right,  for  "the 
sweet  singer  of  Israel"  teaches  them  so:  "O  cla 
your  hands,  all  ye  people!"    Psa.  xlvii,  1.     And  e 
Jsaiali  (chap.  Iv,  12)  calls  upon  "  the  trees  of  the  field 
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to  do  the  same  in  their  exultation.  They  have  Heav- 
en's warrant  for  tlieir  privilege  as  well  as  for  their 
"  shouts  "  of  joy.  Thank  God,  that  such  an  hour  has 
come,  when  these  external  manifestations  are  lieard  in 
India,  in  the  significance  which  makes  them  accept- 
able to  God,  being  the  outward  and  audible  expres- 
sions of  the  inward,  unearthly  peace  and  joy  which 
his  Gospel  has  implanted  in  their  hearts ! 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

^  Gome,  then,  thou  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  t 

Sun-like,  from  out  thy  royal  chambers  come  1 

The  robes  of  thine  imperial  majesty 

Haste  to  put  on ;  and  in  thy  right  hand  grasp 

That  scepter  of  unlimited  dominion 

Which  thine  Almighty  Father  hath  bestowed  ; 

Even  so,  Lord  Jesus,  come !  yea,  quickly  come ! 

For  *tis  the  voice  of  thine  own  Bride  that  calls, 

And  all  creation  sighs  to  be  renewed.** 

— In  imitation  of  MiltoUy  by  Dr.  Mitchell. 

The  North  India  Annual  Conference  was  to  com- 
mence its  sessions  in  tlie  city  of  Cawnpore  on  tlie  9tli 
of  January,  and  we  now  hastened  forward  to  be  in 
time  to  enjoy  the  great  opportunity  of  meeting  the 
Conference  which  I  saw  organized  nineteen  years 
before,  under  the  presidency  of  Bishop  Thomson.  I 
was  now  in  good  measure  prepared  for  the  enlarge- 
ment and  great  increase  of  power  which  I  was  to  find 
tliere.  But,  what  most  of  all  impressed  me  with 
surprise  and  delight,  as  intimating  the  future,  was 
the  fact  that  the  native  members  of  this  legal  Con- 
ference are  already  in  tlie  majority.  The  American 
members  are  now  outnumbered.  Several  of  those 
who  make  up  this  native  majority  were  the  orphan 
boys  of  an  earlier  day;  and  here  they  sat,  as  the 
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peers,  eccleeiaBticall}',  of  the  iniGBionaries  who  so  alilya 
represent  the  home  Ciiurch. 

Lcfit  any  one  miglit  suppose  that  I,  as  the  fotinden 
of  this  work,  was  iufluenced  in  describing  this  Con- 
fereiiee  and  the  results  of  its  labor,  I  here  prefer  t 
avail  myself  of  t!ie  woitls  of  another  and  competent 
witness,  Rev,   Dr.  Thobnni,  who,  as  delegate  from 
the  South  India  Conference,  visited  this  North  India 
Conference  at  its  recent  session   at   Bareilly  (sudiJ 
occasions  being  in   all   essential    respects   identicHl).fl 
The  doctor  thus  writes  of  what  he  found : 

"The  personnel  of  the  Confei'euce  has  greatly* 
changed  since  its  first  oi'ganization,  in  Deeember,f 
1864.  There  were  then  eighteen  American  j 
European  members,  and  four  native  preachers  w 
adinitted  on  trial.  At  the  recent  session  in  Eareilly 
twenty-one  American  and  twenty-five  native  i 
bors  were  present.  The  foreigners  were  in  a  r 
ity,  and  all  parties  were  well  aware  that  the  minorityi 
must  grow  relatively  smaller  with  every  sueceedingl 
year.  Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  not  un& 
hear  predictions  of  tronbloiis  times  if  ever  the  native  I 
element  should  gain  the  numerical  ascendency  in  the* 
Conference ;  but  now  that  that  contingency  has  b&-J 
come  an  accomplished  fact,  no  evil  result  of  any  kindl 
is  apparent.  On  the  other  hand,  all  seemed  to  re-J 
joice  in  the  result,  and  instead  of  anticipating  tronblel 
in  the  future,  native  members  of  Conference  arej 
iially  admitted  on  terms  of  perfect  eqi 
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tiieir  American  bretlircn,  and  no  mis^ving  is  eithi 
expressed  or  felt.  Tliese  American  bretbreu  pra( 
cally  place  their  charaoterB  in  the  hands  of  their  hj 
tive  brethren.  Each  miesionary  is  amenable  to  tl 
Annnal  Conference  for  his  moral  and  ecelesiastii 
standing,  and,  if  put  on  trial,  can  be  expelled  by  a  ma- 
jority vote.     Intliis  Conference  the  natives 

lajovity;  bnt  no  American  niemlier  has  the  slightest 

iwiltingncBS  to  trust  his  character  to  their  keeping. 
Another  marked  and  more  unexpected  cliange 

le  personnel'  of  the  Conference  is  seen  in  tlie  pres- 
ence of  seventeen  lady  miaeionaries.     These,  added 
to  fonrteen  wives  of  missionaries!  who  were  present, 
gave  the  ladies  a  large  numerical]  preponderance, 
aUhoiigh  tiieae  good  sisters  are  not  reckoned  as  me] 
hers  of  Conference,  yet  they  liold  an  annnal  meetu 
of  their  own,  and  transact  a  large  amonnt  of  im' 
tant  bnsiness  pertaining  to  their  work.     The  devcloi 
ment  of  this  large  and  growing  work  is  one  of 
most  remarkable  features  of  recent  missionary  pr( 
rees.      It  has  been  manifestly  a  providential  mc 
ment  from  the  first,  and  we  think  the  Christian  man 
wlio  does  not  see  the  hand  of  God  in  it  must  be  blind 
Indeed.     These  ladies  are  engaged  in  many  kinds 
active  work,  and  every  year  tlieir  sphere  of  nsei 
ness  growB  wider  and  more  important 

"  Tlie  devotional  meetings  of  the  North  India  Con- 
ference are  always  sea.sons  of  interest,  and  Iiavi 

me  occasions,  been  scenes  of  remarkable  blessing. 
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I  a.  good  cnstom,  and  qdq  worthy  of  imit&tioa 

elsewlitrt!,  for  tlie  bretlireii  and  sisters  to  gather  to- 
getiier  after  tea  in  the  evening  and  spend  an  lionr  op>« 
two  ill  prajer  and  conversation.     These  social  meef^ 
ingB  were  greatly  blessed  at  the  recent  E 
will  long  be  gratefully  remembered  by  those   wh« 
were  fortunate  enough  to   be  present.      They  i 
not  only  seasons  of  great  blessing,  but  tiie  gathering) 
partook  lai^ely  of  the  character  of  a  large  family  r 
tinion,  and  were  thus  doubly  blessed  to  the  conipanjfj 
which  nightly  assembled, 

"  The  work  of  the  Conference  was  reported  as  in  a 
very  prosperous  condition.     Steadily,  and  somewhat^ 
rapidly,  the  native  Christians   of  Oude,  Rohilcund, 
Kiimaon,   and   Gorhwal,  are  increasing  in  numbers, 
and  every  year  the  momentum  of  the  gathering  maw  . 
is  increasing.     The  wliole  iiuntber  of  baptized  < 
mnnicants  under  the  care  of  the  Conference  is  4,573,^ 
a  number  which  indicates  a  Christisin  population  of, 
perha|>s,  ten  thonsand  or  more.     The  wliole  number 
of  pupils  in  the  schools  of  various  gmdes  is  12,119, 
In  the  Sunday-Bcliools  the  extraordinary  number  ( 
18,069  was  reported,  of  whom  4,3C4  were  Christiam 
and  13,705  non-Christians.     The  steady   growth 
the  Sunday-school  work  under  the  care  of  this  Con- 
ference is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  recent 
missionary   work   in   India,     The   number  of   adultj 
baptisms  reported  for  1834  was  347.     The  amouni 
ptributed    by    the    native    churches    toward 
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mpport  of  tlieir  own  pastorE  during  the  year  i 
i,83'2  rupees.     Six  IlioduBlani  preachers  were  a 
]  on  trial. 

"  Bishop  Hurst  was  gladly  welcomed  by  tlie  Lrs 

pen,  and  hia  adiuiuistration  highly  appreciated. 

biissiunary  circle  of  Bareilly,  as  well  as  other  Cliris- 

iati  friends,  gave  the  Conference  a  warm  welcome, 

md   the  strangers  who   were   present  were  greatly 

pleased  and   delighted   with  their  visit  to  Bareilly, 

ind  esjieciully  witii  their  stay  in  the  charming  little 

settlement.     The   theological   eehool    build- 

ig,  the  church,  the  orphanage,  the  hospital,  the  mis- 

nioii  houses,  and  the  school  and  chureh  in  the  city, 

I  conihiiic  to  make  a  group  of  buildings  which,  on 

■itiic  Chinese  ooABt,  would  be  called  a  scttlemont,  or 

P'conce«ion,'     Those  ivho  knew  Bareilly   in  earlier 

|ds^'s.  iind  ivmembered  how  the  first  foundations  were 

lid,  looked   with  grateful  wonder  at   the   changed 

I  acvnes  around  them.      The  resident  missic 

I  poriod  a  hojwfui  state  of  things  in  the  city  and  i 

I  trirt.     The  cause  of  Christ  is  steadily  marehing  fa 

■  mini,  and  all  manner  of  barriers   are  giving  wafl 

lUny  God  still  more  abundantly  bless  the  labors  < 

Eltie  jXMipie  ill  Ikireiily,  and  in  all  the  region  in  wliiq 

ftti)(^>   North   Indian    brethren    labor,   and  multipl 

{tiHnn  and  their  jwople  a  hundred-fold ! " 

Tliesc  Annual  Conferences  hold  their  sessions  alte 
Mtt'ty  at  Mitniilabad,  Bareilly,  Slialijahanpore,  Lnd 
lOii',  Slid  ("^wiiiKiro.    Ourbrethren  of  other  ChurelM 
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— Congregational,    Baptist,  and    Presbyterian — find  1 

tbeni  to  lie  occasions  of  sncli  interest  nnd  spiritual  | 
protit  tliat  tliej  come  from  coueiiJunible  distances  to  j 
attend  tliein.     In  studying  our  methods  and  progress, 
we  are  gliid  to  know  tliat  they  find  suggestions  wliiclt   ■ 
are  useful  to  them  when  tliey  return  to  tlioir  i 
fields  of  labor.      My  readers  will  remember  that  in   ' 
addition  to  this  body  of  ministers  forming  the  North  | 
India  Annual  Conference,  we  have  about  one  hundred 
other   native   preachers,  who  being  only  ''local" —  j 
though  fully  employed  in  supplying  the  work- 
not  members  of  this  legal  Conference,  but  yet  hold  ' 
a  membership  in   the  four   District  Conferences  al- 
ready described,  and  are  amenable  to  the  disciplinary 
arrangements  as  thus  administered.     In  the  District 
Conferences  the  business  is  transacted  entirely  in  the 
Hindnstanee   language,   and    by    resolution    of   this 
Annual  Conference,  at  its  last   session,  the  English 
tongue  will  be  discontinued  at  its  next  session,  and 
henceforth  all  the  business  of  North  India  Mctliodiam 
will  be  conducted   in  the  language  of  the  country. 
This   fact  will  mark   an  epoch  in  tlie  completenesa 
and  efficiency  of  our  work  in  India,  and  grows  ont  of 
the  necessity  of  deferring   to  the  intelligent  jndg- 
nient  and  co-oporation  of  our  native  brethren,  who   | 
should,  therefore,  understand  every  thing  that  is  said 
and  done, 

I  was  deeply  interested  all  through  the  Conference 
in  listening  to  the  facts  and  figures  which  our  bretk- 
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ren  w«r«  handling.    In  uiattara  of  whicb,  in  my  di 
tliKix',  we  Bpoke  und  rejoiced  over  iiicreasea  in 
eutititical  retnrua  wliidi  did  not  rise  alxive  teas 
Iiiindreda— Uere  tliey  were  reportinj^  einiilar  intereeta^f 
Lilt  tl)C  tens  )iad  changed  to  liuudreds,  and  tlie  liun- 
dreds  to  tiiousaods !     Take  the  single  item  of  Sunday- 
schools,     At  tlie  recent  Conference  it  was  found  tliat 
during   tlie  year  tlie  Sunday-schools   had   increased 
from  34'(  to  i3i),  and  the  increase  of  pupils  durii 
tlie  year  was  found  to  be  l,9ti9.    Again,  in  tlie 
cund  District  50  new  Christian  day-selioo!s  ha( 
organized  during  the  year  (cliiefly  by  Brother  Goncb- 
cr's  aid),  and  30  more  in  the  Oude  District ;  SO  new 
duy-seboola  and  86  new  Sunday-schools  in  one  yi 
in  these  two  districts! 

But  I  need  not  continue  the  elucidations  of  t1 
prosperity  which  God  is  giving  to  t!ie  labors  of  thf 
faithful  servants  of  the  Church,  as  the  statistical  re- 
turns will  pi'ceent  the  facts  fully  in  the  tabular  state- 
ment, which  will  appear  a  few  pages  farther  on,  and 
there  my  readers  can  consult  them  at  their  leisure  and, 
see  liow   the  Head  of  the  Church  has  honored 
faith  and  devotion  of  our  North  India  brethren. 

The  number  of  foreign  missionaries  which,  after 
due  consideration  of  the  great  centers  to  be  oocupied,  I 
was  led,  in  1 858,  to  ask  for  from  the  Missionary  Society 
was  twenty-four.  That  number  tliey  giitnted  and  have 
since  retained  there.  In  view  of  the  climate  which 
they   have  tocndnre  and   the   exhausting  nature 
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tlieir  toQ  npon  the  health  and  constitution  of  foreiga- 
ers,  they  have  stood  well  and  faitlifully  to  their  work.1 
Four  of  tlieir  nuinher  have  died,  and  four  more  have  I 
been  penuaoently  removed  from  the  tield  by  failingf  J 
health.     Of  the  remainder,  four   have  been   in   the! 
work  fourteen  years ;  one  for  sixteen  years ;  two  fori 
twenty   years ;  four   for  twenty-two  years ;   two  fori 
twen  ty-three  years,  and  three  for  twenty -tive  years  each.  I 
Tliis  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  a^  good  a  showing  for  devo-^ 
tion  to  mission  service  of  men  still  effective,  at 
mission  in  India  can  present   to  the  Chnrch  which 
they  serve.     Their  vacations  have  been  well  earned, 
and  they  have  used  them  to  recuperate  their  eneigies 
and  return  to  their  beloved  work.     The  remammg 
members  of  the  Conference  have  seen  but  thuteen 
years  or  less  of  service. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  climate  has  pressed 
more  severely  upon  the  ladies  of  the  mission  than  it 
has  upon  their  husbands  the  missionaries,  who  have 
to  be  out  80  much  more  in  the  hot  sun  and  necessarily 
more  exposed.  Vet  so  it  is.  While  only  four  of  the 
brethren  have  died  during  the  twenty-five  years, 
twelve  of  the  ladies  have  gone  down  to  the  grave. 
Six  of  these  have  died  in  India.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  so  many  of  these  devoted  ladies  were  physically 
unable  to  cope  with  the  debilitating  effects  of  the 
climate,  and  their  nseful  lives  were  so  soon  ended. 
But  they  were  honored  of  God  in  their  service,  and 
HJhen  they  died  they  closed  life  in  ChrLstia.a  ttiu.in'^K.,  i 
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and  left  memories  which  are  still  fragrant  in  thd 
India  Misfiiou.  In  building  and  arranging  homes  fon 
tlie  nu£eion  I  acted  on  the  conviction  that  a  largq 
roomy  house,  giving  space  for  storing  plenty  of  thaj 
fresh  iiiorTiing  air  to  be  used  during  the  day,  was  ontij 
of  the  first  esseutials  of  health  and  life  in  India 
They  gratefully  admit  that  my  policy  in  providing 
them  such  homes,  adapted  to  the  climate,  has  dona 
much  in  promoting  their  health  and  prolonging  thafl 
period  of  their  active  usefulness. 

It  is  also  a  fact,  which  ought  to  be  recognized,  in 
gratitude  to  God,  that  not  one  of  the  members  of  thia 
mission,  male  or  female,  has  ever  been  lost  at  sea, 
going  or  coming,  during  the  quarter  of  a  century ;  i 
has  any  of  them  been  injured  or  died  during  their' 
land  jonrneys.  It  bespeaks  the  care  of  Providenosi 
over  them,  and  also  the  safety  of  modem  methods  of  ' 
trnveliiig.  Some  of  the  older  missionaries  are  no 
longer  the  strong,  erect  men  whom  I  superintended 
twenty  or  more  years  ago.  Theii-  toil  has  told  on 
tlieni ;  their  step  is  more  feeble,  and  they  bend  ii 
under  their  burden.  But  their  resolution  and  faitl 
are  grander  now  than  ever  they  were.  The  1 
calm  of  sanctified  resolve  rests  upon  their  face  and] 
manner,  and  they  look  familiarized  with  victorieM 
won  for  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  evidently  are  t 
ing  and  prepared  for  even  "  greater  things  thaid 
those."  As  I  sat  and  looked  a  ihem  I  could  not  f 
to  call  to  mind  their  earlj-  triak,  in  face  of  the  organf 
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ized  resiBtance  of  earth  and  hell  to  tlieir  work  and  its 
purposes,  and  of  the  long  yeare  of  persistent  toil 
wliich  tliey  have  so  uiiobtrnsivelj  rendered  to  this 
service,  while  the  Cliurch  at  home  has  known  soJ 
little  of  them  individually;  I  could  realize  how  pa*' 
tientlj,  nevertheless,  they  have  worked  on,  animated 
by  the  highest  motives  of  the  Christian  ministry ; 
while  separated  by  half  tlie  breadth  of  the  earth  from 
home,  children,  and  loved  ones,  and  even  in  Indi« 
scattered  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  each  other  in  theirfl 
charges,  and  meeting  only  at  their  Conferences ;  yet 
they  have  toiled  on,  year  after  year,  devoted  to  God 
and  to  the  objects  of  tlieir  pastoral  care.  In  their 
jircsence  I  supposed  I  had  not  looked  upon  servants 
of  God  of  whom  more  truthfully  and  worthily  might 
be  quoted  the  lines  of  Robert  Swan,  in  his  poem  on 
the  Sabbath,  where  lie  says : 

"Tlien  grant,  O  Lorii,  mine  earliBot.  laWat  prajer, 
That  HDinH  seqiieatered  liamlet  be  my  atrf; 
Wliers  froin  all  pride  and  all  nmbttion  free, 
8»Te  Oiat  or  winning  mnnT  souls  lo  Ihoa, 
I  may,  unnoticed,  pass  my  tranquil  days, 
And  lead  my  Qock  in  wisdom'a  gilea'ant  wajn ; 
And  meet  in  bliSR,  when  erery  trial  is  o'er. 
The  little  Hock  I  loved  ao  well  bsfore." 

The  ability  and  devotion  of  the  native  members  of 
this  Conference  were  so  mnch  beyond  what  they  were 
in  my  day  that  I  was  greatly  delighted.  Their  good 
training  and  association  witli  the  foreign  brethren 
have  evidently  drawn  them  into  an  intelligent  syiq 
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paltir  with  our  Metliodietic  waye  and  spirit,  and  is 
qtii«llr  bnt  deojiiedlv  prej)aring  them  for  the  day 
when  tlie  Church  wiU  Imusfer  to  their  race  the  en- 
tire charge  of  their  own  religions  affairs.  I  would, 
however,  eame&tlj  deprecate  this  being  done  before 
tbev  are  properly  prepared  for  it,  in  view  especially 
-  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  invoked  atid  the 
work  to  be  done.  If  India  were  an  island  or  a  little 
country  with  five  or  ten  millions  of  people,  the  Chnrch 
might  Hifely  begin  to  agitate  tins  question  witliin  a 
few  years.  With  twenty  millions  of  souls  in  oui'  own 
psrticnlar  £eld,  and  a  sixth  of  the  human  race  right 
sronnd  them,  it  becomes  us  to  be  very  carefnl  what 
we  propose  if  we  are  not  to  risk  the  blessed  work  so 
far  accomplished.  But  the  Church  may  as  well  settle 
down  at  once  to  the  con  viction  that  India  is  not  likely 
to  be  evangelized  within  a  life-time.  Tins  glorious 
prize  is  not  going  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  blessed 
Master  by  one  generation  of  Christian  toilers.  It  took 
primitive  Christianity,  with  all  its  inspiration,  mira- 
dee,  and  snpematnral  power,  more  than  three  hundred 
years  to  Christianize,  even  nominally,  the  Roman  en 
pire,  including  in  all  fewer  millions  than  ludia  con 
tains  to  day!  If  we  can  save  India  in  one  hnndredl 
yiears.  we  shall  move  three  times  faster  than  early! 
Christianity  did,  Bnt  if  it  takes  two  hundred  year 
for  its  accomplislmient,  we  diall  do  well,  and  India  will] 
be  worth  the  time  and  expense ;  for  her  evangeiiza- j 
tion  irould  be  *'life  from  the  dead,"  for  all  snrronn<j 
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ing  nations  I     So  our  Church  lias  to  receive  into  liei 
heart  the  solemn  conviction  that  ehe  has  liard  worf 
before  lier  tliere  ;  that  it  is  going  to  demand  tnanj 
millions  of  her  money  and  hundreds  of  her  sons  : 
daughters  to  accomplish  India's  redemption.    Are 
worthy  of  the  success  by  the  hard  labor  it  demands 
But,  if  we  shrink  back  from  the  eelf-denial  and  eacj 
fice  required  by  the  duty  to  whicli  God  has  called  ni 
then  surely  woe  ninst  be  to  ns,  and  to  all  that 
selfishly   reserve   from   God.     Onr   wealth   and 
biefisiiigs  may  become  a  snare  and  a  curse  to  ua.     But, 
the  Almighty,  in  that  case,  will  not  be  defeated  in 
Lis  object.     If  he  finds  us  unworthy  of  the  labor  and 
the  honor  he  can  cut  ns  off,  and  seek  another  Churcl 
and  people,  with  larger  faith  and  more  worthy  liber-i 
ality,  to  consummate  for  him  the  grand  work  of  th* 
redemption  of  India  !     O  may  God  have  mercy  on  oi 
Methodist  Church,  by  aronsing  her  to  her  duty,  so  thi 
she  may  not  fail  in  the  great  service  which  he  has 
last  brought  within  her  reach  to  accomplish  for  himl 
When  we  begin  to  give  an  average  of  four  or  five 
dollars  per  member  to  this  work,  and  even  then 
ognize  that  it  can  only  be  consummated  "  by  patiei 
continuance   in  well-doiug,"  we   may  consider  th; 
we  have  commenced  in  earnest,  and  can  then  ex; 
to  see  earth's  redemption   drawing  nigh.     At  pn 
ent  the  great  hcDrt  of  the  Church  is  not  aroused 
in  earnest   in  this  work.     "We  are  playing   at   n: 
ions ;  and  a  thousand  yeai-s  of  her  present  liberalit 
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Till  Dot  enffice  to  measure  up  with  the  increase  ofl 
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ind  tive  hundred  millions  ( 
tioD  of  the  world !  The  duty  would  i 
done  in  one  tenth  part  of  the  time,  hut  it  wonld  cost! 
far  less  in  money,  if  we  were  to  arouee  ourselves  to  j 
fiiltill  onr  Lord's  command  with  means  eommensn-l 
rate  for  its  execntion,  and  a  high  resolve  which  1 
would  never  relax  its  diligence  until  this  work  was  I 
accomplished,  and  his  Gospel  preached  to  "every! 
creatni-e  under  heaven." 

I  am  satisfied,  from  further  inquiry  made  at  this 
Conference,  the  question  of  self-support  is  being  fairly 
placed  before  our  native  members.     Candor  requires  J 
us  to  remember  that  we  usually  reduce  these  people  1 
to  poverty  by    Christianizing  them.     They  have  to  I 
"  forsake  all  '*  to  follow  Christ,  having,  when  baptized,  I 
to   surrender    home    and  family  ties  and  pi-operty,  J 
"  hated  of   all   for  his    name's  sake."     Counted    as  1 
dead ;  and,  indeed,  funeral  ceremonies  have  been  per-  I 
formed  for  many  of  them  ;  if  it  were  not  for  the  pres-  I 
ence  of  English  law  hundreds  of  them  would  be  mur-j 
dered  for  becoming  Christians.     Suffering  thus  "the J 
l(«s  of  all  things,"  they  have  to  begin  in  absolute  povB 
erty  to  seek  a  living.    Surely  such  persecuted  and  be-J 
reaved  people  should  be  allowed  sufficient  time  ere  T 
the  burden  of  supporting  their  pastors  is  required  of 
them.     To  demand   it  too  soon  is  to  discourage  and 
cmsh  them.     Let  them  have  reasonable  time  and  _ 
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they  will  do  a  Clirietian's  duty  in  tliis  matter.     Wb 
are  t)je  fact£  in  tliis  case  t 

A  dollitr  in  India  uicuna  far  more  tlian  it  does 
this  country.  Tiiere  the  wages  of  a  laboring  uiaOjl 
under  the  beat  ciieumBtanecs,  is  bnt  two  annas 
day  (6^  cents),  and  of  an  artisan  just  double  that 
atnonnt.  Of  courae  education  (wliich  our  converts 
are  anxious  at  once  to  obtain)  gives  them  a  f:ir  better 
chance  of  a  living,  but  it  takes  some  years  to  acqui 
it.  The  duty  of  giving,  "as  God  bath  prosper* 
them,"  is  taught,  and  even  urged  upon  all  our  peoph 
from  the  first,  and  by  none  more  earnestly  than  by 
onr  native  preaebers.  Tiiey  very  earefully  examine 
at  each  District  Conference  wliat  each  charge  baa 
contribnted,  Tlie  question  is  considered  in  all  the 
Quarterly  Conferences.  IIow  fully  and  ititelli gently 
this  duty  of  self-help  is  recognized  by  our  mission 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  fact  which  occurred  lately. 
A  prize  was  offered  for  the  beet  essay  on  "  Self- 
support  in  the  Native  Cliurcb."  The  proposition  at{ 
once  awatcned  the  attention  of  writers  among  tba 
various  missions  of  North  India.  Twenty-four  com- 
petitors sent  in  their  essays  to  the  examining  com- 
mittee in  due  time,  but  both  the  prizes  wore  won  by 
two  memlrers  of  our  own  misi^ion  :  Isaac  Fieldbrave, 
one  of  our  native  ministers,  and  W,  Earney,  of  our 
Press  at  Lucbnow,  Tbey  were  both  furnished  in  the 
native  langui^  and  are  now  published.  So  that  it  baa 
n  said,  to  our  credit,  that  "  the  mission  of  the  Meth- 
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ojist  Epiaeopal  Cburcli  is  one  of  the  foremost  atnour 
the  miEfiions  in  Tndia  in  eJucation  on  this  subject." 
licasunable  effort  is   made  to  imep  the  ealanw 
onr  native  preachers  at  abont  that  level  to  whicli  oar 
native  clim-ches  may  hope  to  come  in  tlieir  ability  to 
pay  them  ere  long.     The  lowest  salary  paid  is  abont 
§5  per  month,  and  the  liigbest  abont  $17.     Age,  abil- 
ity, family  claims,  etc.,  make  the  difference  between 
these  extremeB.      The  Lncknow  native  chnrch  payva 
its  pastor's  entir3  salary  (35  rnpees  per  month),  ands 
now  asks  nothing  of  oor  Missionaiy  Society.    Bureilly,  f 
Budaon,  Gonda,  Cawnpore,  Setapore,  and  Moradabad.j 
are  close  behind   in   their  effort  to  reach  the  same 
result.     Tiie   rest   of   the   congregations   give   from 
3  rupees  np  to  54  rupees  each,  and  tlie  total  contri- 
bution for  this  purpose  from  the  native  churches  for 
the  pa-st  year  was  1,882  rupees  by  the  4,573  India- 
members.     Even  already,  then,  we  may  ask  the  candid 
judgment  of  the  home  Church  upon  this  exhibit.     If'l 
there  be  no  error  in  these  tiguree,  I  find  that,  com-  j 
paring  this  liberality  of  the  humble  class  of  our  lit  J 
dia  members  with  our  laboring  class  at  home,  wher^fl 
wages  are,  say  Si  50  per  day  (which  is  twenty-four  J 
times  larger  than  the  Hindu  receives  for  Iiis  toil),  t 
Metbodist  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  pays  what  w 
be  equal  to  $4  per  capita  from  tlic  American  Met  hod  is 
with  his  higher  ability,  for  the  support  of  his  paetoi 
Besides,  he  contribntes  his  bumble  help  to  the  mis- 
Bionary  and  other  collectiouB.     In  a  church  of  three^ 
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huiidi-ed  members  these  $4  would  yield  here  a  $l,2'J0l 
income  to  the  charge. 

Tho  total  amount  raifted   for  self-supi)ort  in  India 
from  onr  native  and  English  churches  last  year  was 
$4,911  20.    Adding  tlie  inissionary  collection,  $222  80, 
to  which  our  native  merabei-s  contributed  their  share, 
and  we  have  a  total  of  $5,133  20  contributed  to  help  I 
our  Missionary  Society  to  sustain  their  ministry  ill  J 
India.      And  this  is  a  hona  jule  contribution — not  I 
raised  in  name  and  expended  there  without  relieviug  I 
our  Society  to  that  extent.     It  is  raised  as  missionary 
money  and  for  self-support,  and  is  accounted  for  to  \ 
tlie  Society,  which  is  helped  to  that  extent,  instead  of 
liaving  to  hear  the  entire  cost  of  ministerial  support 
in  the  North  Indi^  Conference.     Let  it  be  borne  in 
mind,  also,  that  this  is  bnt  the  ministerial  aspect  of  the 
contributions,  and  is  only  about  one  sixth  of  what  la  \ 
raised  in  North  India.     The  rest  will  bs  found  re-  \ 
ported  farther  on,  as  aid  for  schools,  orphanages, 
pairs,  and  other  benevolences,  to  the  extent  of  < 
$30,000  per  annum.     If  ever  there  was  a  mission  that  I 
for  its  age  was  a  grand  example  to  Christendom  of  I 
self-help  and  extent  of  uncueumbered  property,  thia  J 
North    India   Conference    is   that   mission.     If   our   ■ 
Society  had  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  that  work  it   i 
would  have   to   pay   this   $30,000  more  per  annum   I 
than  what  is  now  required  from  our  missionary  funds. 
The  Society  "  devised  liberal  things,"  and  "  by  liberal  j 
tilings   they  stand"   to-day.     While   they   have  the  J 
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eatieifactton,  ako,  of  knowing  that  the  eelf-siippoi 
fram  unr  native  members  for  their  own  pastors  i 
quietly  bat  ducidedlj  uii  tUe  increase  all  the  I 
and  will  yet,  as  eoou  as  their  ability  becomes  eqnal  t 
the  burden,  assnme  the  entire  charge  and  releaee  thei 
Society  from  further  claim  on  this  account.  Our 
native  ministry  long  to  ree  that  day  as  miicli  as  we 
ourselves  do,  and  are  training  their  people  to  antici- 
pate and  work  on  to  it.  Brother  Badley  is  : 
justified  in  saying,  as  he  does  in  Ids  review  of  oui 
India  ministry :  "  We  are  proud  of  our  natiTi 
preacliers.  Most  of  them  could  get  from  thirty  t 
fifty  per  cent,  higher  salaries  were  they  to  give  \ 
preaching  and  enter  secnlarlife;  that  they  prefer  to 
preach  tlic  Gospel  shows  their  eamestnesB."  "The 
Church  at  Lome,  no  less  than  its  missionaries  in  India 
has  reason  to  rejoice  that  the  Ilindus,  when  coi 
verted,  make  earnest  and  successful  preachers  of  t 
Gospel."  "  In  this  i-espect,  at  least,  we  in  India  have 
great  reason  for  gratitude  to  God."'  These  grateful 
words  are  all  the  more  impressive  when  we  remein- 
Iier  that  they  are  uttered  of  the  first  generation  o 
India  Methodist  preachers.  Those  who  have  beeif 
led  np  from  a  condition  of  Hindu  society,  ■ 
lying,  selfishness,  and  insincerity  are,  and  have  1 
for  ages  past,  the  marked  eharaeteristics  of  the  p 
Each  man  among  onr  preachers  is  an  evidence  of  whj 
divine  grace  and  Christian  training  can  make  ont  0 
a  race  whicli  idolatry  has  so  deeply  debased. 
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next   generation   of  these   ClmEtians  and  preacliereJ 

will  rise  higher  still  in  mora!  sense,  spiritual  pereep- 1 
tion,  and  refinement  of  eliaracter.  And  this  will  de-  J 
velop  itself  in  that  depth  of  devotion  and  strength  I 
of  faith  and  courap;e  wliicli  may  yet  make  tlie  native  ' 
ministry  of  India  as  remarkable  in  Christendom  t 
the  lieathen  devotees  of  their  race  have  been  for  their 
unparalleled  asceticism  and  endurance  of  religious 
austerities.  Already  tliey  are  developing  these  quali-  i 
(iea.  May  it  not  be  asked,  Where  can  be  found  4,500  J 
Christians  in  any  land  who  have  endiii-ed  inoi'e  for  J 
Christ  and  Christian  conviction  than  this  native  I 
Church  has  done?  One  by  one  they  have  passed  I 
throngh  an  ordeal  of  wiiicli  Christians  at  bome  know  j 
but  little ;  and  many  of  them  have  enrrit'd  crosses  J 
and  enjnred  self-denials  which  must  have  secured  for  j 
them  the  deep  sympathy  of  their  divine  Master.  1 

They  are  capable  of  endurance,  and  can  appreciate  1 
"the  higher  life"  of  Christianity,  Entire  sanetiiiea-  \ 
tion  will  suit  them  well — union  with  God,  to  its  last  | 
and  highest  degree,  will  meet  the  yearnings  of  their  4 
souls  for  perfection.  I  can  appeal  to  those  who  hare  \ 
read  the  wonderful  Bagvat  Geeta  —  an  episode  of  I 
the  Mahahharata — and  who  have  been  soleninized  I 
as  they  have  contemplated  the  doctrines  and  practices  I 
of  the  Togecs  therein  illustrated,  whether  a  people  ■ 
who  were  fascinated  by  such  teaciiings  and  deadnesa 
to  the  things  of  earth,  arc  not  likely  to  enter  with 
ardor  into  the  adoring  contemplation  of   "the  mys^ 
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terj'  wlii«l)  /roiii  the  beginning  of  tlio  world  hath 
bwn  hid  in  God,  who  created  all  things  by  Jusua 
Christ  I "  If  they  have  said,  and  done,  and  \ 
ind  pniinred  all  that  is  there  depicted  out  o£  alTect 
fnr  Krinhna  or  their  other  iibeti'actionB,  what  i 
tlivT  not  callable  of  feeling  and  doing  when  "  the  love 
of  Christ,  which  paseetb  knowledge,"  sliall  become 
their  grand  experience,  and  the  indwelling  of  *'the 
true  eternal  God "  shall  develop  in  their  strong  ( 
sires  such  a  devotion  to  dxity  as  this : 

"Eulsrg?,  inOame.  aniJ  fill  mj  heart 

With  boaniUess  cUaritr  divine  ; 
So  shill  I  all  mv  strength  ei^rt, 

And  love  them  atUh  a  zeal  like  tbine; 
And  lead  them  U>  Ihr  open  side, 
The  abeep  for  Khom  Iheir  Shepherd  died  '.  " 

As  I  sat  in  tliat  Conference  and  Eaw  Brother  A^ 
drias  proposing  to  go  forth  as  a  Ciiristian  guru  f 
preach  Christ  without  purse  or  scrip,  and  remem- 
bered that  there  were  two  others  like  him  there,  who 
asked  nothing  of  our  Society  save  a  little  support  for 
their  families  while  tliey  gave  themselves  to  tiua 
work  for  frod  and  souls,  I  eaw  a  strong  intimation 
of  that  future  whicli  I  anticipate.  These  three  dev- 
otees in  the  North  India  Conference  have  a  line  of 
Mvrk  i>ecnliarly  tlioir  own  as  wandering  evangelists, 
rvceiving  their  subsisteuce  from  those  to  whom  t 
preach ;  and  their  brethren  who  are  in  eliarge  of  B 
tione  are  in  sympathy  with  them  for  all  the  j 
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■tbey   can   accoioplisli    in    gatliermg   souls   into   the 
Christian  fold.     May  they  prove  to  be  "  men  full  of 
the  Holy  Gliost  and  of  faith,"  and  as  a  self-support-  j 
ing  evangelizing  ministry  may  they  have  many  to 
follow  tlie  example  of  their  devotion  I 

The  -warmth  of  our  receptiou  by  all  the  members  of  I 
this  Conference,  native  and  foreigners  alike,  may  be 
imagined  by  my  readers,  but   cannot  be  adequately  j 
described  by  me.     Periiaps   it  will  be  enough  if  I  | 
here  present  the  gracious  and  hearty  report  which  f 
the  committee  introduced,  and  the  Conference  passed 
by  a  rising  vote,  and  ordered  piiblislied  in  their  An- 
nual Minutes.     Dr.  M'Cabe  and  the  kiud  friends  who   ' 
responded  to  his  proposition  to  send  ns  on  this  de-   i 
lightful  visit  have  a  right  to  know  how  tlieir  generous 
action  was  appreciated  by  the  North  India  Confer-  ' 
ence.     The  report  was  as  follows : 

"  The  close  of  the  year  18S3  and  the  opening  days 
of  1884  will  mark  an  epoch  in  our  mission  history;  ' 
for  during  tliese  days  and  months  the  loved  and  re-  I 
vered  founder  of  the  missions  of  the  Methodist  Epis-  j 
copal  Church  in  India,  the  Rev.  William  Butler,  j 
D.D.,  having  retamed  from  America  after  an  ab-  I 
sence  of  nineteen  years  (twenty-seven  from  the  | 
fonnding  of  the  mission  by  him),  comes  to  review  I 
the  scenes  of  his  early  labors,  trials,  and  triumphs,  i 
and  to  see  what  has  been  accomplished — what  God  ] 
hath  wrought — since  the  day  he  first  entered  the  v 
nges.     We  desire   to  record  hero  c 
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^ralitade  to  Dr.  Butler,  eo  long  the  Superintendei 
of  these  nuesions,  that  iu  advancing  years  and  itB 
paired  health  he  has  found  it  in  his  heart  to  I 
the  quiet  and  comfort  of  Ins  American  home,  and 
endure  the  hardships  and  inconveniences  of  travel  by 
Boa  and  l>y  land   to  come  once  more  among  us  !i 
look  upon  our  work.     The  pleasnre  it  hae  given  i 
to  meet  him,  and  enjoy  his   matare   eoiinsels,   bu 
been  no  common  one.     We  are  glad  and  grateful  t 
him  that  he  liaa  gone  so  carefully  and  patiently  ove 
our  mission  field,  examining  onr  work  in  all  its  d 
partniente,  and  taking  so  much  intei'est  in  all  that  has 
been  shown  hira.    We  are  glad,  too,  that  he  has  been 
pleased,  and  that  he  clearly  recognizes  the  hand  of  _ 
God  in  the  great  work  planned  and  now  carried  on  J 
npon  the  lines  laid  down  by  him  more  than  a  quarts 
of  a  century  ago.     We  are  glad,  too,  that  he  has  I 
able  to  give  the  time  to  look  more  thoroughly  inba 
tlie  plana  and  minutm  of  the  work  than  any  one  who 
has  yet  visited  onr  field;  and  we  feel  confident  that 
in  his  representation  of  onr  work  before  the  Amer- 
ican chnrches,  when   he  returns  home,  nothing  \ 
good  can  come  to  U8,  and  that  all  who  wish  an  inteilll 
gent  comprehenBion  of  God's  work  in  India  will  d 
well  to  hear  Dr.  Butler.     We  pray  that  his  1 
and  strength  may  be  preserved  for  years  of  usefulnef 
in  going  among  the  churches,  and  stirring  them  i 
to  greater  diligence  and  earnestness  in  the  cause  o 
(lie  missions.     We  would  be  gi'oatly  pleased  if  eotq 
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arrangement  were  made  by  wliieh  Dr.  Butler  could  | 

be  eotirely  set   free   for  deputation  duty;   and  ' 
know  tlie  result  must   be  a  great   advance  in  mis-  i 
eionary  iutereet,  intelligence,  and  giving. 

"The  same   word  of  welcome  and  pleasure  on  our  j 
]wrt  we  would  accord  to  Mrs.  Butler,  who  liae  acci 
panied   her  honored  husband  in  all  his  travels,  and  I 
without  whose  presence  the  visit  would  have  been  in- 
complete.    She  has  taken  the  same  interest  in  all  the  I 
work  shown  her,  and  has  partaken  of  Dr.  Butler's  I 
joy  and  gratitude  in   guing  over  the  field  of   their 
toil  among  the  troublous  times  of  the  Sepoy  llebell- 
ion   and   the   following    years.      We   have   all  wel- 
comed them  to  our  midst,  and  heartily  thank  them   . 
for  coming.     We  pray  for  their  health  and  comfort   ' 
in   their   further  travels,   and   we    shall   not   forget 
them,   nor   the    pleasure    their   cheeiTng    visit    haa 
given  us. 

"  We  desire  also  to  send  to  the  Eev.  C.  C.  M'Cabe, 
D.D.,  of  America,  our  hearty  thanks  for  the  worthy 
part    he   haa  taken   in   bringing   about   this   oppor- 
tune   visitation    of    Dr.    Butler    and    Mrs.    Butler. 
We   would   fain    hope  that  Chaplain  M'Cabe  may  I 
find  time  and  respite  fi-om  the  cares  of  bis  busy  life 
to  pay  UB  a  like  visit  at  no  distant  day.     lie  will  I 
receive  a  most  hearty  welcome  in  Noi-th  India.     We  i 
request  our  Conference  Secretary  to  send  hira  a  letter  j 
bearing  our  fraternal  greetings,  and  mentioning  how  ] 
much  we  thank  him  for  the  part  lie  has  taken  in  giv- 
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o  montliB  and  a  half  visiting"" 
the  leading  stations  of  the  South  India  Couference, 
and  bad  also  the  privilege  of  attending  tlieii-  Anuu;il 
Conference,  lield  iu  the  city  of  Allahabad  in  tlie 
month  of  Noveniber,  We  wens  received  by  these 
good  brethren  with  great  coi-diality.  Tiiej  were  kind 
enongh  to  appreciate  our  visit,  and  the  efforts  which 
we  made  to  become  fnlly  acquainted  with  their  work. 
The  resolutions  which  they  passed,  expressing  the 
pleasure  which  our  visit  gave  them,  and  the  letter  of 
the  Secretary  to  Dr.  M'Cabe,  were  as  kind  and  cordial 
were  those  of  the  North  India  Conference.  Our 
ilBit  to  their  work  will  long  remain  among  the  most 
tieasant  remembmnees  of  this  journey. 

They  were  well  aware  that  I  was  the  repreaenta- 
ave  of  a  policy  of  missionary  action  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  their  own;  but  they  were  specially  kind  in 
answering  my  inquiries,  and  lielping  me  to  compre- 
hend what  there  was  peculiar  in  their  methods,  and  tlu 
reasons  for  their  preference.  I  believe  that  not  o 
of  them  donbted  the  hearty  sympathy  we  had  wM 
lem  in  tlieir  extended  and  difficult  work.  I  am  satie- 
tbat  their  metltods  are  not  properly  or  fully 
iderstood  by  some  people  at  home,  and  that  the 

»  be  more  apart  from   the  North 
rtbren  in  their  way  of  working  than  is  reallj 
Iu  the  liberty  -wUvcU  I  'kUI  take  in  referri 
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the  facts,  I  would  fain  present  my  understanding  of 
tliem  in  the  spirit  of  candor  and  genuine  apprecia- 
tion of  the  good  work  which  they  have  done,  as 
well  as  express  my  own  views  of  what  I  understand 
to  be  the  present  necessity  of  tlieir  work.  In  doing 
this  I  will  try  to  have  them  represent  themselves, 
as  far  as  I  can,  in  those  points  where  I  might  be 
presumed  not  to  be  as  capable  as  they  are  to  place 
the  facts  in  question  before  my  readers  for  their 
information. 

To  understand  properly  the  respective  work  of 
these  two  Conferences,  the  dissimilar  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  founded  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  otherwise  any  comparison  of  the  work  must  be 
misleading.  When  the  mission  of  the  South  India 
Conference  was  begun,  nearly  fourteen  years  ago,  the 
class  of  people  whom  it  cliiefly  reached  were  the  Eura- 
sians. These  people  all  spoke  the  English  language, 
had  education,  and  were  also  nominally  Christians,  and 
were  generally  well  off  in  temporal  matters.  Tliey 
had  been  neglected  by  almost  all  denominations,  so 
that  when  Brother  Taylor  went  among  them  they 
gratefully  responded  to  his  interest  in  their  spiritual 
welfare,  and  at  once  agreed  to  support  the  ministers 
whom  he  offered  to  send  among  them  as  their  pastors, 
and  also  to  build  their  own  churches.  The  founding 
of  such  a  mission  was  comparatively  easy  work,  and 
was  prosecuted  among  a  people  who  were  very  grate- 
ful for  the  coming  of  the  missionary  among  them. 
29 
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But  tlie  RasG  was  far  different  wkliin  the  bounds  of 
the  North  India  Conference.     There  it  waa  the  native 
popuiatioii  wliom  we  chiefly  sought;  people  who  knew 
I  nothing  of  our  language,  and  regarded  our  religion 
■with  fear  and  hatred  from  the  very  first.     They  were 
all  idolaters,  without  education,  and  knew  well  that 
to  embrace  our  religion  was  to  lose  caste,  property,  and 
BQciiil  standing,  and  sink  to  the  condition  of  pariahs. 
»They  wanted  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  iia  or  our 
|Chi-istianity,  and  rose  at   last,  in   their  rage,  to  ex- 
[  terminate  us  from  tlieir  country  and  from  the  face  of 
[  Uie  earth.     We  had  to  risk  all  this  hatred  and  bloody 
persecution,  to  acquire  their  difEcnlt  language,  to  pa- 
tiently live  down   their  prejudice,  and  introduce  ta 
their  candid  iiearing  a.  faith  with  which  tliey  liad  t 
one  fundamental  Idea  in  common,  and  then  lead  tho« 
►  of  them  whom  we  could  win  to  a  better  mind, 
1  where  they  were  at  length  made  willing  to  "  suffer  th< 
I  Joss  of  all  things,"  and  bear  the  heaviest  crosses  cai^  ' 
I  Tied  by  Christiajis  anywhere  in  this  world,  into  the 
I  communion  of  a  hated  and  pei-secuted  Christianity. 
I  Again,  all  this  had  to  be  done  among  a  people  whoe 
I  law,  religion,  and  public  sentiment  were  most  bittei'lj 
opposed  to  the  education  of  any  of  tiieir  w 
treating  the  idea  with  scorn  and  contempt;  and  wlwj 
united  together  to  prevent  those  young  men  of  their 
race   who   first   accepted   Christianity   from   having 
any  home,  and  dooming  them,  so  far  as  they  could, 
to  a  condition  of  celibacy,  and  so  preventing  our  Chri^^ 
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tianitj  from  liaving  any  social  life  or  standing  in  tlieir-l 
country. 

Now,  any  person  of  candor  can  see  how  different] 
were  the  conditions  Tinder  wliich  these  two  missions  \ 
bcgiin  their  work.     It  was  likely,  and   to  be  confi- 
dently expected,  that  the  Eurasian  race  would  gladly 
respond  to  the  Cliriatianity  which  cnme  among  them, 
and  they  were  very  far  from  persecuting  each.otlicr 
for  embracing  it;  so  those  who  planted  the  Gospel  i 
among  these  grateful   people   had   a  very  differeut  I 
time  of  it  as  compared  with  their  brethren  iu  North  J 
India.      The   wonder  is,  not  that   the  South  India  ' 
brethren  succeeded  as  well  as  they  have  done  in  their 
field,  but  that  the  brethren  of  the  North  India  Con- 
ference were  enabled  to  endnre,  without  flinching  op 
yielding  their  ground,  that  great  fight  of  afilictions, 
and  to  stand,  as  they  do  to-day,  surrounded  by  the  j 
divine   success  which  their  statistics  exhibit.      Not  ' 
unto  them,  bnt  to  the  almighty  grace  wliicli  enabled 
them  to  BO  "triumph  in  Christ"  in  their  more  difii- 
cnlt  field,  do  they  ascribe,  as  is  due,  all  the  honor  of 
their  success.     But  the  distinction  should  he  borne  in  i 
mind  in  order  that  God  may  have  the  glory  due  unto  1 
his  name.  j 

Then,  again,  must  be  remembered  the  future  j 
which  each  work  intimates.  The  Eurasian  and  En-  ] 
glisb-speaking  population  of  India  is  a  very  limited  J 
one.  It  is  considered  that  tJiey  are  not  more  than  | 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  number.    BrothetJ 
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Tnjlor's  efforts  for  their  religions  welfare  and 
sncccis  provoked  the  zeal  of  other  denomiiiations, 
which  liad  so  long  neglected  tliese  people,  and  to-daj 
their  good  13  more  generally  sought;  so  that 
brethren  of  the  South  India  Conference  now  fii 
others  competing  with  them  iu  this  limited  field. 
Titer  eoiutueuced  among  nominal  Christians,  and 
their  success  was  diiefly  at  the  first;  their  progress 
Hnc«  has  U.'«n  rather  slow.  When  the  South  Ini 
Conference  was  organized,  nine  years  ago,  they  h 
1,596  iiieiiibere^  wliieh,  six  years  after,  had  iocreiised 
to  2,040,  an  increase  of  about  100  each  year.  Three 
years  ago  these  fignres  stood  at  2,062,  but  there  has 
of  late  been  a  decrease,  the  numbers  reported  at  the 
lii^  session  of  tho  Conference  being  but  1,898.  It 
Iws  been  different  in  the  North  India  Conference; 
during  the  above  six  years  its  membership  was 
created  by  1,1S8  seals.  Though  laboring  among  hi 
tile  heathen.  Cod  has  yearly  added  to  their  numbers. 
At  tlie  close  of  the  Sepoy  Rebellion,  in  1858,  the 
work  began  with  three  members,  won  from  heatlien- 
ieut ;  Ht  the  last  session  of  the  North  India  Confer- 
M»cc  tliere  was  reported  4,573 ;  while  all  the  other  sta- 
tUtic-s,  nnmcricul  and  financial,  show  a  corresponi 
oonditioii  of  progress. 

To  evidence  that  in  these  remarks  I  am  entii 
within  the  fiicls,  I  will  here  quote  the  adi 
ono  who  has  a  right  to  speak  for  his  Conference. 
Dr.  Thoburii,  of  the  South  India  Conference,  says,  ii 
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2%s  Indian  Witness  for  Deeeniber  6, 1S84,  in  review 
ing  the  ivork  of  tlie  year  then  just  coiiclndcd : 

"  For  some  years  past  the  majority  of  the  churchei 
in  the  South  India  Conference  have  been  doing  littUi 
more  than  holding  their  own,  and  the  time  has  surelj^ 
come  for  them  to  consider  tlieir  reeponsibihties  anew, 
to  repent  of  past  unfaithfulness,  and  to  consecrate 
lemselvcB  to  better  service  in  the  years  to  come. 
'*'  Some  of  the  scattered  Socks  are  very  weak,  aiM 
to  riuadmple  their  numerical  strength  in  ordei 
be  able  to  hold  the  position  which  they  occupyj 
Some  are  falling  back  into  a  state  of  chronic  discoui^ 
agcment,  and  need  to  gird  on  their  armor  anew,  antiJ 
go  forth,  as  in  former  days,  to  battle  and  to  victory.J 
Tiie  time  is  opportune  for  sounding  a  new  call  td| 
una  all  aJong  the  line. 

If  we  are  to  marcii  on  to  a  new  career  of  victory 
innst  all  at  once  agree  to  leave  the  things  whiobi 
are  behind.     In  all  the  past  the  Chnrch  of  Christ  hat 
been  strangely  prone  to  cling  to  the  things  which  a 
behind.     The  failure  of  plans,  the  differences  of  bretl 
the  strife  about  policies,  the  defeats  or  victoried 
other  days,  all  are  to  be  left  behind.     Wu  t 
Iter  npon   the   work   befor'e   us  as  if   it  were  i 


f  My  sole  object  in  what  I  write  here  is  to  draw  thffl 
sympathetic  attention  of  the  Clinreh  to  the  positio 
and  necessity  of  these  good  brethren.     It  seems  1 
3  that  Providence  is  crowding  them  out  to  a  Mghffi 
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and  more  imjjortant  work  tban  what  they  have  been 
doing — a  work  uioi-e  worthy  of  their  power  and  faith. 
While  holding  wel!  in  baud  the  good  accomplished 
among  the  EaraEian  race,  they  see  around  tlieir  scat- 
tered atations  two  hundred  and  forty  miliions  of  hea- 
then, for  wboiu  Christ  died,  who  are  "perishing  for 
lack  of  knowledge. "  Tliis  greater  work,  of  doing  tlieir 
duty  to  the  unsaved  millions  of  idolaters  within  the 
bounds  of  that  Conference,  is  the  question  that  is  now 
pressing  upon  tbem  so  seriously  for  consideration. 
They  dare  not  close  their  ears  to  the  call  on  bebalf  of 
these  dying  multitudes  within  their  reach.  God  a 
our  Church  tsxpect  tbein  to  save  these  people ;  bni^ 
they  clearly  see  that  they  are  not  aceoniplishing  it; 
yet  they  have  planned  and  resolved  and  made  such 
efEnrts  as  they  could  cousistently  witli  the  other  and 
imperative  duties  that  press  so  heavily  ujjon  them 
The  financial  burdens  borne  have  been  so  EcrioTU 
tlie  claims  of  their  English  charges  so  exacting,  ani 
tlie  pressure  upon  health  and  life  in  this  elimnte  e 
constant,  that  they  have  done  and  endured  all  that 
good  men  could  do,  without  being  able  now  to  ] 
sent  to  the  Church  the  evidence  that  they  can  j 
reach  and  pave  the  heathen,  too,  ivithout  iielp  froi 
liome. 

Snrely,  therefore,  tlie  hour  has  arrived,  these  thinfljj 
being  so,  when   the  question  should   be  consit 
botli  by  them  and  by  the  t^mrcli  wbieli  they  b 
nSuitable  men  for  this  additional  work,  and  fiuanci 
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help  to  pay  their  passages  and  otherwise  assist  them 
in  their  eflEorts,  are  imperatively  necessary. 

They  desire  no  aid  for  their  English-speaking 
work.  They  tenaciously  hold,  as  they  justly  may, 
that  their  cherished  principle  of  self-support  is  there- 
in vindicated,  and  they  cannot  allow  it  to  be  com- 
promised. They  had  even  hoped  they  could  have 
made  that  work  the  basis  from  which  they  might 
have  been  enabled  to  develop  missions  among  the 
heathen  millions  around  them,  and  for  years  they 
have  tried  to  do  this.  But  their  hearts  are  sad  that 
their  statistics  do  not  show  a  larger  measure  of  suc- 
cess on  this  line. 

I  took  the  liberty  of  saying  to  these  brethren,  that 
in  this  they  were  attempting  to  carry  a  load  too 
great  for  what  resources  were  available  to  them  ;  and 
I  feared  further  perseverance  in  the  effort  could  not 
secure  tlie  expansion  which  they  so  earnestly  seek. 
In  saying  this,  I  had  before  nie  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  the  first  mission  in  India  that  has  made  a  similar 
effort,  and  after  many  years  have  but  little  results  to 
show  for  their  devotion  and  self-sacrifice.  There 
were  one  or  two  such  in  North  India  which  I  vis- 
ited when  about  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  North 
India  Mission,  and  now,  when  I  returned  and  in- 
quired for  the  outcome  of  such  self-denying  labors,  I 
was  pained  to  learn  how  small  were  the  results  after 
more  than  thirty  years  of  faithful  and  self-denying 
toil.     Such  missions  certainly  do  not  seem  to  have 
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paid  for  tlie  liealtli  and  life  tliat  were  gives  to  tht 
It  may  be  there  is  something  in  the  plans  and  pt 
of  the  South  India  Mission  which  will  yield 
diilL'ront  results  in  snccess  among  the  heathen  {i 
it  is  otily  of  work  among  the  /leat/i^ji  that  I  am  b 
sj>ealving)  after  the  same  term  of  years  has  passed 
over.  But  I  was  not  ahle  to  see  intimations  of  it,  and 
es|)ccially  in  view  of  the  size  and  power  of  that  de- 
voted Conference. 

Still,  every  good  man  should  he  ready  to  rejoice 
they  could,  by  their  success  on  this  line,  sliow  Christen- 
dom a  more  economical  and  rapid  method  of  evan- 
gelizing tlie  heathen  niilliona  around  them.     Tliis  is 
what  we  are  all  aiming  to  accomplish.     At  any  rif 
Of  cost  of  self-denial  let  us  have  men  saved.     Evan  ij 
by  going  barefooted  and  suteisting  on  native  fare, 
as  some  of  those   I  have  referred    to  did — and    as 
Major  Tncker,  head  of  tlio  India  Salvation   Army, 
does  to-day — we  can  get  more  heathen  saved  in  the 
eame  length  of  time,  with  all  tlie  clear  risk  of  health 
or  life,  there  are  numbers  of  devoted  servants  of  God 
in  tlie  evangelical  missions  in  India  that  would 
Iiesitate  for  a  day,  or  count  life  or  health  dear  nnl 
them,  to  secure  the  greater  good.     But  the  experi- 
ments— and  some  of  them  liave  been  costly  in  conse- 
crated life  that  have  been  tried— liavc  not  given  c 
dence,  or  furnished  the  success  that  should  now  lead 
God's  servants  to  imitate  such  examples.     Our  Xortli 
India  Mission  was  developed  on  a  different  mellw 
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Tlie  results  are  before  the  Church,     IIow  often  w\ 
congratulated  on  these  results,  while  last  in  India, 
ministers  and  laymen  of  other  missions,  who  rejoi 
■with  us  in  the  prosperity  vouchsafed  by  the  Head 
the  Ciiurch  to  the  plans  employed   by   our 
Board  for  evangelizing  the  heathen.     Such  has  been 
the  hand  of  God   upon  ub  for  good,  that  no   mis- 
India  of  the  same  age  has  had  such  a  develop-, 
t,  not  in  one  point  only,  but  in  all  respect 
■monions  development  of  all  the  various  inteiTssI 
■hich  malce  up  the  life  and  power  of  a 
numerical,  financial,  literary,  and  spiritual — and  pi 
pare  it  for  a  sustained  growth  and  great  success 
the  future.     The  etatietical  tables  will  furnish  abun-^ 
dant  evidence  of  tliis. 

Onr  brethren  of  Sonth  India  entertain  a  holy  lior 
of  having  a  body  of  native  preaehei'S  supported 
foreign  money,  generalion  after  generation,  stipeudi 
aries  upon  missionary  funds,  while  the  churches  thej 
serve  are,  in  a  great  degree,  left  free  from  the  olilij 
tion  of  self-denial  and  libei'alJty  which  should  su' 
(rt  their  native  pastors.     Herein  I  heartily  sym| 
ize  with  them,  and  would  be  sorry  to  reahze  that 
'38  the  founder  of  such  a  mission.     I  am  aware  that 
our  brethren  need  not  look  far  to  find  ei'idenecs  of 
eucli  a  policy.     But  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  North 
India   Mission.     Bearing  in  luind   the   explanatioi 
already  given  and  repeated  in  tliese  pages,  and, 
of  the  facts  to  be  pi-esetifed  in  the  statistti 
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that  mission  can  claim  that,  while  they  have  paid  sal- 
aries— as  all  missions  must  do  at  first,  while  the  native 
preachers  are  collecting  congregations,  and  instruct- 
ing them  in  Christianity  and  the  duties  of  the  relig- 
ious life — we  have  never  allowed  them  to  settle  down 
into  the  notion  of  being  pensioners  of  our  Missionary 
Society.  As  soon  as  possible  we  have  made  them 
understand  that  they  should  teach  their  people  that  a 
mission  which  was  not  going  to  be  self-sustaining  was 
not  worth  founding,  and  that  they  must  look  forward 
at  no  distant  day  to  take  the  entire  burden  upon  their 
own  shoulders,  and  let  our  Society  go  elsewhere  to 
evangelize  other  people ;  that  to  secure  this  end,  they 
must  begin  to  pay  something,  as  God  has  prospered 
them,  toward  the  salary  of  their  preacher,  increas- 
ing it  year  by  year  as  able,  and  look  to  the  Society 
only  for  the  balance  that  they  could  not  yet  raise 
themselves.  This  was  included  in  my  addresses  at 
each  of  the  District  Conferences;  and  I  found  our 
native  ministry  in  sympathy  with  me  on  this  subject 
of  self-support.  I  have  given  the  reasons  why  pa- 
tience should  be  exercised  with  these  people,  so  many 
of  whom  are  poor,  and  persecuted  as  well,  and  proper 
time  be  granted  them  to  reach  the  position  of  a  self- 
sustaining  Christianity.  Already  they  are,  I  believe, 
ahead  of  any  other  mission  of  their  age  and  size  in  this 
grace,  and  the  Church  can  trust  them  for  the  future. 
Besides,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  amount 
of  missionary  money  devoted  to  the  support  of  native 
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preacliera  is  very  sraall.  If  out  of  the  yearly  appro- 
priations we  take  tJie  amount  necessai-y  for  the  sup-  i 
port  of  tlie  niiBsioDaries  sent  from  Anierica,  and  for 
buildings,  for  day  and  Sunday  schools,  for  the  press 
aud  orphanages,  for  college  and  theological  seminary, 
and  kindred  objects,  the  amount  furnished  toward 
the  support  of  our  one  hundred  and  fifty  native 
preachers,  as  Brother  Parker  has  shown,  would  not 
aggregate  more  than  ^Iie  sum  that  is  conti-ibuted  for 
the  claims  of  fonrof  our  pastjars  in  leading  stations  at 
home — snch  is  the  modesty  of  the  salaries  of  these 
men,  and  also  the  value  of  the  lielp  which  their  mem- 
bers are  contributing  toward  making  up  the  amount 
paid  them.  My  readers  will  be  surprised  to  sec,  in 
the  statistical  returns,  what  a  numerous  agency  the 
comparatively  small  anionnt  granted,  added  to  these 
contributions  of  their  membei-s,  does  keep  employed. 
Thns  aided  (but  not  fully  supported)  by  the  Mission- 
ary Society,  they  are  enabled  to  develop  indigenous 
resources  for  work  among  the  heathen,  and  are  aim- 
ing at  increasing  these  results  year  by  year.  Snch  ia 
the  riisnlt  of  our  system.  We  wish  the  outcome  was 
larger,  and  expect  it  will  become  more  so  in  a  steady 
gro_wt]j.  Yet,  if  any  one,  or  any  mission,  can  show 
us  a  more  suceeseful  method  (not  on  paper,  or  in 
prospect,  but  in  actual  fact  and  success),  we  shall  thank 
God,  and  be  grateful  to  them  for  the  example.  But 
we  shall  be  exciised  in  having  confidence  in  our  own 
^od  until  we  are  shown  something  superior  to  it. 
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Onr  bretliren  of  the  South  India  Conference  see 
our  work  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  are  grat^ 
ful  for  the  power  and  self-ieliance  which  it  is  devel- 
oi>ing.  Many  of  tbeni  feel  keeiily  their  own  iuahllity 
to  reach  the  heathen  to  the  same  extent ;  bnt  tliey  all 
cordially  appreciate  what  their  brethren  in  the  North 
India  Conference  are  accomplishing  on  this  line,  and 
the  self-snpport  that  is  springing  up  as  a  result  among 
onr  native  members.  In  evidence  of  this  fact,  I  may 
quote  some  sentences  from  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  C'/irigiian  Standard,  from  the  pen  of  Iter.  S. 
P.  Jacobs,  of  the  South  India  Conference,  just  before 
my  late  visit  to  India.  ■  This  brother  is  a  devoted 
ndiierent  of  the  policy  which  the  majority  of  that 
Conference  maintains;  bnt  he  admits  frankly  their 
inability,  for  want  of  the  help  which  they  need,  but 
are  unable  to  develop  in  India,  to  realize  sneh  success 
among  the  heathen  as  the  North  India  Conference  is 
achieving  by  tJie  assistance  of  that  help  from  home, 
■wliich  gave  tliem  such  a  vigorous  commencement  in 
all  tlie  departments  of  the  work,  and  which  is  now 
continued  in  the  increasing  expectation  of  hastening 
on  the  time  when  tJie  work  shall  become  self-support- 
ing.    Brother  Jacobs  says ; 

"  I  must  write.  I  can  forbear  no  longer.  These 
millions  of  idohttei-s  have  been  moving  my  heart  in 
their  behalf.  IIow  Christians  in  the  United  States 
will  meet  these  people  in  the  day  of  judgment,  how 
X  sLall  meet  them  tben,  and  how  I  shall  answer 
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my  responsibility  in  witliliolding  any  motive  from  J 
Christians  to  help  these  people  and  so  liindering  their  I 
coming  to  Clirist  for  salvation,  are  qaestions  whit-h  I  1 
have  been  consideriiig  for  Boiiie  days. 

"About  a  half-dozen  members  of  tlie  South  India  ] 
Conference  are  now  engaged  in  the  native  work,  and  I 
others  feel  pressed  to  enter  it.  Parullcl  with  this  call  I 
upon  men  to  enter  the  native  work,  is  the  wide  door  I 
of  invitation  among  the  natives  inquiring  for  the  gra-  j 
cioiis  light  of  God,  and  reading  the  gospels  with  avid-  ' 
ity  and  listening  with  wonder  to  the  story  of  the  erosa. 
Hardly  a  day  has  passed  for  a  fortnight  that  a  b( 
or  more  of  people  have  not  come  upon  Uiese  premises 
to  examine  Christian  hfe  and  hear  Christian  doctrine. 

"Jnst  here  the  prospects  are  met  hy  a  difficulty. 
The  initial  work  among   the  natives  must  be  sup- 
ported by  Christians.     Tlie  50,000  rnpees  of  church  | 
debts  will  not  permit  our  little  force  within  the  South 
India  Conference  to  enter  this  inviting  field  of  native 
work  at  once.    Present  pi-ogress  at  paying  these  debts 
will  require  from  three  to  five  years  to  free  our  people 
from  debt,  provided  new  debts  are  not  incurred. 
little  skirmishing,  of  course,  is  earned  on  from  the  1 
base  of  our  English  work,  bnt  no  movement  worthy  T 
of  the  Gospel  we  preach,  or  worthy  of  the  value  of 
these  perishing  souls,  ean  be  made  on  present  plans, 

"  I  am  conscious  of  treading  upon  disputed  ground 
here.     There  ai'e  those  who  will  sacrifice  almost  any  J 
ling  to  maintain  the  glory  of  a  self-supporting  Con- 
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ference  among  the  heathen.    But  for  the  South  India 
Conference  such  a  pre-eminence  is  already  made  im- 
possible by  the  thonsaods  of  dollars  eent  from  Amei'ii 
to  aid  onr  clmi-ch  or  school  work  at  Bombay,  Calcutl 
Bangalore,  and  Allahabad. 

"  That  aid  from  home  will  smite  us  with  epiritnal 
paralysis,  I  do  not  believe.  With  full  support  from 
home  the  native  work  in  the  North  India  Conference 
is  rapidly  becoming  Eclf-siipportiiig.  Every  appotnl 
meat  hut  one  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  Gi 
jiel.  'Six  appointments  raised  sums  from  180  to  3,000 
rupees;'  twenty  appointments  contributed  sums  from 
41  to  72  rupees;  and  Lucknow  sustained  entirely  the 
English  and  Hindustani  Churches,  Such  is  tlie  recoi 
of  the  past  year. 

"The  questions  submitted:  Shall  a  general  ag-' 
gressive  movement  for  the  salvation  of  these  hunger- 
ing millions  be  postponed?  or,  Shall  the  immediate 
occupancy  of  the  field  be  taken  with  the  aid  of  Chrift- 
tians  at  home  ? 

"  How  this  help  is  to  come,  I  leave  for  othere  to- 
answer.  At  present  we  are  among  the  'irregnlars;' 
that  is,  not  under  the  management  of  the  Missionary 
Society.  We  should  be  on  the  same  footing  as  a  home 
Conference  if  we  received  supplemental  aid  from  the 
Missionary  Society.  If  we  continue  in  the  present 
relation,  help  from  home  must  come  through  unoJ 
fictal  ciiannels  if  it  comes  at  all." 

PerJiaps  no  Bishop  that  has  visited  the  South  Iucl| 
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Conference  more  fully  appreciated  their  work  and  its 
success  and  needs  than  did  Bisliop  Hnrst,  who  lias 
just  retiiiTieil  from  it.  In  a  recent  article  in  Tha 
Christian  AdctKaic  he  speaks  thus  of  their  wants: 

"  Some  tilings  are  greatly  needed  here.  It  makes 
one's  heart  sick  to  see  these  few  men— say  forty-fivo 
— in  the  midst  of  the  many  millions.  The  contrast  13 
awful.  This  Conference  needs  one  hundred  more 
men  at  this  moment.  It  is  a  peculiar  Conference.  It 
lias  its  own  way  of  doing  things,  one  of  which  is,  tliat 
it  asks  no  money  from  the  Missionary  Board, 

"  I  sincerely  wish,  however,  that  to  it  would  be 
granted,  and  that  it  would  accept,  $50,000  a  year 
with  which  to  make  a  great  advance  upon  the  native 
population,  and  liel])  to  break  to  shreds  tliis  compact 
mass  of  paganism  in  South  India.  The  grant  should 
be  for  native  work  aloue.  The  men  are  doing  all  in 
their  power  for  the  natives,  but  they  are  too  much 
absorbed  by  the  demands  of  the  n'ork  among  English- 
speaking  people.  Draw  a  lino  straight  across  India, 
from  Bombay  to  Calcutta,  nnd  all  south  of  it  is  the 
main  field  of  the  South  India  Conference.  Besides, 
it  extends  away  north-west  into  the  Punjanb,  even  to 
Laliore  itself,  one  of  the  main  scenes  of  Lalla  liool'h, 
but  the  prosy  home  of  millions  of  souls  as  nnevangel-  , 
ixed  as  was  the  Roman  empire  before  the  Incarnation. 
To  this  broad  and  ripe  harvest  let  men  come  and 
begin  work  with  a  will.  If  such  men  are  worth  hav- 
i  the  English  congregations  will  want  to  absorb  J 
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^em  immediately.     But  let  tliem  go  right  out  among 
pie  natives.     Let  tliem  leam  the  Hiiidnstani  imme- 
iately,  and  begin  to  speak  it.     No  man  has  a  right 
0  come  from  America  and  enter  either  of  these  Ci 
fereueeg  without  hurjiiug  himself  in  the  stndj  of 
Vlaiiguage  where  he  is  providentially  placed,  and  aJi 
I  ing  directly  at  the  salvation   of   the  people  epef 
gng  it. 

"Another  great  want  is  sclioolfl.      Tlie  need  has 
sen  carefully  diseuasod  in  the  Conference,  but  too 
nong  has  it  been  left  in  abeyance.     Here,  then,  are 
the  two  great  and  terrible  wants  of  the  South  India 
Conference  —  more  men   for  the  native  work   and 
larger  funds  for  the  ecIiooIs.     One  cannot  but  won- 
der, li|?»'ever,  that  the  work  has  advanced  with  the 
speed  It  already  has.     Our  India  work  is  a  cluster  of 
I  hard  knots.     The  problems  are  terribly  complex.     Is 
I  it  wonderful  ?     Ilere  are  the  millions,  with  their  taa- 
I  glcd   faiths  and   one  hundred  and  forty-seven  lai 
guages." 

To  eveiy  word  of  this  I  add  my  hearty  Ami 

Surely  the  Church  and  the  Missionary  Society  mi 

ere   long   realize   the   situation    of    these   bretlu 

Tbey     ask     no     grant     for    their    English 

,  Tbey  have  sustained  that,  and  will  sustain  it,  by 

sources  which  it  supplies ;  but  for  the  support 

'  their  schools  and  for  tlie  passage  money  of  mission- 

I  aries  sent  to  them,  and  for  otlier  interests  of  their 

work  among  the  heathen,  they  are  willing,  and 
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be  grateful  to  receive  help  to  enable  tliciii  to  develop 
it  vigoronsly.  That  "  $50,000  per  annum  "  would 
send  a  thrill  of  joy  and  strength  through  all  that 
Conference,  and  the  effects  would  be  soon  seen,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Church,  while  the  grant 
would  release  at  once  for  its  more  legitiiiiate  purpose, 
in  the  development  of  their  work  among  the  heathen 
millions  around  them,  the  resources  which  they  do 
raise,  but  are  now  obliged  to  use  in  aid  of  their  fee- 
ble schools. 

As  a  body  they  recognize  the  North  India  Confer- 
ence plan  of  support  as  being  on  an  equally  script- 
ural basis  with  their  method,  and  seem  to  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  exclusive  or  extravagant  ut- 
terances of  any  one  having  an  overweening  confi- 
dence in  certain  theories  of  their  own  for  doing 
mission  work,  even  to  the  extent  (at  least  by  implica- 
tion) of  reflecting  upon  the  tried  and  approved  meth- 
ods of  the  Church  of  God.  They  do  see  and  know 
that  the  Head  of  the  Church  has  used  and  richly 
blessed  such  methods,  and  that  controversy  upon 
them  is  not,  therefore,  respectful  to  his  grace.  It  is 
only  at  home  that  one  hears  occasionally  remarks  of 
this  sort.  People  in  India  are  not  likely  to  talk  or 
write  in  this  way  in  view  of  existing  facts,  and  the 
brotherly  sympathy  and  convictions  entei'tained  for 
each  other's  work  by  the  Lord's  servants  in  that  land. 
Our  two   Conferences  there   have   no   antagonism ; 

tliey  dwell  side  by  side  in  unity  and  mutual  apprecia- 
80 
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ion  of  eacli  other  and  each  otlicr's  laltore  and  success. 
at  course  Iht-re  may  be  a  liability  on  the  part  of 
mto  bivtlirun  who  are  on  what  is  eallcd  "  tho  s 
Ripponing  plan  "  (tliongh,  of  course,  that  phrase  e 
■ojn-rly  apply  as  yet  only  to  the  work  among  Engl 
K'skiitg  Christians)  to  plaiue  themsolves  somewhat 
1  the  supposition  that  tliey  are  sustained  by  a  more 
;  method  than  their  brethren  who  are  in  connec- 
ritli  tlie  Missionary  Society,  and  that  theconti 
ntious  which  reach  theinsolves  through  "irregoJ 
ibanoels'*  are  just  a  little  more  holy  than  the  mon^ 
laisi-d   and  disbursed  by  the  parent  Board.      Th( 
pnuw  well  that  both  come  from  the  loving  symp; 
f  people  at  home,  who  are  equally  devoted  to  t 
xtrd's   inissiuuary  work,  and  that  each  is  follow 
\hy  their  earnest  pi-ayers.     That  they  guard   againj 
Ithc  temptation  to  think  or  speak  otherwise  i 
Ifdeoccd  by  the  following  editorial  in  the  Indian  1 
CtteM  of  April  5,  ISSl,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Thohnrn, 
I  in  which  lie  warns  his  brethren  against  allowing  them- 
vee  to  indulge  in  snch  a  weakness : 
"In  Miss  Tucker's  letter,  published  in  last  weej 
^Jhd!an  Witness,  there  is  a  thoTiglit  whieh  deeervea  I 
riavD  nttenliDn  particularly  drawn  to  it.     The  writeJ 
^wd  :  *One  whom  the  Lord  graciously ^s-m/'fa  to  be 
enlisted  for  life,  one  whom  he  enables  (through  no 
personal    merit)   to    be   independent    of    missionaf 
funds,  niny,'  etc.     There  is  a  temptation  to  n 
I  at'ies   wJio  derive  their  support  through   irregnti 
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channels  to  think  much  of  themselves  on  that  ac- 
count, and  to  look  down  upon  their  brethren  as  per- 
sons of  inferior  faith.  This  is  worse  than  a  mistake ; 
it  is  a  snare  to  the  men  who  act  and  think  so.  As 
our  correspondent  puts  it,  the  Lord  may  permit  some 
of  his  servants  to  find  their  support  at  a  side  stream, 
but  the  main  channel  is  his  providing  none  the  less. 
The  Church  at  large  would  have  no  opportunity  of 
promoting  the  cause  of  the  kingdom  in  foreign  coun- 
tries if  God  did  not  lay  out  a  broad  and  deep  channel 
for  their  contributions,  and  direct  his  missionaries 
thither  for  their  supplies.  This  providential  arrange- 
ment is  the  means  by  which  the  Church  at  home  and 
the  missionaries  abroad  are  taught  to  feel  that  they 
have  a  common  interest  in  the  evangelization  of  the 
world." 

I  was  equally  pleased  to  find  among  our  brethren 
in  the  South  India  Conference  a  good  common-sense 
view  of  what  is  entitled  "  The  Pauline  Method  of 
Missions,"  and  a  freedom  from  any  theory  that  would 
strain  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  upon  this  sub- 
ject. They  know,  as  well  as  we  do,  that  St.  Paul 
had  no  one  plan — no  hard-and-fast  rule — to  which  he 
adhered,  under  all  circumstances,  as  a  means  and 
method  of  doing  missionary  work.  Hence,  while 
they  claim  for  thenaselves  that  they  are  Pauline  in 
their  procedure,  tliey  concede,  with  full  frankness, 
that  their  brethren  of  the  North  India  Conference 
are  also  working  on  Pauline  methods.     This  is  made 
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80  manifest  in  a  recent  editorial  of  Dr.  Thobum's, 
that  I  feel  it  a  privilege  to  transfer  most  of  the  arti- 
cle to  ray  pages,  in  the  hope  that  its  perusal  will  tend 
to  clear  awav  the  mist  which  has  arisen  around  this 
subject  at  home,  and  lead  the  friends  of  both  Confer- 
ences to  rejoice  in  the  unity  of  sentiment  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  exists  among  all  our  brethren  in  India. 
In  the  Indian  Witness  for  May  2, 1885,  Dr.  Thobum 
writes : 

The  Pauline  Method  of  Missions. 

.  "A  correspondent  has  drawn  our  attention  to  a 
recent  article  in  the  Sunday-Sclwol  Times^  in  which 
the  above  subject  is  discussed  from  a  stand-point 
wholly  different  from  the  one  which  is  usually  as- 
sumed when  it  is  under  review.  The  writer  aflSrms 
that  the  great  missionary  apostle  carefully  refrained 
from  taking  money  from  those  to  whom  he  carried 
the  Gospel,  lest  they  might  be  tempted  to  think  he 
sought,  not  them,  but  theirs ;  and  that  he  either  sup- 
ported himself  by  his  own  labor,  or  accepted  contri- 
butions for  liimself  and  those  with  him  from  distant 
Churches.  This  is  certainly  a  new  interpretation  of 
his  policy,  but,  like  most  of  the  theories  which  are 
put  before  the  public  as  '  Pauline,'  it  is  very  imper- 
fect, and  sets  forth  much  less  th^  half  the  truth. 

"  The  apostle  Paul  was  a  man  of  robust  common 
sense,  and  was  intensely  practical  in  all  his  plans  and 
purposes.     In  discussing  this  question  of  missionary 
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Bupport,  in  Ins  Firet  Epistle  to  the  CorinthianB  (diap.^ 

ix,  23),  he  says  that  ho  was  'made  all  tliiugs  to  a1 
men  ; '  tliat  is,  that  he  adapted  his  policy  to  the  cliai^ 
acter  and  circuni stances  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  went  jireaching  the  word.  In  PhilippI  he  adopted 
the  policy  of  'self-support;'  that  is,  he  perrnltted-those 
to  whom  he  preached  to  provide  for  all  his  wants. 
He  did  this,  too,  under  circnmstances  which  proba- 
bly called  for  a  sacrifice  of  pride,  as  the  peraon  who 
entertained  him  free  of  cJiargo  was  a  woman,  and 
probably  a  widow;  but  her  offer  of  hospitality  was 
accepted,  and  at  lier  house  Paul  and  Silas  fouud  a 
home  during  their  stay.  At  Corinth,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  very  different  policy  was  adopted.  At  the 
outset  the  missionaries  supported  themselves  by  their 
own  labor,  for  reasons  wliicli  reflected  more  honor  on 
them  than  on  their  converts.  At  a  later  day,  in  the 
same  city  and  ainong  the  same  people,  they  accepted 
'appropriations,'  from  Pbilippi,  and  did  so  with  pro- 
fessions of  profound  satisfaction  and  gratitude. 

"Here  wc  liave  three  Pauline  methods  itlustrated] 
in  the  space  of  a  very  short  ministry,  and  the  refep-j 
ence  to  these  instances  ought  to  snflice  to  show  lio' 
unwise  it  is  to  lay  down  a  modem  policy  on  what 
may  be  supposed  to  be  Pauline  lines,  and  iuKiat  on 
adhering  to  it  through  thick  and  thin,  wliether  it 
succeeds  or  not.  Wo  arc  willing  to  be  Pauline  to 
the  extent  of  becoming  all  things  to  all  men,  and  of 
^ach  method  in  turn,  or  all  methods 
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bs?  ii  k  sL-yre  xbm  nnwise  to  select  a  single  method, 
aii»i  cramp  every  thing  within  its  narrow  compass, 
widxwt  resari  to  time,  place,  or  circmnstances.  It 
fi  worse  sdB — it  is.  indeed,  almost  suicidal — to  get  up 
wb^iS  might  be  eaBed  a  battle  of  policies,  and  make  it 
seesn  that  the  man  who  dra^i^  his  support  from  afar 
k  didojral  to  Xew  Testament  teaching,  of  that  the 
man  who  is  supported  bj  those  to  whom  he  preaches 
is  not  a  real  misaonarr,  or  that  the  man  who  earns 
Ids  liring  bj  the  wort  of  his  hands  is  a  mere  secu- 
larist. The  deril  will  be  delighted  to  the  end,  if  the 
friends  of  missions  can  only  be  induced  to  quit  real 
wort  and  betake  themselves  to  quarreling  over  ques- 
tions of  policv  or  method  in  this  way. 

*•  We  believe  it  is  generally  agreed  among  mission- 
aries in  India — ^it  certainlv  is  in  our  own  Methodist 
circles — that  self-support  is  the  ultimate  policy  at 
whieli  all  should  aim.  In  reaching  it,  however,  diffi- 
culties are  met,  and  there  are  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  wliat  extent  foreign  aid  should  be  sought  or 
accepted.  We  are  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  no 
hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  laid  down,  which  will  cover 
all  cases  and  be  found  practicable  under  all  circum- 
stances. Let  us,  then,  revert  to  the  Pauline  policy  of 
using  our  sanctified  common  sense  to  determine  what 
is  bes"^  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  involved.  Let 
us  become  '  all  things  to  all  men.'  If  those  to  whom 
we  go  are  suspicious  or  niggardly  in  spirit,  let  us 
scrupulously  avoid  taking  any  thing  from  them ;  but 
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if  tliey  are  generous  and  hospitable,  and  if  we  ran,  byl 
putting  ourselves  under  obligation  to  tliem,  win  tlelr, 
good-will,  by  all  means  let  us  accept  tlieir  support. 
Even  tliougb  they  be  very  poor,  it  inaj  be  God's 
plan,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  our  pride,  to  let  lis  be 
supported  by  them,  Elijah  had  to  accept  the  support 
not  only  of  a  widow,  but  of  a  very  poor  widow,  and 
bis  doing  so  enriched  her.  The  widow  at  Philippi 
cited  by  Paul  was  not  poor,  but  the  principle  illus- 
trated was  the  same  in  each  case.  And  yet  every  town 
does  not  contain  a  widow  who  is  worthy  of  this  kind  of 
ministry ;  and  hence  till  the  end  come  it  will  be  neces- 
eary  for  Christian  Churches  to  send  forth  messenger 
to  the  regions  beyond,  and  to  contribute  to  their  sup- 
port, or,  as  Paul  used  to  say,  'communicate'  with  them 
'  concerning  giving  and  receiving.' " 

Id  order  to  promote  permanent  unity  in  India 
Methodism,  and  to  provide  a  central  authority,  to 
whose  decisions  and  guidance  all  matters  of  general 
interest  will  be  referred,  the  General  Conference 
of  our  Clinrch  provided  •'or  tlie  organization  of  a 
"Central  Conference"'  in  India.  This  body,  com- 
posed of  delegates  frcni  each  Annunl  Conference, 
was  dnly  organized  ciider  the  presidency  of  Bishop 
Ilurst  during  his  visit  to  India,  in  1S85.  It  will  hence- 
forth supervise  all  interests  held  in  common  by  the 
Annual  Conferences,  such  as  the  general  publish- 
ing interests,  education,  courses  of  study,  Sunday- 
scliool  and  tract  work,  theological  schools,  and  kindred 
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terests.     ProlKibly  the  qnestion  of   Itoundariea 

I  Auniial  Cuiiferences  will  be  also  left  to  its  adji 
Ample  provision  hns  tbus  Leen  made  for 
pTjwth,  the  onity,  and  eflSeiency  of  India  Methi 
ism,  on  a  scale  commensurate  witli  tLe  greatness 
the  work  wliich  llie  evangelization  of  one  sixth 
the  human  family,  r^intained  in  that  wonderful  land, 
will  require  in  the  briglit  f  atnre  whicli  has  dawned 

©n  it. 

I  will  now  present  the  statiBtieal  retur 
"■of   these  Conferences,  as  furnished  at  their  receiil 
meeting,  and  in  the  third  column  will  combine  them, 
BO  as  to  show  my  readers  "what  God  has  wronght" 
in   India  daring  the  first   quarter   century  of 
Church  action  in  that  country.     I  was  aware  tliat 
the  usnal  tabular  statements  published  in  IVtinntes 
Reports  many  important  items  are  not  usually  gi 
whidi,  nevertheless,  in  a  comprehensive  exhibit 
the  close  of  a  term  of  years  like  this,  would  aid 
fuller  realization  of  tlie  work  done.     Accordingly, 
drew   up   more  complete   forms  and   sent   identii 
copies  to  the  secretary  of  each  Conference,  and 
to  one  of  tlie  presiding  eldei-s,  witb  the  request 
they  would   carefully  fill   up,  to  the  fullest  exi 
possible,  their  own  Conference  statistics,  and  return 
them  to  me  for  publication  in  this  work.     This  waa 
done,   but   I  had  to  write  two  or  three  times 
their  i-eception  in  order  to  obtain  explanations 
3  omissions  supplied.     By  the  kindness  of  all 
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cemed  tliis  at  length  has  been  accomplished,  and  the 
Church  has  presented  to  her  view  on  pp.  475-478 
a  more  full  and  complete  representation  of  her  mis- 
sions in  India  than  she  has  ever  before  seen. 

To  enable  my  readers  to  appreciate  the  work  which 
we  now  record,  I  will  first  place  before  them,  as  a 
point  of  comparison,  the  statistical  return  presented 
at  our  first  annual  meeting  in  1858 — which  was  our 
starting-point  at  the  close  of  the  Sepoy  Rebellion,  and 
represents  the  work  done  at  Nynee  Tal  during  the 
six  months  preceding  the  end  of  that  struggle.  In 
connection  with  my  visit  to  Delhi,  I  had  delayed  un- 
til the  road  from  Calcutta  to  Agra  had  been  so  far 
cleared  of  the  Sepoy  forces  that  passengers  could  vent- 
ure to  come  up.  The  two  missionary  families  who 
had  been  waiting  at  Calp utta  then  joined  me,  and  we 
proceeded  to  Nynee  Tal  via  Mussoorie,  and  began 
work  there  till  peace  and  order  had  been  restored  in 
the  plains  below.  It  was  but  the  infancy  of  our  mis- 
sion. How  feeble  the  native  work  appears — "  one 
member  and  four  probationers  ! "  with  thirty-five  at- 
tendants on  worship,  and  forty-one  scholars !  From 
this  we  will  turn,  with  adoring  gratitude,  to  contem- 
plate the  results,  as  reported  at  the  recent  sessions  of 
the  two  Annual  Conferences  into  which  this  feeble 
work  has  developed,  at  the  close  of  the  first  twenty- 
five  years.  This  return  is  taken  from  our  first  Annual 
Eeport,  as  published  in  The  Missionary  Advocate  for 
January,  1859 ; 
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Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mission 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  held  in  Nynee  Tal,  August  20, 1858. 

Statistics  of  our  Mission  in  India. 

1.  As  to  the  Laborers  in  the  field. 

Ordained  Missionaries :  William  Butler,  R.  Pierce,  J.  L.  Humphrey. ...  3 

Preacher  on  Trial :          J.  Parsons 1 

European  Assistants :      S.  Knowles,  Wesley  Maxwell 2 

Native  Preachers :            JoelJanvier,  Azlm  All 2 

*■"      School  Teachers :  Samuel,  Meabrit 2 

Total 10 

2.  As  to  the  Membership, 

The  Hindustanee  Class :  Member 1 

Probationers 4 

**  "  **         Catechumens  (orphans) 6 

Total 11 

The  Mission  Class :  Full  Members 12 

**  Soldiers'    **  Probationers 6 

Total  Members,  Probationers,  and  Catechumens 29 

8.  As  to  Congregations. 

The  Hindustanee  Congn^'egation,  avera^n^ 85 

**  Enjrllsh  *'  "        90 

4.  As  to  Schools  (2  in  number). 

The  Boys  School,  No.  Boys 25 

"   Girls'       "        "    Girls 16 

Total  number  of  Scholars 41 

I.  Stations  of  the  Missions  for  the  coming  Year. 

W.  Butler,  Superintendent. 

Bareilly:  J.  L.  Humphrey,  J.  Parsons,  Azim  Ali,  Samuel. 
Lucknow :  R.  Pierce,  Wesley  Maxwell,  Joel  Janvier. 
Nynee  Tal :  S.  Knowles,  and  a  Native  Teacher. 

II.  Property  of  the  Mission. 

At  Nynee  Tal,  a  Mission-house  and  6>^  acres  of  Land,  costing. . . $1,650 

And  f  Chapel  and  School-house  in  process  of  building,  to  cost  about.   1,750 
With  School  Furniture  and  Books,  about  75 

Making  a  total  of $3,475 

Of  which  sum  the  Missionary  Treasury  paid 1,350 

Leaving  a  balance  of $2,125 

which  was  furnished  by  generous  friends  of  our  Mission  in  this  country  during 
the  past  three  months. 
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We  now  present  the  snmmaries  of  the  work  of  the 
two  Annual  Conferences,  into  which  the  preceding 
feeble  commencement  has  developed,  as  furnished  by 
their  respective  secretaries  from  their  Minutes. 

Statistical  Summart  of  the  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  India  for  the  Year  ending  December,  1884 : 


NuMBRiCAL  Statistics.  « 


I.  Agency  of  the  Church. 

Missionaries,  No.  of  male  missionaries. 
No.  of  female  missionailes 


Total  foreign  missionaries 


Native  preachers,  No.  ordained 

Local,  regularly  employed  in  the  work. 
Exhoiters,  acting  as  supplies 


Total  natives  in  charge  of  congregations. 
EnglLih  local  preachers 


Total  native  and  foreign  preachers. 


School  teachers,  in  the  day-schools 

In  the  high  schools 

Teachers  and  officers  in  Sunday-schools  . . . 

Bible  I'olporteurs,  regularly  employed 

other  helpers,  in  Theolog  cal  Seminary,  Nor- 
mal School,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  press,  etc. 


Grand  total  of  workers  of  all  kinds. 
II.  Membership  and  Baptisms. 


Native  members,  on  probation  . . . 

In  full  connection 

Native  unordained  preachers. 


Nrth    India 
Coufwieiice. 


Total  native  membership . 

English  members,  on  probation. 
In  full  connection 


Total  membership,  native  and  English. 
Conversions  during  the  year  1881 


Baptisms  during  the  year  1884,  infants. 

"     adults.. 


Total  baptisms 


Adherents,  or  native  Christians,  under  pastoral 
care 

Begular  congregations  (besides  bazaar  au- 
diences)  

Ayerage  attendants  on  Babbalb  worship 


25 

49 

86 
08 
82 

166 
8 

194 

894 
31 

646 
24 

73 


1,386 


2,28.5 

2,2a3 

130 


Sonth  India! 
Cooterence. 


4,698 

80 
85 


4,&13 

491 

288 
847 

635 

7,186 

189 
6,084 


44 
80 

74 

8 
9 


12 
56 

112 

26 

24 

828 


483 


100 

138 

9 


24: 

502 
1,158 


1,907 

238 

163 
28 

191 

500 

60 
8,147 


T«.t»l. 


69 
54 

in 

89 

107 

82 

178 
59 

803 

4-^ 
55 

974 
24 

73 

1,869 


2,3a5 

2,421 

139 

4,945 

433 
1,343 

6,720 

729 

451 
875 

826 


7,686 

199 
9,181 
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III.  Schools. 

High  schools.  No.  of  schools 

N<».  of  male  pupils 

No.  of  female  pupils 

Total  pupils 

Of  these,  No.  of  Christfan  boys 

No.  of  Christian  girls  

Total  Christian  pupils 

Total  non-Christian  pupils 

Gommon  schools,  Vernacular  and  Anglo-ver- 
nacular, No.  of  male  schools , 

No.  of  female  schools 

Total  scliools 

No.  of  male  scholars 

No.  of  female  scholars 

Total  scholars,  male  and  female 

Of  these.  No.  of  Christian  boys 

No.  of  Christian  girls 

Total  Christian  scholars 

Total  non-Christian  day  scholars 

Sunday -schools.  No.  of  schools 

No.  of  ma  le  scholars 

No.  of  female  scholars 

Total  Sabbath  scholars 

Of  these.  No.  of  Christian  boys 

No.  of  Christian  girls 

Total  non-Christian  Sabbath  scholars. . . 

Orphans.  No.  of  male  orphans 

No.  of  female  orphans 

Theological  Seminary,  No.  of  students 

Normal  School,  "  "  •    

IV.  The  MissioxV  Press. 

No.  of  languages  employed 

Volumes  issued  during  1884 

Pages  "  *'•        

V.  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

Missionaries,  of  whom  three  are  doctors  in  N.  I 
Assistant  missionaries,  English  and  Eurasian.. 

School  teachers 

Zenana  visitors  and  Bible  women,  etc 

Other  native  lielpers  in  Orphanage  schools,  etc, 

Total  agents  of  the  W.  F.  M.  Society. . . . 


North   IndUi 
Conference 


South  India 
Contennce. 


6 
207 

Me 

207 
4&7 


25G 
149 

405 

8,068 
3,232 

n,900 

1,089 
811 


1,900 
9,400 

479 

12.G90 

5,379 

18,069 

2,443 

1,921 

13,705 

238 

264 

30 

35 


31,750 
2,961,000 


16 
.SO 
78 
139 
89 

£&2 


8 
522 

467 

.4 

989 

273 
272 

64^ 

644 


17 


17 

984 

843 


1,827 

564 

718 

1,2^2 
555 

.54 

2,88J 


2,881 


TotaL 


6 


38 


44 


9 

1,201 

674 

1,875 

495 
479 

974 
1,101 


273 
149 

422 

9,052 
4,075 

13,127 

1,653 
1,519 

^3^72 
9,955 

533 

1.5,571 
5,379 

20,95e 

2,443 

1,921 

13,705 

238 

264 

30 

35 


5 

31,750 

2,961,000 


22 

t  30 
78 

177 
89 
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NtjmaiCAL  AND  Financial  SrAnancs. 

(W.  F.  M.  Society— CJontjnued.) 
Schools,  Vernacular  and  A  nf;lo- vernacular 

Zenanas  regularly  visited 

Zenana  women  under  rej^ular  religious  in- 
struction   

Women  In  villages  under  Instruction 

Orplian  girls  (counted  under  No.  Ill) 

Girls  in  schools  "  "  

Total  women  and  girls  under  instruction. . . 
Medical  work,  native  female  physicians 

Medical  Bible  wumen 

Assistants  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries 

Medical  students  under  training 

Patients  visited  in  zenanas  during  18S4 

'*       treated  in  dispensaries 

"       received  into  hospitals 

Prescriptiuns  issued  duriug  the  year 

Inmates  in  Home  for  Homeless  Women 


VI.  Financial  Statistics  for  1884. 

1.  Contrihutions  IromZVdtive  churches : 

Collections  for  Missionary  Society 

Woman^s  Foreign  Missionary  Society 

Sunday-schools 

Education 

Current  expenses,  sexton,  light,  etc 

Support  of  their  own  pastors 


North    India 
Conlerciice. 


Total  contrihutions  from  native  churches 


School  fees  from  native  pupils 

Grants  and  donations  from  native  municipalities 
in  aid  of  schools,  orphanages,  hospitals,  etc- 

Total  receipts  from  native  sources  in  1884 


2.  Contributions  from  English  churches  and 
friends  in  1884 : 

Collections  for  the  Missionary  Society 

Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  . 

Bible  Society 

Sunday-schools 

English  education  and  schools 

Current  expenses,  sexton,  light,  etc 

Support  of  their  own  pastors 

Building  and  repaiilng  churches  and  par- 
sonages  

Presiding  elders*  claims 

Support    of    native    schools,    orphanage, 

press,  etc 

Grants  in  Aid  from  government  for  schools, 
orphanages,  dispensaries,  etc 

Total  amount  from  English  sources  in  1884 

Add  receipts  from  native  churches,  etc 

Grand  total  from  all  sources  in  India  In  1884. . . 


South  Indin 
C<iiiftfrt;ure. 


118 
2,086 

8,11)5 

l,8a> 

26^1 

2,087 

8,027 

S 

G 

4 

8 

429 

1C,671K 

83 

26,247 

34 


0,751 


175 
4,030 
209 
560 
5,152 
1,868 
6,911 

6,315 


3,971 
40,553 


Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

882 

•  •  •  ■ 

882 

885 

•  •  • 

385 

110 

110 

34ii 

349 

1,617 

•  •  •  • 

1,617 

1,882 

•  •  •  • 

1,882 

4,725 

4,725 

8,850 

•  •  •  • 

8,856 

1,170 

•  •  >  • 

1,170 

TotAl. 


68,744 
9,751 


78,495 


5,632 

"70 

8,428 

48,087 

30,999 

48,395 

19,025 
1,560 

2,084 


159,280 


118 
2,095 

8,195 

1,880 

264 

2,(>87 

8,027 

3 

6 

4 

3 

429 

16,078 

83 

26,247 

34 


9,751 


6,807 

4,030 

279 

8,968 

63.289 

82,867 

55,306 

24,340 
1,560 

6,035 

40,553 

228,024 
9,751 

287,775 
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ItlnerBtlDK  rqQipBec,  Ien».elc 

Other Coafenenri;  property  .... 

Eadowmem  of  ttw  Niiuve  WomBii'a  Paper. 

Total  value  o[  mlBSton  propenj  la  Indl 
nMNini  of  lieH  remaiiilDK  on  Uih  property. . 


I*)m  IMS  lo  1868.  »s  reported 

I8d0  lo  1S7S,  paitly  csUmilM 

in;5ioiSB.M  reported 
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Semlmry. 
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Namb's  bouse  and  land  for  Woidbd's  F( 
"■    ■      irSodetr- 


118.010 
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lll.UO() 
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It  was  certainly  due  to  the  worthy  English  friends 
of  our  North  India  Mission,  under  whose  eyes  that 
work  was  founded,  and  who  have  sympathized  with  its 
progress  to  this  hour;  and  before  whom,  for  twenty- 
five  years,  have  been  the  daily  lives  of  our  faithful 
missionaries  and  their  native  assistants  and  membere, 
that  this  record  should  be  made  of  their  princely 
generosity.  I  have  named  one  or  two  of  them  al- 
ready. These  men,  in  all  ranks  of  life,  from  the 
British  general  to  the  private  soldier,  and  from  the 
Viceroy  of  India  to  the  humblest  member  of  the  civil 
service,  all  alike  have  shown  their  interest  in  this 
great  work  of  God.  When  to  this  I  add  the  fact, 
that  they  were  nearly  all  connected  with  other  Chris- 
tian denominations — not  one  in  twenty  of  them  be- 
ing a  Methodist — their  generosity  has  been  the  more 
disinterested  and  valuable  to  us.  I  feel  it  to  be  a 
duty,  and  a  privilege  as  well,  to  place  on  record  here 
the  obligation  of  our  Church  and  people  to  these 
generous  benefactors. 

Such  has  been  the  munificent  aid  which  those  gen- 
erous friends  and  their  government,  and  also  some 
liberal  native  gentlemen,  have  extended  to  the  work 
of  our  Missionary  Society  in  India.  The  humble  of- 
ferings of  our  own  native  Christians  have  helped, 
even  though  but  a  little,  in  swelling  this  aggregate. 
Here  was  the  encouragement  which  led  the  parent 
Board  and  General  Committee  to  "  devise  those  lib- 
eral things"  which  enabled  the  Superintendent,  as 
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advised  by  Bishop  Simpson,  to  "lay  deep  and  broad 
foundations  for  Methodism  in  India,"  and  which  have 
continued  since  to  build  up  our  work  on  the  lines  then 
laid  out  for  it. 

The  value  of  the  rupee  is  forty  cents.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  South  India  Conference  regrets,  in  his 
communication,  that  their  statistics  are  not  more  def- 
inite in  several  items  asked  for.  He  is  my  authority, 
as  the  Minutes  do  not  show  it,  for  the  figures  of  their 
native  membership — "being  one  in  eight  of  the 
whole  number" — and  he  also  adds  that,  of  the  238 
convei*sions  during  the  year,  26  of  that  number  were 
natives.  If  the  figures  wei-e  furnished  as  fully  as 
those  of  the  North  India  Conference,  there  are  several 
items  that  would  have  made  the  exhibit  still  more 
favorable  for  the  Soutli  India  Conference.  But  I 
have  inserted  all  the  representation  that  was  possible 
with  the  information  available  to  me. 

In  tlie  property  exhibit  of  the  North  India  Con- 
ference, that  of  the  Ladies'  Society  is  included,  and 
also  tlieir  girl  pupils  in  the  school  exhibit,  but  not 
the  zenana  and  village  women  under  their  instruc- 
tion. The  report  on  page  477  gives  the  full  exhibit 
of  their  work.  I  ought,  also,  to  add  that  in  the  North 
India  Conference  there  are  three  of  the  male  mission- 
aries who  are  doctors,  and  there  are  also  three  doctors 
among  the  native  preachers — Harkua  Wilson,  Amos 
Miller,  and  Edward  Thomson.  The  former  are 
doing  good  service  at  Bareilly,  Lucknow,  and  Agra. 
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The  native  pliysiciana  are  in  tlie  Kumaon  Dietrid 
and  the  following  is  the  a^regate  of  their  medici 
services  for  the  year  past  in  tlie  three  stations  occi 
pied  by  them : 

Patienta  (reubeil,  Uale 7,SIH 

Female 2,730 

CliUdren 1,908 

Tntiil  cuses 12,500 

There  were  besides  ISOeurgical  operations,  of  whid 
llO'were  miuor  and  20  major.  It  should  also  be  o 
served  that,  in  the  items  of  native  libemlity  (beyond 
the  1,882  rupees  toward  the  snpport  of  tlieir  own  pas- 
tors), tJiere  was,  as  usnal,  some  help  from  the  mission 
families  in  those  collections — for  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety, currant  expenBes,  the  native  auxiliaries  of  1 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  etc.  But,  afta 
deducting  this  help,  most  of  the  contributions  wet 
from  tlie  natives  themselves,  and  the  result  e 
that  tlie  yearly  giving  is  already  up  to  4,000  rupees 
from  oui'  native  membership. 

It  slionld  also  be  stated  tliat  the  Minntes  of  t 
North  India  Conference  show   an  aggregate  of   ' 
"unpaid  voluntary  workers ; "  soch  as  local  preacher^ 
not  regularly  employed  in  the  work,  native  preachei 
wives  acting  as  Bible  women,  etc. ;   adding  to  tlieM 
most  of  the  646  S  imday-sehool  ofticei-s  and  teachera 
that  Conference  has  a  band  of  over  700  helpers  i 
tiieir  force,  wliose  services  are  rendered  withont  i 
ly  eartldy  compensation  for  them, 
31 
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Willie  profoQudiy  grateful  to  God  and  Lis  seM 
ants  for  this  Naniericul  and  Financial  Exliibit  4 
onr  MifsitiBs  at  the  close  of  the  iirst  quarter-century 
of  thinr  existence,  we  realize  that  all  this  ie  but 
iii«iDs  to  tfie  ends  we  aim  at— the  niere  scaffolding 
of  the  baildtng  wiiich  we  are  erecting.  Uneucuin*_ 
bertd  properly,  mnnilicent  financial  aid,  and 
titcrical  prosperity  are  good  and  necessary  in  theii* 
way  ;  but  tkcy  tuiglit  all  appear  without  a  living  ex*l 
perienceof  BaIralion,likea  beautiful  body  without  auM 
animating  EoiiL  The  glory  of  a  Chrigtian  mission  is 
in  the  amount  of  its  epiritual  life,  and  that  cannot  be 
t^buUted;  but  it  can  he  "felt  and  seen"  and  iUn&- 
trated  in  the  lovely  "fruits  of  grace."  Tliis,  after 
all,  flnas  what  drew  forth  onr  deepest  gratitude  as  we 
went  from  station  to  station  in  onr  mission.  "We 
realized  that  our  natire  membership  liad  a  Christian 
exi»erienoe ;  that  tbey  were  able  to  live  tlieir  religion, 
and  to  die  well,  when  they  came  to  die.  And,  when 
to  this  we  found  added  a  converted  native  ministry, 
culled  by  tlu3  Holy  Spirit  to  the  work,  we  felt  that 
the  highest  gifts  of  God  had  been  bestowed  npon  our 
mission,  and  that  onr  hearts  need  feel  no  solicitnde  in 
rcgjini  to  its  permanence,  for  here  were  the  essential 
and  divine  elements  of  its  fntnre  life  and  nsefulnesa. 

What  that  work  is  capable  of,  in  meeting  and  over- 
throwing this  colossal  and  oi^anized  heathenism,  was 
gloriously  illustrated  in  March,  1SS5,  at  Ajudhiya, 
where,  amid  the  diu  aind  madness  of  a  preposterous 
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idolatry,  in  wliich  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  people  had 
assembled,  according  to  custom,  to  worship  Hanuman, 
the  monkey -god,  two  of  our  native  ministers,  Am- 
bica  Charn  Paul  and  Chimman  Lai,  with  one  or  two 
helpers — men  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
were  honored  of  God  during  those  three  days  to  ac- 
complish for  him  the  most  glorious  work  yet  known 
in  that  land.  A  brief  description  of  it,  in  two  letters 
from  Rev.  B.  H.  Badley,  will  lead  my  readers  to  bow 
their  heads,  as  I  do  mine,  before  the  display  of  this 
wonderful  grace  of  God.  The  happy  missionary 
writes : 

"It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  no  mUa^  in  North  India 
at  least,  has  there  been  such  a  manifestation  of  the 
saving  power  of  Christ  as  at  Ajudhiya  this  week. 
The  great  '  Eam  Naomi '  mela^  held  in  this  sacred 
city,  the  birthplace  of  Ram  Chandra,  as  the  Hindus 
declare,  was  largely  attended ;  several  of  our  native 
preachers  from  Lucknow,  Rev.  Chimman  Lai,  Philip 
Andrew,  and  a  colporteur,  together  with  Rev.  A.  C. 
Paul,  of  Barabanki,  went  to  Ajudhija  last  Monday. 
On  Tuesday  morning,  the  24th,  before  beginning  the 
day's  work,  the  brethren  engaged  in  prayer  in  their 
tent.  A  poor  leper,  a  Brahmin,  heard  and  drew  near 
the  tent :  some  by-standers  said  jestingly  to  the  breth- 
ren, '  Here  is  a  hopeful  case  for  you ;  make  this  man 
a  Christian.'  The  brethren  had  the  man  come  into 
the  tent,  and  one  of  them  began  praying:  at  once 
the  power  of  God  was  manifested,  the  leper  began  to 
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)  name  ol  Jesue,  and  with  teare  streaming 
L-down  liifi  face  he  booq  confessed  Clirist  had  heard  and 
^ed  him.     Ho  cast  away  his  janau  (eacred  thrcad)» 
ve  Lis  necklace  of  praying  beads  to  the  brethren, 
J  with  a  joyful  heart  started  out  to  tell  the  story. 
Ho   had  made  many  pilgrimages   to  Uudrinath,  Be- 
^ams,  and  elsewhere,  seeking  rest,  but  all  in  vain,  and 
ff  at  last  had  found  salvation.    Dnring  his  baptism  a 
pandit  and  Itis  disciple  catue  up,  and  these,  too,  were 
louviiiced  of  sin  and  began  praying;  others  joined 
E  company  and  the  tent  -was  eun-onnded  with  in- 
quirers.    Tliese  were  all   seated,   men,   women,  and 
_  children,    and   the    brethren   began    explaining  the 
jspel    message:    the    hearts    of    the  people 
Xtiiched,  and  scores  were  at  once  baptized,  men,  wom< 
i  children,  family  after  family.     All  were  bapti 
with  their  old  names,  except  the  leper,   wlio  went 
about  declaring   tliat   he   had   found  the  true  gydn 
(knowledge)  and  was  happy  in  Christ ;  he  was  given 
the   name  '  Gyan   Maaih,    (one  who  knows  Christ) ; 
a  woman  who  was  baptized  showed  such  earnestness 
I  in  inviting  the  people  to  come  to  Christ   that  ehe 
nained    *  Masili  Dasi '  (handmaiden  of  Christ). 
[  The  preachers  tanght  their  new  converts  several  Hindi 
I  hymns,  and  these  were  sung  with  much  spirit,  while 
[  in  the  very  shadow  of  the  famous  temple  '  Hanu- 
L  man  Garhi '  (Hanuman's  Fort)  scores  were  Joyoual 
Lsliouting  'Victory  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ!'    {Si 
Prabha  Tisu !)     The  police  looked  on  in  amazeinei 
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There  was  no  confusion  or  difficulty.  After  preach- 
ing in  the  mela  the  brethren  invited  those  who  desired 
to  become  Christians  to  come  to  the  tent,  and  numbers 
followed  at  once,  and  after  being  instructed  and  con- 
fessing Christ  were  baptized. 

"  The  first  day  (Tuesday)  96  were  baptized ;  the 
second  (Wednesday,  the  great  day  of  the  mela\  102 ; 
and  the  third  (Thursday),  50 ;  in  all,  248.  The  names 
of  all  were  carefully  written.  About  a  score  live  in 
Ajudhiya,  and  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a  Methodist 
Church  there ;  others  live  in  the  surrounding  villages ; 
but  most  of  them  live  in  the  North-west  Provinces, 
beyond  the  Ganges.  All  were  directed  to  make  their 
way  at  once  to  the  nearest  missionary  or  Christian 
village  and  report  themselves  as  brethren. 

"  It  is  veiy  significant  that  out  of  this  large  num- 
ber of  converts  the  majority  were  Brahmins ;  nearly 
one  third  were  women  ;  one  third  were  children ; 
and  entire  families  were  baptized. 

"No  American  missionaries  were  present.  The 
two  native  ordained  preachers  baptized  the  converts. 
They  and  their  helpers  were  all  greatly  blessed,  and 
say  that  the  place  was  filled  with  the  presence  of  God. 
They  had  gone  with  prayer  and  were  prepared  for  the 
great  work.  They  are  among  the  best  native  preachers 
in  the  North  India  Conference,  while  Brother  Chim- 
man  Lai  is  a  beautiful  singer,  as  well  as  a  poet  and 
musician.  He  has  written  a  number  of  hymns  which 
are  in  use  among  us,  and  is  constantly  adding  to  the 
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nnmber,     Ue  is  oar  Conference  Sankey,  a  most  s 
ce&afnl  worker,  greatly  Ijlessed  of  Gud.     On  this  o 
ca^ioii  the  people  came  in  ecort^s  and  listened  to  t 
fiinging,   joining    in   the    clioruBes   as   eoOn   as  I 
learned  tLem.     As  great  reeults  will  attend  tlie  sinj 
ing  of  tho  Goppel  in  India  as  liave  in  other  lands,  and 
Methodism  lias  a  great  work  here  in  preparing  hymns 
and   popnlarizing   tliein  —  displacing    the    licentious 
songs  which,  wedded  to  beantiful  tunes,  are  snng  far 
and  wide.     With  Brother  Ciiimman  Lai  to  prepare 
original  hymns,  and  Brother  Isaac  Fieldbrave  to  trans-  -i 
late  Western  hymns,  and  a  press  to  publish  them  inM 
the  language  spoken  by  seventy-five  millions  of  thesM 
people,  we  are  ready  for  the  great  opportuiiiticB  whieli' ^ 
are  opening  before  us.  I 

"  It  is  worth  remarking  that   in   January   last  am 
native   preacher   in   an   adjoining   zillah   wrote   Divs 
Johnson,  pi-esiding  elder  of  the  district,  asking  that^ 
he  might  be  appointed  to  Ajudhiya,  as  he  felt  in  his 
heart  that  there  woidd  be  a  great  work  there.     This 
desire  was  entirely  spontaneous,  as  nothing  had  been 
said  to  the  man  regarding  a  preacher  being  sent  iffm 
Ajndhiya.  ■ 

"  The  results  of  this  pentecostal  outpouring  cannot 
be   too  highly  estimated.     Tim  city  was  shaken,  and 
the  people   were  amazed  as  they  saw  the  scores  of 
their  own    idolatrous    conntrymen    fl(K'king  to   ^mJ 
standard  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,     On  the  railwaj^ 
when  the  mela  cAoaed  ai\i  tVc  ■^fto^J\c  were  depart? nj^B 
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list  I  cannot  keep  from  sajiiig  for  every  niuiie,  f( 
every  man,  woman,  l>oy,  and  girl:  'Praise  God!' 
Praise  (rod ! '  Several  were  old  men,  some  wertf I 
men  of  good  position.  These  all  promised,  on  reaolwl 
Ing  tlieir  homes,  scattered  here  and  there  thi- 
the  provinces,  to  report  to  the  nearest  missionaries  oi 
native  C'lmstiaos.  We  sliall  do  our  utmost  to  follow 
them,  and  daily  pray  that  they  may  be  graciously  kept 
and  divinely  shepherded.  We  are  praying  that  this 
may  be  but  the  beginning  of  a  great  spiritual  harvest, 
in  North  India.  God  ia  with  us,  and  our  hearts  are,; 
filled  with  singing.  Pray  that  the  hundreds  may 
grow  into  thousands  this  year. 

These  "  pentecoetal  days  at  Ajiidhiya"  are  astonish- 
ing many  in  India,  who  have  long  labored  and  waited 
for  the  kingdom  of  God.     It  is  coming  "  with  power." 
All  the  facts  forbid  the  idea  of  there  being  insincerity 
or  superficiality  in  this  reception  of  mercy  by  thi 
people,  or  in  its  free  and  cordial  offer  by  these  honoi 
native  ministers.   The  cause  and  effects  were  raanift 
iy  similar  to  those  displayed  in  the  case  of  Philip  and 
the  stranger  Eunuch,  St.  Paul   and  the  Philippian 
jailer,  Corneliua  and  liis  friends,  and  others  mentiouei 
in  Koly  Writ.     No  higher  evidence  of  human 
Mity  need  be  looked  for  than  when  a  lordly  I 
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luin  conaonte  to  bend  in  penitential  Lumillty  at  t 
feet  of  a  man  as  destitute  of  caste   as  is  CliimiTiaB!| 
LmI,  and  entreats  liim  to  ponr  from   bis  band  upon  ' 
tbat  proud  liead  tbe  water  wbicb  forever  breaks  tills 
Brabmin'a  caste.     Wben,  iq  addition,  tbis  "  aristocrat 
by  creation,"  voluntarily  and  promptly  takes  off  from 
bis  breast  the  emblem  and  outward  sign  of  hia  nobility, 
and  bands  it  over,  with  bis  string  of  praying  beads,  to 
tbeadiuiiiiatrator  of  the  holy  rite,  be  bas  done  all  thatg 
man  can  do  in  India  to  prove  bis  earnestness  audi 
honesty.    But  on  tbisoccaaion  there  were  137  of  tbe 
Brabmins  wbo  did  alt  tbis,  and  that,  too,  in  public  and 
before  thousands  of  their  own  people,  wbo  liad  hith- 
erto honored  them  as  tbe  clergy  caste,  and  nobility  of 
their  coimtry!    Yes,  indeed,  eueh  men  must  be  sin- 
cere !     There  was  no  earthly  motive  that  could  mingle    . 
with  that  scene.     It  was  pure  spiritual  conviction  andt|l 
strong  desire  for  salvation  in  Christ,  and  they  found'  i 
wiiat  they  so  promptly   and  earnestly  sought,  and 
"  went  on  their  way  rejoicing"  to  their  homes,  where 
they  are   now,  no  doubt,  telling  their  friends  what 
they  obtained   by  simple  faith  in   the   Lord  Jesus 
Christ.     The  Church  to  whom  God  "gives  this  in- 
crease" has  a  heavy  responsibility  to  follow  up  her  » 
uwn  success,  and  to  see  to  it  that  these  people  aret4 
closely  looked  after,  and  drawn   into  intimate  rela^' 
tions  with  the  means  of  grace,  and  "  taught  the  way 
of  God  more  perfectly." 
Tllis  divine  mam^estat\QU  baa  added  additional  and 
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startling  evidence  of  tlie  spiritual  susceptibility  of  thn 
natives  of  India.  They,  indeed,  have  heart 
arts  tliat  can  yield  promptly  to  tlie  gracious 
jes  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Perhaps  hitherto  w^  liave 
II  appealing  too  exclusively  to  tlieir  intellects  and 
too  little  to  their  spiritnal  natures ;  not  realizing  liow 
readily  these  latter  might  yield  to  Christian  synipa» 
tliy  and  personal  appeal.  Comnienting  npon  the  re- 
sults, tlie  editor  of  the  Jtidimt  Witness  gives  ex- 
pression to  sentiments  which  intimate  "the  gift  of 
power"  that  is  coming  upon  our  miss  ion  ai-ies,  and  llie 
glad  results  whicii  we  may  Iienceforth  look  for  in 
tliat  land.  His  words  may  apply  at  home  as  well  as 
in  India.     He  says : 

"  Tliere  la  here  a  great  lesson  for  tiiose  wlio  would 
win  souls  for  Christ.  It  is  unneecss;iry  to  spend  in- 
gennity,  and  still  less  time,  in  preparatory  courses. 
Whatever  intellectual  difficulties  an  intelligent  Hindn 
feels  in  the  way  of  accepting  Christianity,  there  is  in 
Lis  mind,  along  with  liis  religious  speenlation,  bnt 
distinct  from  it,  a  longing  for  spiritual  rest,  and  if 
tliat  be  clearly  offered  to  liim  in  tlie  name  of  Ohrii 
he  may  cintcli  at  it  and  wait  for  the  solntion  of  hi 
doubts  at  another  time.  This  was  plainly  siiown  by 
Mr.  Knowles,  in  liis  letter  published  recently  in  the 
Indian  Wiiness,  and  he  had  good  reason  to  know 
whereof  he  wrote.  Moreover,  he  confessed 
that  his  faith  Iiad  not  always  been  equal  to  that  manJ 
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WW  poorer.  The  fact  tn  l>e  renieuibered  is,  that  1; 
Uulv  (tboet,  whose  Bpeclal  office  it  Is  to  convict  tin 
world  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  jiidginent  I 
oouie,  has  usnally  been  at  work  upon  men's  conscience 
before  they  hear  the  Gospel :  bo  that  the  message  a 
ealvHtioa  £dU  upon  ears  uu  the  alert  for  something  c 
tbv  kind. 

'■  The  chief  point  in  preaching  is  to  deliver  tlie  meg 
sage  ill  full  faith  that  it  is  divinely  adapted  to  t 
ca«t6  in  hand  and  wiH  be  accepted.  The  importanii^ 
of  this  cannot  be  overestimated.  If  tliere  be  nnct 
taititj  in  the  preacher's  mind  as  to  the  present  effi 
of  the  salvation  he  offers,  that  nncertainty  will  in^ 
evitably  betray  iteelf  in  hie  spirit,  and  hia  hearers  will 
not  pnt  more  faith  in  hie  message  than  he  has  in  it 
himself.  This  faith  is  the  gift  of  God.  There  is 
something  out  of  order  in  a  messenger  of  Christ  who 
docs  his  errand  with  misgirings  about  the  result.  He 
is  doubtless  sincere,  but  his  faith  is  defective.  And 
it  is  often  a  conseionsness  of  this  uncertain  grasp  of 
tlie  truth  that  makes  preachers  content  to  do  their 
part  in  keeping  the  gospel  machinery  going,  or  i 
most,  willing  to  hope  that  a  fntnre  day  will  bring  i 
wave  of  snceess  npon  their  efforts." 

Surely  the  Church  at  home,  which  originated  this 
work,  must  now  begin  to  feel  her  heart  deeply  tonched 
with  the  value  which  she  must  henceforth  attach  t 
this  enterprise,  in  view  of  the  grace  and  the  honm 
wliicl)  God  ia  -piiUiia^  w^u  it.     She  can  i 
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her  missions  to  attest  her  tlieology,  and  gather  inspi- 
ration from  them  even  for  her  own  home  work. 
Blessing  others  she  will  herself  be  blessed. 

There  is  another  very  important  result  that  will 
arise  out  of  this  manifestation  of  grace  which  I  would 
like  to  draw  attention  to  before  closing  the  subject. 
And  I  find  the  point  so  well  presented  by  Dr.  Tho- 
burn,  that  I  will  borrow  a  few  sentences  from  his 
article.  Commenting  upon  this  "  New  Missionary 
Era "  which  has  dawned  upon  the  North  India  Con- 
ference, he  says : 

"For  some  years  past  we  have  steadily  maintained 
the  view  that  the  cause  of  Christian  missions  in  India 
was  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  era.  Much  had  been 
done  in  the  past,  but  the  work  had,  for  the  most  part, 
been  carried  on  within  narrow  lines.  The  massive 
force  of  Hinduism  had  never  been  broken,  and  con- 
verts from  Islam  had  been  gathered  in  by  twos  and 
threes,  but  never  in  such  numbers  as  to  break  the 
Mohammedan  ranks  at  any  one  point.  The  only  ex- 
ception to  tliis  remark,  we  believe,  was  in  Bengal, 
where  some  years  ago  a  large  community  of  Moham- 
medans embraced  the  Christian  faith ;  but  these  peo- 
ple were  hardly  orthodox  Mohammedans,  and  would 
not  have  been  accepted  as  such  in  North  India.  The 
Brahmin  lines,  however,  had  never  been  broken. 
Here  and  there  one,  two,  or  three  converts  had  been 
gathered  in  from  the  Brahmin  and  higher  castes,  but 
we  think  we  are  correct — and  we  hope  to  be  put 
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right  if  mistaken — in  saying  that  never  in  the  his- 
tory of  missions  in  India  has  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  Brahmins  been  baptized  in  a  body.  The 
unconditional  acceptance  of  Christianity  on  a  New- 
Testament  basis  has  as  yet  been  confined  to  isolated 
converts  from  the  higher  castes. 

"The  recent  baptisms  at  the  Ajudhiya  mela  put  a 
new  phase  upon  this  peculiar  feature  of  mission  work 
in  India.  In  all  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  persons 
were  baptized,  ^  the  majority  of  whom  were  Brah- 
mins.' The  significance  of  this  statement  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  One  man's  soul  is,  of  course, 
worth  no  more  than  another's,  and  a  Brahmin  stands 
no  higher  in  God's  sight  than  a  sweeper;  but  the 
Brahmins  have  been  hedfi:ed  about  in  such  a  way  that 
it  has  seemed  next  to  impossible  to  reach  them ;  and 
it  is  a  cause  of  rejoicing  that  access  to  them  at  last 
seems  to  have  been  gained,  and  that  their  hearts  are 
as  open  to  receive  the  word  of  life  as  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  lower  castes. 

"  We  cannot  believe  that  this  extraordinary  move- 
ment in  the  Ajudhiya  mela  will  end  with  the  disper- 
sion of  the  people  who  attended  the  fair.  A  hundred 
thousand  busy  tongues  will  tell  the  story  over  and 
over  again,  and  by  this  time  it  is  known  to  ten  mill- 
ions of  people  in  Xorth  India  that  Brahmins  and 
other  high-caste  people  are  accepting  Christianity 
freely.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  break  the  spell 
which  has  so  long  held  the  mass  of  the  people.     It  is 
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popularly  believed  that  Christianity  is  only  adapted 
to  low-caste  people,  and  that  Brahmins  are  clad  in  an 
armor  of  social  and  religious  sanctity  which  makes 
tliem  invulnerable  against  the  Christian  preacher.  It 
avails  little  to  point  to  one  or  two  Brahmin  converts 
among  the  Christian  preachers.  The  fact  that  they 
are  so  few  in  number  seems  only  to  confirm  the  people 
in  their  notion  of  the  general  rule,  and  they  rest  qui- 
etly in  the  conviction  that  a  religion  which  cannot 
reach  the  Brahmins  must  be  inferior  to  that  which  the 
Brahmins  profess.  A  few  more  occurrences  like  this, 
and  this  notion  will  be  dispelled  forever.  The  peo- 
ple will  see,  and  quickly  realize,  that  a  power  greater 
than  Brahminism  is  at  work  in  their  midst,  and  how- 
ever reluctant  they  may  be  to  accept  the  Christian 
religion,  they  will  begin  to  regard  it  with  a  respect, 
a  reverence,  which  they  have  never  known  before." 

At  another  mela  since  held,  at  Mahmad  Gunge, 
twenty-five  more  persons  of  the  same  classes  were 
baptized ;  and  there  are  other  recent  instances  which 
I  might  quote,  so  that  already  it  would  seem  a 
larger  number  have  been  added  to  the  Church  there 
within  four  months  since  Conference  than  have  been 
added  in  any  whole  year  in  the  history  of  the  mis- 
sion. They  are  evidently  entering  upon  times  of 
great  power — "years* of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most 
High ;"  and  it  behooves  our  Church  now  to  re-enforce 
her  work,  and,  pushing  the  battle  to  the  very  gate, 
capture  India  for  Christ  as  fast  as  she  possibly  can. 
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Wltat  ui  evidence  of  this  increasing  power  was  the 
dMliration,  id  tlie  fall  of  lS8a,  of  onr  new  church  in 
lUe  city  of  Cawnporel       Sitnated  in  the  center  of  > 
thootv,  tlus  beautiful  cliorch — the  largest  and  uiosn 
complete  Dative  clinrcli   in  Xorth  India — was  dedtd 
died  to  the  vrorsliip  of  God  amid  circninstances  t^l 
tl)0  most  encouraging  character.      Here,  where  thffl 
Iilooil  uf  several  linndred  Christian  people  was  shacM 
amid  scenes  of  Dnparalleled  cruelty  by  the  Kana  Ssfl 
liib,   in    1B5T,   Methodism    has   erected    a  Ghristi(itq| 
cbnrch  Uiat  is  a  jov  to  look  at ;  complete  in  all  re- 
spects,  with  its  tower  and  bell  and  clock,  and  school 
buihling  xtlaclieii    The  people  of  the  city  manifested 
■  lively  interest  in  the  enterprise,  and  even  a  fewr^ 
Ilindns  offered  to  subscribe  toward  its  erection.     OqH 
the  day  of  its  dedication  the  edifice  was  crowded  t^B 
its  utmost  capacity^  abont  twelve   linndred   personM 
being   present.      Snch  was   the   interest  which   tUol 
event  excited  tliat  several  zenana  ladies  came  in  theJM 
palankeens  to  attend  the  service,  a  part  of  the  gallery  J 
having  been  curtained  off  for  their  special  use,  where  ] 
they  could  see  and  hear  without  being  themselves 
seen !     And  this  in  Cawnpore,  where  those  beloved 
Presbyterian  bretliren  and  sisters,  and  hundreds  of 
others  with  them,  endured  the  most  cruel  martyrdom 
for  the  Lord  Jesus  known  since  the  days  of  Nero  and 
Caligula  1    Yes,  even  here,  "  the  blood  of  the  martytB 
ifl  the  seed  of  the  Church!"     But  it  Is  tlie  gloriou^ 
J/t/tire  that  is  lUua  inUvnated,  of  which  I  think,  i 
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read  with  surprise  and  joy  of  the  present  events  at 
Ajudhiya  and  Cawnpore.  This  is  only  the  dawn ;  but 
what  a  day  it  is  ushering  in  for  poor  India,  when  her 
"  sun  shall  no  more  go  down ;  neither  shall "  her 
"  moon  withdraw  itself :  for  the  Lord  shall  be "  her 
"everlasting  light,  and  the  days  of"  her  "mourning 
shall  be  ended  1 " 

Her  candid  and  intelligent  visitors  all  alike  recog- 
nize in  the  present  success  the  intimations  of  this 
coming  glory.  The  last,  and  one  of  the  most  compe- 
tent of  these  visitors,  expressed  his  delight  and  antici- 
pations at  the  opening  session  of  the  North  India 
Conference  in  Bareilly,  January  7, 1885.  From  a  ver- 
hatim  report  by  one  of  the  missionaries  of  Bishop 
Hurst's  address  on  that  occasion,  I  take  the  following 
portion.     The  Bishop  said  : 

"  I  come  to  yoa,  dear  brethren,  bringing  the  salu- 
tations of  the  Church  at  home.  When  doubtful 
missionary  fields  are  spoken  of  at  home  we  think  of 
various  countries,  but  never  of  India.  The  work  here 
is,  beyond  a  doubt,  successful.  I  have  now  been  in 
India  two  months,  examining  the  work  of  our  Church. 
I  think  it  would  take  more  than  two  years  to  see  it 
all  and  see  it  well.  I  wish  I  could  be  here  a  year — 
and  that  would  be  too  short  a  time  to  satisfy  my  own 
wishes. 

"  I  am  pleased  with  all  I  have  seen  of  India  Meth- 
odism. The  work  is  infinitely  beyond  what  I  expected 
to  find.     I  was  not  uninformed  ;  I  have  read  various 
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books  on  Iiidim  as  well  as  all  tliat  has  appeared  in  the 
public  prints,  and  your  letters  in  our  various  Advo- 
cattra;  bat  I  was  not  prepared  for  what  I  see.  I  iind 
a  fiarprise  every  hoar.     Some  things  I  am  amazed  at; 

*•  1 .  YoTir  choice  of  church  property.  Every -where 
ywi  linve  l>ODglit  wisely,  beautifully,  and  it  ie  very 
evident  that  you  have  bonglit  to  star/.  Your  bnilJ- 
ings  are  well  located  ;  I  am  not  surprised  that  it  is  so 
here  in  Bareilly  where  we  have  met ;  we  have  tliia 
beautiful  church ;  just  yonder  the  Remington  Hall, 
the  home  of  your  theological  seminary;  across  the 
way  your  Girls'  Orphanage,     So  it  is  in  other  cities, 

"  2.  Your  schools  are  prospering.  In  New  En- 
gland the  spring  son  calls  out  the  life  and  beauty  of 
the  vegetable  world — the  sturdy  oak,  the  budding, 
lealing  tree,  the  beautiful  rose — -all  forma  of  life  are 
developed  by  the  genial  sun ;  so  here,  you  have  not 
only  churches,  bnt  schools  for  boys  and  for  girls;  yoa 
have  Orphanages  as  well,  and  thus  the  light  of  1 
Gospel  brings  life  and  development  in  many  variM 
ways. 

"  3.  Your  publishing  interests  are  well  cared  J 
and  full  of  promise.     This  gives  great  reason  for  f 
joieiug.     I  recognize  this  as  a  very  important  depart 
ment.     Here,  as  elsewhere,  our  Church  has  not  been 
able  to  utilize  the  hooks  by  others,  and  you  liave  had 
to  create  your  own  literature,  as  you  will  have  to  i 
in  the  future. 

"  We  have  meV  W-day  for  our  Conference  e 
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^^bronght,  many  of  ub,  thousands  of  miles,  in  peace 

and  safetj-  to  this  place.  Blessed  be  God  for  Lis 
abounding  memes  !  Tlie  eyes  of  tlie  whole  Church 
are  upon  yon ;  your  names  arc  familiar  in  Ameiica. 
In  the  company  before  me  are  those  who  have  been 
away" from  yoa  for  a  time,  now  with  you  again,  glad 
to  be  here.  I  have  read  about  the  Corsican,  liow  the 
fragrance  of  tLe  flowers  of  his  native  land  so  gets 
into  his  nature  tliat  wherever  he  goes  this  fragrance 
telle  his  presence  and  his  nationality  ;  so  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  with  India  missionaries  at  home  on  furlough  ; 
they  do  not  call  America  home ;  their  thonghts  go 
back  to  this  distant  land ;  they  are  restless,  and  are 
never  at  home  nntil  they  land  in  India.  It  ia  this 
perfect  enthusiasm  in  your  work  which  makes  yon 
Bnccessful. 

"  This  work  of  yours  ia  a  glorious  one.  People  all 
about  you  have  sprung  into  beautiful  lives  through 
your  efforts,  and  many  who  are  in  heaven  to-day  are 
the  fruit  of  yonr  labor.  No  mission  has  in  fuller 
measure  the  confidence  of  the  Church  than  yours. 

"  We  shall  have  a  grand  future  in  India.  Yon 
have  many  forms  of  error  to  meet  and  overcome.  I 
am  amazed  at  the  bravery  of  soul  with  which  yon  are 
attacking  these.  If  you  seek  for  heroism,  yon  do  not 
need  to  go  yonder  to  the  Lucknow  Residency,  where 
Ilavelock  fought  and  Lawrence  fell ;  you  will  find  it 
in  the  men  and  women  who  to  day  are  battling  against 
^^JOT  in  the  many  mission  fields  of  India.     You  have 
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le  to  work  to  meet  the  questions  of  to-daj?  vrii 
it  faith  and  courage.     We  beheve  the  future  v 
grander  even  than  tite  past. 
The  Woman's  Foreign   Missionary   Society  has 
'D  great  laurela  in  India,  as  elsewhere-     With  its     ■ 
tst  decade '  we  are  all  familiar ;  the  second  decade 
ill  Ije  liiiglilcr  sti!!.     I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  of 

orkers  of  this  Society  here  to-duy — so  many  trea 
>in  Anierica,  earnest,  consecrated  ladies,  who  hainj 
id  three  8ea«  and  one  ocean  to  take  tlieir  plac 
iu  yonr  midst.     May  God  bless  them;  and  may  I 
richest  blessings  rest  upon  the  noble  women  at  hoini 
whose  helping  hands  reacli  across  these  seas  to  toiid 
id  save  the  hjathen  women  of  India  !" 
Nothing  more  need  be  added  to  this  to  show  1 
Clmreh  the  value  aud  opening  prospects  of  her" pre-* 
cious  work  in  that  wonderful  land  save  the  Bishop's 
own  words,  wi-itten  in  Europe  on  his  return  from  In- 
lia,  showing  the  full  result  of  Ids  reflections  upoH^ 
'hat  he  had  witnessed  there.     It  was  written  to  tll| 
Missionary  Secretaries  and  the  Board,  and  was   I 
them  printed  in  a  circular  and  sent  out  to  the  Chni  d 
Bishop  Hui-st  says  ;  "  If  from  all  the  lands  where  o 
people  3.1-e  now  singing  centennial  psalms  our  Church 
were  suddenly  blotted  ont,  tbere  is  aggressive  force 
India  Methodism  alone  to  sail  to  all  the  continents  _ 
plant  it  over  again." 
is  is  enongh.     No  more  a|jpreciation  need  be  d 
The  cUmas.  was  -vyaiAwii  ■^Ww  these 
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were  written.  As  the  humble  founder  of  the  North 
India  Mission,  I  pause  here  to  recognize  gratefully  the 
intinite  mercy  of  God  that  has  been  over  me  and  my 
work  from  its  inception  to  this  glad  hour.  I  may 
now  be  indulged,  at  this  point,  with  a  few  candid  and 
grateful  reminiscences  regarding  my  own  relation  to 
that  work,  without  any  liability,  I  hope,  of  being 
misunderstood. 

In  doing  this  I  may,  perhaps,  seem,  in  the  apostle's 
sense,  to  "  speak  as  a  fool,"  but  surely  I  may  be  borne 
with  in  doing  so.  This  glorious  birth  of  spiritual 
good  was  not  accomplished  without  a  travail  of  soul 
corresponding  to  its  importance  and  value,  and  in 
tins  my  own  heart  has  had  its  prominent  share.  I 
appreciate  the  self-forgetfulness  in  the  quotation, 

"  'Tis  magnanimity  to  liide  the  wound ;  " 

and  who  that  is  heroic  would  do  otherwise  on  the 
field  of  battle  ?  But  the  conflict  is  over,  and,  amid 
the  joy  of  the  victory  which  we  now  experience, 
reminiscences  to  the  honor  of  supporting  grace  may 
be  appropriate.  So  St.  Paul  thought,  when  he  enu- 
merated his  own  grand  endurances,  and  declared  that 
he  wore  his  scars  as  badges  of  sacred  honor,  and  glo- 
ried in  his  sufferings  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  well  we  do  not  know  in  advance  the  toil  and 
trials  which  we  are  to  meet  in  our  path  of  duty.  God 
wisely  hides  from  our  eyes  what  might  discourage,  and 
calls  us  to  walk  by  faith,  leaning  on  him  alone  for 
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support  and  guidance.  Wliat  a  ligt  of  discourage' 
mciilM  miyhi  have  been  put  into  our  hands,  hy  some 
forvswiiig  power,  on  tie  day  when  we  stepped  on 
board  that  sicam-ship,  in  Boet  in  harbor,  iu  1856 ! 
Oar  hvarls  were  yearning  for  the  two  dear  boja  we 
had  iJien  lu  leave  beliind ;  and  here  that  hi^t  might 
bare  begun  its  discouraging  enumeration,  and  Buid  to 
•s :  "  That  (Jdcst  boy  you  are  never  to  see  again,  for 
h«  will  die  in  your  absence  ;  two  more  of  your  onm 
ciuns  ones  you  will  leave  behind  in  India  when  yoifl 
work  is  done,  and  you  will  jilso  have  to  bury  the' 
fourth  one  in  liis  yunng  manhood  in  a  Mexican  cem- 
etery, so  thai  their  graves  will  be  twelve  thousand 
miles  ttsaudi'r  I  You  will  go  straight  with  your  dear 
ones  almost  into  the  jaws  of  death,  and  Jiave  to  ]>as8 
through  tlie  greatest  emergency  civilization  has  ever 
known  on  the  Eastern  hemisphere.  For  fifteen  months 
yon  will  be  exposed  "  in  peril  among  the  heathen  and 
in  (he  wilderness,"  standing  in  jeopardy  every  hour, 
and  will  be  given  np  as  dead.  When  yon  come  forth 
front  that  circle  of  fire,  keen  sufferings  will  await  you. 
Tlie  Asiatic  cholera  aud  the  sun-stroke,  ophthalmia 
and  oilier  ailments,  will  in  succession  bring  you  again 
iulo  tiio  vory  presence  of  death,  and  almost  close 
your  career,  Tlien,  when  emerging  from  these,  your 
banlest  toil  and  heaviest  responaihilities  will  bo  only 
b^iinuing,  in  laying  out,  developing,  and  providing 
for  the  extensive  work  of  God  which  you  are  expected 
to  found  and  fewpervaXood  u\  that  land.     Nearly 
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hundred  agents  in  the  field  will  have  to  be  helped  and 
satisfied  in  their  work ;  and  while  carrying  this  care 
and  toil  those  who  sent  you  will  sometimes  seem  to 
fail  you,  so  that  you  will  be  criticized  and  even 
checked,  because  you  appear  to  them  to  be  going  too 
fast,  or  to  have  taken  too  extensive  a  field  to  occupy, 
and  for  requiring  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Churclf s 
funds  for  its  cultivation.  Your  soul  will  mourn  when 
you  find  you  cannot  please  every  one  concerned — all 
in  the  field  and  all  at  home — till  your  nights  become 
sleepless,  and  head  and  heart  will  ache  because  you 
will  fear  that  your  extensive  plans  of  work  are  not 
understood  or  adequately  appreciated.  The  keenest  of 
these  heart-aches  will  be  when  the  limited  liberality 
of  the  Church  leads  the  authorities  at  home  to  restrain 
your  action  and  curtail  your  work  in  tlie  presence  of 
millions  of  dying  men  whom  your  soul  will  yearn  to 
save ! " 

This  is  only  a  part  of  what  might  be  enumerated, 
and  is  all  sober  truth,  without  a  word  of  exaggeration. 
Only  God  himself  knows  the  solicitude  which  this 
one  poor,  weak  heart,  held  to  such  responsibility,  car- 
ried for  this  blessed  cause ;  while  back  of  it  all  lay  the 
consideration  that  1  was  only  "  a  stranger  and  foreign- 
er," doing  this  work  for  my  adopted  Church  and 
country,  and  realizing  that  it  became  me  modestly  to 
avoid,  lest  I  should  be  misunderstood,  the  self-assertion 
which  a  native  American  might  suitably  assume  under 
such  responsibilities.     I  say  not  this  because  of  any 
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Ten  me  to  doubt  their  conaideration  for  me 

[Hfc  1  held  under  tliese  circumstances.    Xo, 

iiy  dear  bi-ethreii  in  the  field  were  coDsider- 

and  even   maf^uanimous  toward  me,  and  these 

^a  contain  uhnadant  proof  that  I  was  fully  aware 

E  it,  and  loved  theui  for  their  iionoi-able  bearing  tu- 

prard  nic  from  first  to  laat — from  1858  to  1884. 

My  entire  refercuee  is  known  to  God  alone,  who 
Iftw  my  solicitude  and  how  profoundly  I  respected  the 
pnthoritiea  who  had  commissioned  me,  as  well  as  my 
Brnest  desire  to  hear  conscientiously  the  responsibil- 
s  which  they  had  laid  upon  me.     But  I  never  for 
;ot  that  in  all  this  I  was  not  serving  man,  but  God, 
md  that  to  him  I  should  have  to  answer  in  the  jai 
t  day  for  the  appreciation  and  uae  of  the  great 
*"portunity.     I  felt  then — and  feel  to-day  more  fully 
that  he  had  called  mc  to  this  great  work,  and  wonld 
go  with  me  to  it,  and  be  with  me  in  it,  removing  the 
I  impediments  from  luy  path  and  sustaining  me  till  tliat 
\  work  was  done.     The  further  I  went  in  that  line  of 
fduLy  the  more  convinced  I  became  of  the  divine  guid- 
ance and  purpose.     When  I  reached   the  Gangetio 
'  Valley,  and  saw  that  preventing  power  removed.  God 

I  seemed  to  say  to  me,  "  I  have  set  before  thee  an  open 

door,  and  no  man  can  shut  it."     That  door  was,  in- 

■< deed,  "  wide  and  effectual,"  and  my  plans  had  to  con- 

^^^Kbrm  themselves  to  the  circumstancee  of  that  magnifl- 
^^^Aent  valley  and  its  twenty  millions  of  souls.  I  realized 
^^^ntrongly  that  the  Almighty  knew  the  ability,  pi 
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and  proflpective,  of  the  CLarch  which  I  represented, 

aiid  that  in  calhtig  her  to  India  {wliere  one  sixth  of 
our  race  was  to  be  affected  tiy  her  presence)  lie  evi- 
dently did  not  intend  that  she  should  l>e  represented 
there  by  a  litlle  puny  mission  tliat  in  a  liiindred  years 
of  labor  could  not  reach  the  heart  of  India  and  toncli 
it  for  Christ. 

The  Board,  the  General  Committee,  and  even  tlie- 
Corresponding  Secretary  might  look  serioas,  and  even 
liesitate  about  assuming  such  an  obligation  as  this  waa 
to  be — for  faith  then  was  weaker  and  less  intelligent 
than  it  is  to-day.  But  God  was  pressing  us  up  to  the 
duty  which  we  had  to  fullill  for  him.  So,  all  parties 
— the  sui^rintendent  included — were  alike  carried 
beyond  themselves,  and  their  first  small  plans,  ont 
into  purposes  and  oppoi't unities  that  were  worthy  o£ 
tlie  great  work  to  which  "the  Lord  of  the  harvest" 
was  calling  them.  What  wonderful  reading  now  ia 
that  voluminous  correspondence  upon  this  subject. 
How  I  was  cautioned  and  insfrueteJ^aouietiraes  al- 
most censured.  But  the  help  I  developed  from  those 
generous  English  friends — who  caught  the  enthusiasm 
of  our  extensive  plans — ^and  my  own  pleadings,  encour- 
aged the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  the  Board,  so 
that  they  kindly  (though  often  reluctantly)  allowed 
me  to  have  my  own  way.  Meanwhile  the  Church, 
seeing  what  was  being  done,  responded  with  increas- 
ing liberality  for  her  share,  and  tiie  finances  rose,  year 
»year,  to  the  height  required,  aud  good  Dr.  Diirbin. 
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stood  hy  me  to  tbe  last.  Hie  hopes  were  fulfilled,  and 
one  of  tLe  (greatest  jojs  of  his  life  was  realized  when 
the  miision  to  IdOiji  rose  to  the  dignity  of  an  Annual 
Confemioe  of  the  Methodist  Episcopul  Church  1 

What  vise  could  i  do  thaii  what  I  did  ?  There  be- 
fore me  lay  a  Bight  whicli  the  Secretary  and  the 
Church  could  ouly  hear  of — the  pleuteoiiB  harvest  of 
unsaved  hnmanily,  20,000.000  in  number,  within  our 
own  field ;  while  "  the  Lord  of  the  harvest "  was 
otUing  for  "  more  laboperB,'"  and  Bishop  Simpson's 
words  were  ringing  in  my  memory,  "  Brother  Butler, 
lay  deep  and  broad  foundations  for  Methodism  in  In- 
dia I"'  O,  I  thank  God  ray  faith  and  courage  did  not 
jail  me  ;  not  for  a  moment,  even  amid  the  hot  fires 
of  1857,  or  wiien  Dr.  Dnrbin  (awe-struck  with  the 
esmage)  wrote  and  gave  me  fnll  leave  to  reconsider 
the  field  I  had  chosen,  and  change  it  for  another,  if, 
on  reflection,  I  thonght  I  had  selected  one  too  liard  to 
be  a  eafe  position  for  doing  miesion  work.  I  am  equal- 
ly grateful  that  I  did  not  flinch  under  tlie  pressure  of 
the  timid  counsels  and  opinions  of  eome  who  thonght 
I  should  do  better  by  adopting  their  limited  views  of 
tlie  work  and  how  it  was  to  be  laid  out. 

No ;  my  Letter  of  Instructions  defined  my  respou-  i 
flibility,  and   conceded   to  me  a  large   discretion 
meeting  the  great  opportunity  for  onr  Chureli,     Ga 
was  with  me  every  liour,  and  my  trust  in  hie  guidance 
was  simple,  bnt  immeasurable;  so  I  stood  tip  to  tlid 
doty  laid  vipon  me,  snid  Ivad  neither  fear  imr  donbtif 
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Who  now  regrets  that  I  took  counsel  of  my  faith  and 
assumed  the  full  responsibility  of  my  commission,  . 
throwing  upon  my  Church  the  onus  of  cultivating 
that  grand  field  which  I  had  selected  for  her,  honor- 
ing her  in  doing  so  ?  I  do  not ;  but  shall  go  down  to 
the  grave  grateful  that  to  me  was  given  the  opportu- 
nity of  committing  her  to  its  cultivation.  Nor  does 
any  of  my  brethren  amid  our  extending  work  in  India, 
where  they  rejoice  in  the  field  which  they  occupy, 
and  in  the  hopeful  race  whom  they  are  evangeliz- 
ing. Nor  does  Dr.  Durbin  in  heaven,  nor  our  living 
Church  to-day,  nor  the  adorable  Head  of  the  Church 
himself.  Our  denomination  is  surely  richer  for  what 
she  has  done  for  India,  and  is  all  the  better  prepared 
to  accomplish  the  work  to  which  our  fathers'  God  is 
leading  her  onward.  The  help  of  a  Church  of  such 
resources  means  much  to  him  in  the  realization  of  his 
promise  to  his  Son :  "  I  shall  give  thee  the  heathen 
for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  for  thy  possession." 

So  here  I  stand,  and  take  this  look  over  all  the 
way  which  this  book  records,  and  the  path  along 
which  God  has  led  us.  Wliatever  it  may  have  in- 
volved to  us  of  solicitude,  or  bereavement,  or  trial,  I 
see  now  that  all  was  for  the  beat.  I  would  not  change 
a  single  fact,  nor  ask  exemption  from  any  pain  of 
mind  or  body  which  the  duty  involved.  The  close 
of  the  quarter-century  has  explained  and  glorified  it 
all ;  and  now.  beyond  former  experience,  I  know  the 
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ne  in  wliich  what  we  call  myeterious  pravideo-v 
II  tcniiiiiate,  and  the  meaning  of  the  lines;         ' 

"  Who  ihnil  so  forecast  iJie  jesrs, 
And  flnd  iti  loss  e  gala  to  match, 
Or  roatli  a  Uand  ihrougii  lime  lo  oaich 

Tlie  tar-oB  interest  of  tears  1 " 

Hy  would  I  go  through  it  all  again,  and  far 
Sore,  if  God  so  willed,  to  aceoinplish  the  same " 
ro6nlt£,  eveu  with  full  knowledge  io  advance  of  what 
it  wonld  cost  the  heart  in  the  way  of  endumnce. 
The  discipline  and  sotiow  which  duty  often  involve 
work  oat  the  highest  results  to  those  who  are  t 
cised  tliereby.  The  pei'sonal  benefite  acquired  bd 
sanctified  trial,  has  led  mnltitndes  of  God's  faithful 
ones  to  know  forever : 

•  "Amid  mj  list  of  blesaings  inGnite 

Standii  tills  the  foremoat,  that  my  heart  fins  Ucd; 
For  all  I  ihank  thee,  moat  for  the  sevt-rc.'' 

Onr  Saviour  was  made  perfect  by  suffering,  and  i 
may  be,  and  find  at  last  our  life-work  ali  the  c 
to  us  for  c\-ery  care  and  toil  tiiat  it  cost  ns  lieK 
below. 

Such  were  the  reflections  that  filled  luy  heart   \ 
I   crossed   the  Ganges    in   1883,    and    recalled 
jeraotions  which  moved  my  soul  at  the  same  cro6sin|f 
)eceinber,  1856.     I  was  tlien  a  stranger,  without 
wme,  and  all  was  dark  and  forbidding.     But 
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reflection :  "  With  my  staff  I  crossed  over  this  Jor- 
dan, and  now  I  am  become  two  bands  I "  The  long 
years  of  toil  and  anxiety  liad  been  crowned,  and  thou- 
sands of  grateful  and  loving  Cliristian  hearts  in  that 
valley  were  now  waiting  to  welcome  us  I  O,  wonder- 
ful change  !  I  rememljered  Dr.  Reid's  words  at  the 
farewell  meeting  in  New  York,  the  night  before 
we  sailed  on  this  ^^oyage,  and  realized  how  true  to 
the  sentiments  of  my  heart  they  were :  **  I  would 
leather  found  a  mission  than  found  an  empire."  What 
hallowed  compensation,  for  any  toil  and  sacrifice,  have 
we  received !    So, 

"After  all  my  wanderinga  through  this  world  of  care, 
And  all  my  griefs,  and  God  has  given  me  my  share," 

I  bless  him  that  I  have  lived  to  see  this  day,  and 
to  look  upon  these  glad  results !  My  heart  bowed 
before  him  in  adoration  as  I  there  recalled  Dr.  Dur- 
bin's  words,  written  to  strengthen  me,  in  April,  1856, 
when  he  sympathized  with  our  lonely  and  unsus- 
tained  position,  and  said  :  "  Be  of  good  courage,  and 
let  those  yet  to  come  say,  '  William  Butler  founded 
this  mission.' "  Amen !  and,  again,  to  God  be  all  the 
glory ! 

Poor  India !  A  few  more  words  about  her  before 
I  terminate  this  book.  She  is  to-day  the  most  awful 
example  on  earth  of  the  damnable  nature  of  idolatry. 
There  is  a  land  which  is  one  of  the  garden  spots  of 
this  globe ;  a  land  with  a  history  running  back  for 
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fonr  thousand  years,  having  boundless  wealtli,  and  a 
eixtli  of  tlie  world's  population  within  her  bordi 
Shu  was  ia  her  splendor  when  our  forefathere  w 
half-naked  savages  in  English  forests.     Her  scli 
were   then  writing  her  great  epics,  and  calculati 
ciOipaos.     Hundreds  of  years  before  the  Incarnation 
the  fame  of  her  greatness  had  reached  the  court  of 
Solomon,  and  he  borrowed  some  ^£  Ler  superfluities., 
to  increase  the  "glory"  of  liis  capital.     But  she  h 
taken  a  long  departure  from  the  religious  simpUcitj 
of  those  times,  and  is  to-day  the  head  and  highi 
example  of  the  world's  idolatry.     In  the  greatness 
her  guilt  and  folly  she  has  wandered  so  far  from  tl 
original   righteousness  of  a  belief  in   the   nnitj 
God,  that  she  has  multiplied  her  deities   until    hi 
"  learned  Pundits"  are  said  to  declare  that  their  Pai 
theon  contains  330,000,000  of  themt     Every  one 
these  she  has  invented.     The  Lord  rebuked  Israel 
cause  their  gods  had  leconie  at  last  as  numerous 
their  cities.     What,  then,  must  he,  the  jealous  Gi 
"  who  will  not  give  his  glorj'  to  another,  or  his  praii 
,  to  graven  images,"  think  of  India,  a  country  whicl 
according  to   this  preposterous  enumeration,  has 
god  and  a  half  for  every  Hindu  in  the  land !    Th< 
recent  census  shows  that   her  shrines  are  served  bi 
601,164  heathen  priests.     So  that  there  is  a  BrahmL 
priest  for  every  tiiree  hundred  and  thirty  persons 
that 


ers. 

ion         !l 


^^^a'ery 


population!     Every  god    she   has  added,  anq 
"ery  additional  pt'itsl  &\ve  s-teai^ted,  has  deepened 
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her  debasement,  and  taken  her  farther  away  from 
truth  and  righteousness.  Modern  Hinduism  is  far 
more  degrading  than  was  the  ancient  form.  The  old 
gods  of  the  Vedic  times  (who  have  been  forsaken  for 
the  modern  monstrosities)  had  some  respectability  of 
character  about  them,  but  the  deities  of  to-day  have 
sunk  the  nation  so  low  that  it  was  "perishing  in  its 
own  corruption  "  when  the  Gospel  of  Christ  entered 
the  land,  and  began,  by  missionary  teaching  and 
Christian  law,  to  arrest  the  dreadful  downward  tend- 
ency. 

The  record  is  atrocious.  Idolatry  was  fully  justify- 
ing, by  its  matchless  cruelty,  the  Lord  Jehovah's  de- 
nunciation of  it.  For  under  the  sanction  of  gods  and 
goddesses,  who  were  deified  Thugs,  and  delighted  in 
human  blood,  even  helpless  female  infancy  was  re- 
raorsely  sacrificed,  and  tens  of  tlionsands  of  beautiful 
women  were  immolated  in  their  suttees  in  honor  of 
these  "  divine  "  monsters.  The  clergy  of  India — its 
Brahmin  priesthood — instead  of  protesting,  gave  the 
system  their  fullest  sanction,  urging  on  the  devilish 
crimes,  and  putting  the  golden  gains  derived  from 
them  into  their  hungry  purses. 

In  this  deep  departure  from  truth  and  holiness  the 
men  and  the  women  of  India  are  more  degraded  than 
any  other  heathen  by  the  popular  objects  of  their 
adoration,  for  they  have  sunk  so  low  that  they  are 
groveling  before  idols  as  preposterous  as  a  monkey- 
god,  and  worshiping  symbols  of  sensuality  which  de- 
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cency  forbids  to  be  named.  Poor,  deluded,  misguided 
Bouls !  how  much  they  need  our  Christian  pity  and  help 
to  aid  them,  so  "  that  they  may  recover  tliemselves 
out  of  the  snare  of  the  devil,  who  are  taken  captive  by 
him  at  his  will.'' 

Perhaps  no  human  mind  this  side  of  eternity  can 
form  an  adequate  conception  of  \hid  fearful  g^iilt  and 
debasing  effects  of  the  sin  of  idolatry.  In  its  mental 
and  material  manifestations  it  is  the  crime  of  crimes 
— the  prolific  parent  of  selfishness,  licentiousness,  and 
denial  of  God.  No  wonder  the  Lord  Almighty  pro- 
nounces the  heaviest  maledictions  of  his  holy  law 
against  this  crime,  and  declares  that  no  "  idolater  hath 
any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God." 
Heaven  is  closed  against  all  such. 

Here,  then,  is  our  obligation — to  save  India  from 
this  fearful  guilt,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  her  woe 
and  sorrow,  and  turn  her  from  her  "  dumb  idols,  to 
serve  the  living  God."  Glorious  mission  !  Honored 
forever  will  be  the  men  and  the  women  who  are  en- 
gaged in  working  out  her  redemption,  and  upon  all 
who  help  and  sympathize  with  them  in  their  blessed 
toil.  She  can  be  redeemed.  Already  her  salvation 
has  commenced,  and  they  have  begun  to  "  cast  their 
idols  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats,"  and  the  blessed 
Christ  is  receiving  them  graciously,  and  saving  their 
souls.  Church  of  God,  press  on  the  work !  India 
is  a  glorious  prize  to  win  from  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness.    The  overthrow  of  her  colossal  and  organized 
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heathenism  would  be  the  knell  of  doom  to  every  other 
"false  god"  upon  this  earth.  The  Hindu  Pantheon, 
with  its  millions  of  "  abominable  idolatries,"  would 
carry  down  in  its  ruin  the  polytheism  of  all  Asia. 
That  overthrow,  when  it  comes,  will  realize  to  tlie 
heart  of  Christendom  a  thrill  of  victory  more  fall  and 
ecstatic  than  that  heart  has  ever  felt  before.  Heaven 
and  earth  will  unite  to  celebrate  tliis  matchless  fact  of 
the  Redeemer's  triumph  over  the  prostrate  heathen- 
ism of  the  world.  Long  ago  it  was  foretold  that  "  the 
idols  he  shall  utterly  abolish,"  the  hundreds  of  mill- 
ions of  those  in  India  included.  Then  will  have  come 
the  glad  hour  when 

"  To  adorn  the  worship  of  the  One 
A  universe  of  gods  has  passed  awaj," 

and  "  the  Lord  alone  shall  be  exalted  in  the  earth." 
Christian  India!  Redeemed  at  last  from  the  sins 
and  wrongs  and  sufferings  which  idolatry  imposed 
upon  her,  and  radiant  then  with  all  the  graces  and 
peace  and  joy  of  our  holy  faith !  It  seems  to  me 
as  though  the  devoted  missionaries  who  have  toiled 
for  this  consummation,  "  but  died  without  the  sight," 
would  want  to  rise  from  the  dead  to  behold  this  high- 
est triumph  of  Omnipotent  grace.  "  The  heart  of 
Asia "  will  have  been  won  for  Christ,  her  adorable 
Lord  and  Master ;  whom  no  doubt  she  will  henceforth 
serve  with  an  ardor  worthy  of  those  who  have  had 
"  much  forgiven,"  while  her  vast  resources  will  be  laid 
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at  bis  feet,  and  her  part  in  spreading  his  glory  in  the 
earth  be  worthily  done.  Some  one  has  anticipated 
that  "  day  of  days  "  in  lines  which  I  quote  as  I  close : 

"  No  longer  bestial,  but  in  queenlj  mold, 

Beauteous  in  needle-work  and  woven  gold, 

All  Orient  riches  set  on  her  large  brow, 

And  from  her  lips  sweet  song  and  holy  vow; 

Her  sandaled  foot  and  life-enkindling  hand, 

Known  bj  fair  traces  on  her  smiling  land. 

Thus  glorious,  she  will  glide  througlupeaceful  jears, 

The  joy  and  wonder  of  applauding  spheres, 

And  Christ  will  bear  her  henceforth  honored  name 

On  the  broad  ensign  of  his  conquering  fame !  " 

Once  more  I  desire  to  express  tlie  gratitude  with 
which  this  work  commenced,  to  the  generous  friends 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  memorable  oppor- 
tunity of  this  India  visit — out  of  which,  at  tlieir  sug- 
gestion, this  book  has  grown — to  enable  them  to  share 
with  us,  in  some  measure,  what  we  were  there  privi- 
leged to  see  and  enjoy.  I  conclude  with  my  adoring 
acknowledgment  of  the  kind  providential  care  which 
was  over  us  by  day  and  night  during  the  long  journey 
of  twenty-seven  thousand  miles,  and  which  returned 
us  in  safety  and  health 

"From  the  glad  Orient  to  the  still-loved  West." 
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